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LET 
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HALLIDAY: 





HAT folly, Julian! Why, it is flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to go to Hamburg now, the very hot-bed of the 
pestilence. Howdo yousuppose I can endure the thought 
that you have gone voluntarily into the heart of this 
dreadful plague, and all for the sake, of. 4 

“My dear mother, say no more; my passage is already 
taken on the Augusta-Victoria.” 

The words were quiet and decisive and were uttered in a 
tone which long years of experience had taught the list- 
ener admitted of no appeal; the speaker was a man of 
perhaps eight-and-thirty years. 

As he spoke he threw the journal he had been reading upon a table near by, 
crossed his arms behind his head and gazed at the old lady opposite him with seri- 
ous but affectionate eyes. 

The day was gray and mild in New York, the casements were open, and the 
fresh pure odors of iate summer filled the room. A tea-table and appointments of 
Meissen china stood prepared for use, though the silver hanging lamp had not 
been lighted. As the dainty old lady poured out a cup of fragrant tea she 
spoke again with some chilliness. 

That she was picturesque no one could deny, with her pretty white hair and her 
cap of point lace, and her eyes blue as corn-flowers. 



































































































But she was angered now and with 
just cause too, it seemed to her, for here 
was her only son and the baby of her 
family bent upon crossing the ocean 
and going to Hamburg— Hamburg, 
where the dead were lying unburied and 
the atmosphere was poison—Hamburg, 
where long trains and steamships rushed 
from the port with heavy burden of 
fugitives and the city was spotted with 
the annunciations of death, “ And all for 
a woman,” she exclaimed suddenly; “ for 
a woman so hard-hearted r. 

The man’s eyes grew cold and somber. 

“That will do, mother,” he said hur- 
riedly ; “she was perfectly right. Orla 
is not a woman to forgive even the ap- 
pearance of evil, and, besides, how should 
she know that it wasall appearance P” 

“Even if it were so,” persisted Mrs. 
Crombie, “ the life of a woman who loves 
must be. one long pardon. Because an 
attractive person like Ada Chester—a 
relative, too,—should elect to become a 
patient of yours, is no reason why Orla 
should sentence you to perpetual exile.” 

“Orla,” he exclaimed, “sits on the 
greet white throne of her purity and 
honor, and I doubt if the contaminations 
in the world below ever move her com- 
passion. Zout comprendre, c est tout par- 
donner, but since she will never under- 
stand, how will she ever pardon?” 

He had risen from his chair and paced 
the tiny supper-room with quick foot- 
steps. 

“ Besides,” he added, “ you know how 
she believed me unfaithful —circum- 
stances prevented my telling her the 
whole truth, and a small remnant of 
pride forbade my challenging the legal- 
ity of her procedure. I would certainly 
never attempt to force a woman to live 
with me against her will, be she four 
times my wife.” 

“ And you will goto Hamburg for her 
sake?” 

The keen blue eyes watched him 
sharply. He colored as he answered: 
“Not entirely. Why do you ask that? 
Is it not more probable that I go for the 
sake of your grandson ?” 

“T thought you had more pride, 
Julian,” said Mrs. Crombie, decisively ; 
“vou have not shown the slightest 
anxiety about the boy before. Have 
you forgotten that you have, or should 
have, no more interest in Orla’s actions, 
no control of her movements? She may 
®have already chosen your successor! 
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You have forgotten that you are di- 
vorced!”’ 


“T have forgotten nothing,’ ex- 
claimed the man hurriedly. “You and 
I are very near quarreling, mother 


mine, nearer perhaps thcn we have 
ever been. And the end of this is as I 
said before, that my passage is engaged 
and I leave here day after to-morrow. 
Now let us talk of something else.” 

With a sigh, Mrs. Crombie turned 
her attention to the tea-cups. 

* * * * * 

It was in the dying splendor of an 
August afternoon that the great screw 
steamer Augusta-lictoria, with its 
select company of passengers, steamed 
over a smooth sea in the light of the 
westering sun, and entered the broad 
river on which Hamburg, the great sea- 
port city of Germany, lies. 

Night closed around her as she 
passed up the Elbe, and for a while 


_Julian Crombie, who stood upon the 


deck, could discern only the line of low 
shore on either side, with lights gleam- 
ing here and there; then the dark out- 
line of the woods was more continu- 
ously broken with the twinkling lights 
of houses, which gradually became 
more numerous; the water rolled in 
great black stretches, but the sky was 
starlit, and the singing of a bird on the 
shore could be plainly heard. 

At the instant the lamps of- a great 
city came into full view on both sides 
of the river, Dr. Julian Crombie, man 
though he was, felt that if he could 
have cried like a little boy it would 
have eased the weight that oppressed 
him, for somewhere in that plague- 
stricken city, among those glimmering 
lights, was the only woman he had ever 
loved. 

Six years ago he had married her, 
and he had loved her with a great 
love which possession had neither 
dulled nor familiarity:;blunted. The 
beautiful, frail creature who had taken 
his name had always seemed some sort 
of a divinity who, for his sake and his 
child’s, had stooped to become mortal. 

She had borne him a boy in these 
happy years, a boy with his father’s 
features and his father’s luminous blue 
eyes. It had been one of those rare 
marriages in which a quick and perfect 
sympathy insured the harmony which 
passion alone is insufficient to sustain. 
One day the dream had ended very 














abruptly. When she was in the South 
a year before, certain sharp-pointed re- 
ports had reached her of where her hus- 
band’s evenings were spent, of how he 
gave theater parties for her cousin, the 
beautiful Mrs. Chester. An emerald 
bracelet had been displayed proudly, 
and while all metropolitan society told 
each other it was the gift of Dr, Julian 
Crombie, he himself 
heard it not, and 
therefore denied it 
not. If doubt were 
expressed, some one 
was sure to reply: 
“The Doctor’s very 
silence gives con- 
sent.” Asa result of 
all that was told, and 
more that was insinu- 
ated, Mrs, Julian 
Crombie, upon her re- 
turn from Florida, 
held certain commu- 
nications with a law- 
yer. A suit for di- 
vorce was commenc- 
ed, and after gaining 
her freedom and the 
custody of the child, 
she decided upon a 
residence abroad, and 
domiciled herself for 
the fall and winter 
in one of the aristo- 
cratic boarding- 
houses of Hamburg. 
She had worshiped 
her husband, but she 
was a proud woman, 
and could not forget 
that all the world had 
pitied her because of 
his supposed falsity. 
And he, scarcely real- 
izing at the time ‘the 
abyss that this separa- 
tion had opened be- 
twixt himself and her, haa in no way 
opposed her action, writing merely to 
her of her cousin, “She is a coarse, base 
woman. Howcould you think I would 
have fallen with her? I have never be- 
trayed you.” 

A day or two afterward he received 
anote trom her: “So far as possible, 
let me forget your existence, and that 
our lives have ever crossed each other.” 
This response crept into his very be- 
ing like the numbing touch of an icicle. 
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He had never contemplated a delib- 
erate, apathetic disunion from him. 
“How can I tell her,” he thought, 
“that though not guilty, I am still not 
blameless? There are certain miser- 
able temptations to which men of all 
ages are subject, particularly men of my 
profession, It was the old story of the 
moth and the candle. I realized the 





‘“THE LAMPS OF A GREAT CITY.” (2. 4.) 


deadly allurement, and, instead of shun- 
ning it, I drifted on in sight of it; but 
I have never been faithless to my mar- 
riage vows—and to compare Orla for 
an instant with her!” And _ then, 
humbled and frightened, he sought his 
wife. When he entered her presence, 
he saw upon her features a look that 
seemed to make entreaty and explana- 
tion hopeless. His eyes watched her 
in a dumb agony of prayer. All his 


memories of their married state were « 
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powerful, ardent and unchanged, and 
he was slow to realize that what was so 
sweet to him was a poisoned, abhorred 
remembrance to her. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
sank beside her low chair in appeal: 
“You loved me so dearly, so dearly !” 
he cried. “Can you not understand I 
have never swerved in my allegiance to 
you? Orla, darling, my wife, listen to 
me. How can you steel your heart 
against me, your husband? Look at 
me, dearest. You loved me once, more 
than all the world.” 

The great tears stood in his eyes, in 
his misery. He clung to her gown ina 
paroxysm of imploration. 

She turned to him with a chill scorn, 


CRIED THE CHILD, 


‘OH, PAPA!” 


“T do not wish to remember that,” 
she said, referring to his last words. 
“ After what I know, my life can never 
be lived out beside yours “ 

“ You said to me once you would for- 








(p. 10.) 








give me any sin,” he murmured, with a 
suffocated sob in his throat. 

“Sin? yes; dishonor, never!” she 
answered, immovably calm. “ The law 
gives you many rights, but there are 
some for me, too. Whatever arrange- 
ments you may wish to make, will be 
effected through my lawyers.” 

“You divorce me,” he began, but she 
interrupted him with tremulous lips 
and flaming eyes: “Divorce!” she 
echoed ; “yes, my freedom from you 
shall be legal ; but do you suppose the 
past can be effaced like a tracery in the 
sand? Do you suppose a divorce can 
purify me, who have lived half a dozen 
years with a libertine ?” 

“Will you never believe me?” he 
asked. “Will you never 
understand the truth?” 

“T will never forgive 
you !”’ she replied, in cold, 
clear tones. 

“ Kill me,” he cried in 
desperation. “I cannot live 
without you.” 

“You are not worth the 
crime,” she answered con- 
temptuously, and with re- 
newed calmness, as she 
turned away from him. At 
that last insult he staggered 
to his feet and gazed at her 
cold, motionless figure, feel- 
ing that he would give his 
life for one word of sym- 
pathy or esteem, but she 
did not look toward him, 
and he walked stupidly and 
aimlessly from the room, 
soliciting again neither her 
mercy nor her charity. 

When she sought her 
freedom under the laws of 
another State, he made no 
effort to contest her action, 
seeking only to avoid detail 
as much as possible for 
her sake; and witha decree 
of divorce for incompati- 
bility of temper the young 
wife left New York for 
Hamburg, a city which she 
knew well, and where she 
had many friends. 

Every detail of that last interview 
with her was prominent in Crombie’s 
memory that night as he stepped 
from the gang-way of the great steam- 
er upon German soil, and knew that 
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once again the same city held them both. 
When he remembered how he had en- 
treated, supplicated, and humbled him- 
self before this woman, his face grew 
hot even in the darkness. Never again 
would he importune her, he vowed as 
he rode to his hotel, though at the same 
time an inner consciousness asserted, 
“You would do the same 
and more if you could 
win her love again.” 

Who says there is 
more potency in the re- 
membrance of unmar- 
ried love? Itisthe love 
that has possessed and 
lost, for which memory 
is a ghost that will not 
down. There was little 
sleep that first night in 
Hamburg for Julian 
Crombie. 

In the morning he met 
a New York friend who 
had several months of 
urgent business which 
kept him in the plague- 
visited city, and who 
knew the wholesad story 
of Crombie’s short, para- 
disically happv years of 
married life, and their 
untimely ending. The 
acquaintance, indeed, 
dated even further back, 
when both men were 
gay young bachelor _ 
friends, and report said "3 
that Ford Thorn had 
lost his heart tothe beau- 
tiful woman who after- 
ward became Crombie’s 
wife. Report also assert- 
ed that he still remained 
unwed for her sake. Be 
that as it may, he was one 
of the few who believed in Dr. Crombie’s 
innocence of the charge imputed to him, 
and it was with genuine welcome that he 
greeted his old friend that August morn- 
ing in the deserted dining-room of the 
Hamburg hotel. 

Every one who could get away, save 
the few who braved fate from sheer self- 
sufficiency,had fled from the city in panic. 
The shops of the town were mostly 
closed, and dead wagons, hospital am- 
bulances and sanitary corps vehicles 
were the most prominent objects in the 
streets ; the broad quays and the gar- 
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dens near the great bridge were no 
longer crowded with holiday-makers 
and tourists ; the Elbe, the river which 
descends into it, and the Alster lakes 
which are usually gay with tiny steam- 
ers, canoes and rowing boats, washed 
the piers and the shores with a preter- 
natural stillness.) The market-place 


‘©AT THE WINDOW OPPOSITE.” (2. 9.) 


was empty and silent. Occasionally a 
peasant woman would cross it, with her 
yoke on her shoulders, to which four 
baskets of eggs and vegetables were at- 
tached. The faces of the passers-by 
upon the streets were pale, wan and de- 
jected ; and on all sides was heard the 
voice of mourning for the dead and 
lamentation for the living. No language 
can describe the suffering and the 
agony. It seemed as if the prophecy : 
“T will smite the inhabitants of the city, 
and he that abideth in this city shall die,” 
was about to be fulfilled. 



























































Thorn gave his friend news of Mrs. 
Crombie, having for a time taken his 
meals at her boarding house, which was 
just across the street. With the perfect 
fearlessness of some natures, the young 
American woman had betrayed no ap- 
prehension of or alarm at the dread 
epidemic. 

The second night after his arrival 
Julian Crombie and his friend sat 
smoking and talking. Smoking? Yes, 
even in Hamburg, with death appar- 
ently so close—lurking, in fact—in 
every corner. 
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my wife that I have felt the stimulus of 
another woman and had been suscepti- 
ble to her influence, even for half a 
minute? You don’t see what such a 
confession would have implied. How 
could she have understood the imbecil- 
ity which prompts a man to linger in 
the vicinity of forbidden fruit even 
when he knows it is not worth the pick- 
ing?” 

Thorn smiled slightly as he listened. 
“Did you never imagine Mrs. Crombie 
understood more than you thought? 
I believe her capable of enormous self- 





*““MAMMA, MAYN’I I BRING HIM HOME?” (2. 77.) 


” 


“Of course it was for you to judge, 
Ford Thorn was saying; “ but if I had 
been you, I should have told her every- 
thing. I should have spoken to her as 
you have spoken to me. I think you 
underrated the limit of her pardon and 
the worth of a woman’s heart.” 

“T could not,’ exclaimed Crombie, 
with a look of supreme wretchedness. 
He was unable even now to disclose 
the passion which the woman who had 
come between his wife and himself had 
conceived for him ; certain stray notions 
of honor forbade him to surrender her 
secret. 

“T could not,” he repeated. “ My love 
for Orla has never swerved, but you 
know, Ford, what an unspeakable fool 
a man is, sometimes—how could I tell 


control. Her love for you was above 
that of an ordinary woman. Perhaps 
the thing that would most bitterly anger 
her is the want of confidence in her 
which would cause you to deny a fault.” 

“T can only say with our common 
ancestor,” said Crombie, “ ‘the woman 
tempted me’; but I swear to you, Thorn, 
I did not eat.” 

“ And I believe you, my dear fellow,” 
responded the other man, rising and 
approaching a side window. Attracted 
by the sound of oars, the doctor rose 
also and looked out upon the canal 
which intersected the city at that point. 
A row-boat was passing, propelled by 
some one in peasant garb. In the bot- 
tom of the boat lay the bodies of a man 
and a boy. That the boy was already a 

















corpse could be plainly seen even in the 
imperfect light ; but the man moaned 
incessantly in a low, whining voice. 
The oarsman rowed stolidly on. He 
knew what was coming to the man be- 
side him ; knew that in a short time he 
would be torn with cramps and mad- 
dened with thirst; then would come 
the beginning of the end, the skin cold 
like that of a dead body, the tongue 
cold, the breath cold—all the appear- 
ances of death before life left the body. 
Within the few last weeks the man at 
the oars had seen too many taken with 
the dread disease not to know each 
symptom. Perhaps he himself would 
be the next victim. He rowed on, evi- 
dently seeking to escape detection from 
the authorities and to keep the bodies 
of his father and son from the hospital 
and crematory. As the two men watched 
from the hotel window, the boat passed 
from the shadow into the glare of the 
lamplight, and a convulsive shudder 
shook the apparently lifeless body of 
the boy. Wrought to a high pitch of 
excitement, the oarsman cried out, 
“ Mein Gott! you are not yet dead!” 

The small craft and its ghastly freight 
passed out of sight, and coming down 
the same watery by-way was a boat- 
load of apprentices, with their knap- 
sacks, singing “The Rhine, the Rhine, 
a Blessing on the Rhine!” A stone’s 
throw from death in its blackest, most 
repulsive form, these young fellows 
laughed and shouted and sung in wild- 
est riot and revelry. 

Turning from the casement with 
mingled feelings stirring within him, 
Julian Crombie glanced at the window 
opposite. It was open, and by it sat the 
woman who had once promised to love 
and honor him until death. 

In an instant everything else had van- 
ished but the consciousness that she was 
there, near to him, so near that across 
the narrow streetway he could see the 
slight breeze move her auburn hair and 
the lamplight gleam upon her fair skin 
and black eyes. Small, slender, fragile 
and lovely always, he thought with a 
fierce throb of pride and despair, and 
she had been his so utterly! Woulda 
century of divorce ever make him in- 
sensible to that memory ? 

Ford, too, saw and withdrew discreet- 
ly. Looking up suddenly the woman’s 
eyes fell upon Crombie, and mechani- 
cally he bowed, but the flush of surprise 
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and anger which spread over her face 
was plainly discernable even in the half 
light. Then she closed the window, 
pulled up the shade, and her apartments 
were wrapped in night. Not a candle- 
light told of her presence. 

The next morning Julian Crombie 
called at the pension on the other side of 
the canal, though why he went he him- 
self could not have told. ‘“ To force my 
presence upon her,” he had reasoned 
inwardly ; and as a result of that reas- 
oning had called upon her within an 
hour. His card was returned to him 
with no reply. He accepted it in silence 
and left the house deeply hurt and an- 
gered. 

“T will tear her from my heart,” he 
vowed to Ford Thorn that noon after 
relating what had happened. “ Women 
like her take root forever,” replied 
Thorn, laconically. 

Julian gazed at him quickly. Was it 
possible after all that this man, too, loved 
Orla? In a second Crombie had re- 
called certain vague stories to which he 
had never lent credence in the old happy 
days, and the conviction bore upon him 
that this reserved, silent fellow was 
without domestic ties for her sake, and 
remained here also with death on all 
sides of him, rather than leave her 
alone. 

“ How dare any other man love my 
wife!” thought the doctor, angrily, and 
the next moment he realized that she 
was no longer his, and that his friend 
had every right to love her, make her 
love him and wed her if he chose. 

“You were too hasty, Julian,” said 
Ford Thorn, not thinking what was 
passing in his companion’s mind; “you 
are too impetuous.” 

“Don’t let us speak of the subject,” 
exclaimed Crombie in a peculiar tone, 
“if it had been you, you would probably 
have known what to do. I am in dis- 
grace at court and you are in favor,” he 
added with a laugh. 

Thorn stared at his friend in wonder ; 
but said no more that night. Was he 
going mad or was the plague raging in 
his veins? Was he — no, the word was 
too absurd to take a tangible form— 
jealous? Jealous of what? She always 
thought me a little less than her dog. 
He is a fool not to know her heart. 
Jealous? Pooh, nonsense !—and Thorn 
tossed the idea into the Elbe with the 
ashes of his cigar. - 
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“Julian,” he said suddenly the next 
evening, after waiting in vain for the 
silence between them to be broken, 
“what reason had you to say yesterday 
or to suppose that I would have been 
received by Mrs. Crombie sooner than 
yourself?” 

All the rage which had been smolder- 
ing throughout the day in Crombie 
broke forth. 

“You see her, you know her, you talk 
to her,” he cried, angrily; “you are 
here because she is here, you stay be- 
cause she does, you have never married 
because of her. You are going to marry 
her now if you can. I tell you it’s 
cowardly of you and compromising to 
her to pursue a divorced woman like 
that.” 

As he spoke he watched the face of 
the man beside him, but it might as well 
have been cast in bronze for all it told 
him. 

Ford was thinking, “In her soul she 
loves this man still, he is yet dear to her 
heart ; and, poor fellow, he is like a man 
incurably wounded.” 

Aloud he said slowly : 

“You are saying many things, Julian, 
without stopping to think. You have 
forgotten that nothing has happened to 
prevent my passing the compliments of 
the day with Mrs. Crombie. You have 
forgotten, also, the business I represent 
here. If you were another than what 
you are, an old and valued friend, I 
should, perhaps, say more.” 

Crombie’s wrath was visibly cooling. 
“At least you cannot deny that you 
would marry her if you could; you can- 
not deny that you love her!” 

Thorn hesitated for an infinitesimal 
second as he glanced at his friend’s face, 
quivering with feeling. “Do Iloveyour 
wife?” he repeated slowly, “no.” 

The last word came with a slight ef- 
fort. It was a noble lie—such lies as 
lead to heaven, if there be truth in the 
tales of the saints. 

“ As to marriage,” he continued still 
slowly, “it is some men’s destiny ; I do 
not think it will ever be mine. Julian, 
Adam Heuer died to-day. Dr. Syden- 
ham said he was as black as an Ethio- 
pian after death. I shall be obliged to 
goto the country to take up his unfin- 
ished work for a couple of days.” 

The conversation by mutual consent 
drifted upon other topics, and shortly 
afterward each retired. 








The heat was motionless and ponder- 
ous in the pest-smitten city, and the 
heaviness of the air blunted the rum- 
bling of wheels and the reverberation of 
footsteps ; the lukewarm river ran noise- 
less, thick and heavy, and occasional 
thunder-storms came up, with tepid 
bursts of perpendicular rain; then the 
sun flamed out, the pavements steamed 
and the city filled with a sickly odor. 

The nights began with an acrid heat, 
chilling towards morning, and with the 
first fire of day from the city to the chol- 
era cemeteries, from the cholera ceme- 
teries to the city, that interminable pro- 
cession of carriages, hearses and mourn- 
ers commenced to circulate. 

“Todt ;”? — “Todt ;” — “ Décéde ;” 
—“ décéde ;”—“ dead ;”—“ dead.” 

Hamburg glimmered everywhere 
with these announcements; on tele- 
graph poles, on the government mail 
boxes, on verandas, over street lamps 
they stared at one. The terror-stricken 
city offered up its sacrifices each day, 
and the faces of the dead were black as 
night. 

Ford Thorn had gone to the country 
and Dr. Crombie returned from a stroll 
through the deserted streets about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. A group of 
little children were playing at house- 
keeping with some peaches and a melon 
on the street corner nearest to his hotel, 
and one of them, a mere baby, toddled 
to his feet and wiped his tiny sticky fin- 
gers with satisfaction upon his apron as 
Crombie passed them. 

“Papa, papa, my own papa!” cried 
the little four-year-old looking up, and 
shouting in baby English. 

Julian paused. It was his own little 
son. With a passionate movement he 
strained the boy to his heart. How 
could she look at the lad and forget the 
father, they were so alike? 

“Where did she kiss you, this morn- 
ing?” he cried brokenly, almost smoth- 
cring the child with caresses. He, the 
baby, had remembered his father ; the 
wife and mother had forgotten. 

A carriage drove rapidly up the side 
street, stopping at the pension door. 
When Mrs. Crombie alighted from it 
she looked for a brief second toward the 
little knot of children, meaning to chide 
the nurse maid severely for her criminal 
carelessness in allowing her charge to 
play upon a street where cholera fu- 
nerals were passing every few moments. 
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Her voice was raised to call the baby to 
her, when she saw the approaching fig- 
ure of a man stoop and raise the child 
to his breast. She saw the movement 
and heard the delighted cry, “ Papa, 
papa.” Like one stricken blind, she 
reached her room. 

“ And I thought he had forgottten, he 
is so young,” she said to herself, while 
the still small voice put in an intrusive 
whisper : “It is his father. What right 
have you to teach him to forget?” She 
lay back in the chair and closed her 
eyes, not even removing her long gloves 
and hat. Was it possible that she had 
made a mistake, she who loved to be 
thought just? Was it true, could it be 
true what some women said: that love 


- could pardon anything, everything? 


She had borne her sorrow well. Ifshe 
had shed tears, they were the fruit of 
solitude and darkness, no one ever saw 
them. The beautiful trusting face had 
grown more statuesque perhaps, the 
mouth more prone to sternness and sad- 
ness than before. When the first intima- 
tion of her husband’s presence had 
reached her a few nights ago, she had 
been deeply surprised, angered perhaps 
a little, a very little touched, because he 
looked inexpressibly aged and infinitely 
grief-stricken, like a man in whose heart 
was utter shipwreck. 

She had thought to insure a forgetful- 
ness he would plunge into .the wildest 
dissipation or bring upon himself a scan- 
dal with her cousin; but he had done 
neither, and he was here in Hamburg 
with the plague on all sides, near to her 
and his boy. There were moments 
when she thought of him in the first 
months of their married love, and at 
such times she felt that she would give 
the world to feel the warmth and fra- 
grance of his kisses; but those moments 
were terrible to her and full of shame, 
and there was no penance she would 
not have welcomed to banish them per- 
manently from her heart. 

After a time the little fellow came in. 
She looked at him with sharp agony, he 
was so like his father. “ Mamma, mam- 
ma,” he cried, “I saw my papa, my own 
papa, and he told me to be good to you 
and——” “Stop!”’she cried haughtily, 
“you forget that I have forbidden you 
to speak of him.” 

* But, mamma,” pleaded the baby, 
standing his ground, for he was a brave 
little fellow, “ mayn’t I goand bring him 
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home? It isn’t far, he lives just there.” 

“You are never to speak of him, I 
have told you,” she said decisively. 
“Some day when you have grown to be 
aman, I will tell you why your father 
is not with me.” 

The little boy was sobered. That a 
great grief had come upon his mother 
he realized in his baby way, and climb- 
ing upon her knee now he patted her 
cheeks with his tiny hands. 

“Reggy loves you,” he said endear- 
ingly, burrowing his round chubby face 
in her neck, 

And she held him passionately to her 
heart, as his father had done a short 
time before. 

“TI must forget everything else but 
you, my darling!” she said in a low 
tone, with her arms around the child. 

* 


It was perhaps ten o’clock of the fol- 
lowing night, and Ford Thorn had just 
returned, when a small boy bearing an 
envelope presented himself at Dr. 
Crombie’s room. 

“Something for you, meinherr,” he 
said as he handed the letter. 

Julian glanced at the superscription 
and recognized the chirography. 

“It is for Mr. Thorn, his room is 
there,” he said, and as the boy turned 
away Julian shut the door, thinking bit- 
terly to himself : 

“So she writes to him.” 

He had hardly closed the door, when 
Ford Thorn entered without knocking. 
“Julian,” he exclaimed, “ your wife has 
sent for me, have I your permission to 
see her.” 

The doctor bowed his head in silence 
while his heart beat fast. Throwing 
himself into a seat, he stared abstract- 
edly at the floor before him, while that 
faithful watch-dog, Memory, unchained 
all the ghosts which Crombie would fain 
have kept resting in their graves. He 
remembered the first time he had ever 
seen his wife; it was at an evening 
party and she had worn white with 
white flowers in her hair; and then the 
afternoon he had asked her to marry 
him, how she had said “yes” with her 
eyes looking tenderly and gravely into 
his, there was no pretending that she 
did not love him in return, as she said: 
“You have asked me to wear the most 
precious gifts a man can bestow upon 
a woman—your name and your hon- 
or. God help me to keep them for you 
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as perfect and unsullied as you gave 
them into my charge.” 

And the night of their marriage when 
she whispered to him as they were being 
driven to the depot: “ Nothing can sep- 
arate us in all our lives,” and he had 
crushed her to him as he answered: 
“ Nothing.” 

And when that darling link between 
their lives, the boy, came to them and 
it seemed as if the mother’s spirit was 
about to embark upon that unknown 
ocean which all must travel at last, she 
had drawn Julian’s head upon her bosom 
and kissed the eyes wet with tears. 

“My poor, poor boy,” she murmured, 
“don’t cry so; love the baby for both 
of us and make him as good a man as 
his father.” 

If she had died then, he thought 
fiercely, she would still have been his, 
and he would know that no other had 
the right to love her orto come between 
them. “Can she have forgotten?’ he 
wondered in astonishment. “ Is she after 
all like other women who can put one 
man out of their thoughts with the old 
glove he has held, and don another with 
its successor ?” 

“Can she have forgotten all, every- 
thing that we have been to each other ?” 
Blindly and stupidly he repeated the 
question to himself, while he thought 
desperately of certain things of which 
he would like to remind her. 

It was perhaps ten minutes, but it 
had*been to him as a century when 
Thorn came again hurriedly into the 
room. 

“Julian, Julian, 
has the cholera ! 
at once.” 

Mechanically Crombie seized his hat 
and medicine case and followed his 
friend. His wife wanted him? He 
had no wife. How long since she had 
wanted him before? Did she want 
him now? Could she feel that he 
wanted her every minute of his life? 

When they reached the door of 
Mrs, Crombie’s apartments Julian was 
brought face to face with the reality 
of the situation. Upon the bed lay the 
child who took his being from him, and 
whose little form in perfect health 
he had pressed to his heart but yester- 
day, now laid low with the dread 
plague and agonized with ungovernable 
thirst. The little features seemed to be 
shrunken, and the eyes so much like 
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he cried, “ Reggy 
Your wife wants you 






Julian’s never moved, but gazed fixedly, 
as if looking away into the depths of 
that world to which the little sufferer 
was speeding his way. 

The German physician had given up 
all hope; the English doctor was out 
of town. In despair the mother had 
thought of the successful American 
practitioner across the road, and hastily 
summoned her old friend Mr. Thorn 
for advice. 

“JT am alone,” she said, confusedly. 
“ My child is dying they tell me ; do you 
think Dr. Crombie could help him ?” 

Even in her agitation Ford Thorn 
saw the quick blood mount to cheeks, 
throat and temples as she pronounced 
the name so formally. 

“T have more faith in him than in 
anyone else in the world,” he answered. 
“T will go back for him immediately,” 
and without waiting to hear her speak 
again he summoned his friend. 

“Tt is my fault,” said the mother in 
affright as Crombie entered. “I should 
have left town as Dr. Sydenham com- 
manded.” 

Julian bowed stiffly, though heaven 
knew how madly he longed to take the 
speaker in his arms and comfort her. 
But he did not dare trust himself to 
look at her, and swiftly and deftly and 
with few questions he set about relief, 
bending over the stricken child as only 
a father could do and administering 
the medicines with a firm hand. * 

Through the long hours of the night 
he sat there, while slowly and almost 
reluctantly nature’s heat returned to 
the little body and the functions of life 
seemed to regain their sway, while 
Crombie brought to bear the skill of 
science and love upon the child-patient, 
and wrestled with the deadly epidemic. 

Only once did he notice the trembling 
woman at the other side of the child’s 
bed; then it was to remark how the 
night’s strain had told upon her. 

“Go and rest yourself,” he said, 
authoritatively, remembering certain 
frailties in her health. 

“Do you think I could leave him?” 
she asked, reproachfully. “He is my 
child. I cannot rest while he is dying.” 

“He is also my child,” answered 
Crombie, defiantly. 

“Will he live? Can you save him ?” 
asked the mother. She felt, despite 
herself, the faith born of close and in- 
timate knowledge. 














Julian’s heart throbbed fiercely. He 
raised his head from the boy and looked 
full into her eyes. “You trusted your- 
self to me when he was born,” he said, 
gravely ; “trust tome now, and take the 
rest you are so needing. He is no worse. 
I will call you at the slightest change.” 

They had scarcely noticed that Thorn 

had withdrawn hours before and left 
them alone. To watch the woman he 
loved in the company of the only man 
she had ever loved was more than Ford 
Thorn could bear. 
- Worn out with fatigue and anxiety 
Orla obeyed Crombie’s words, and fell 
soon into a light slumber, while Julian 
watched by the boy. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed aloud 
when the first flicker of dawn penetrat- 
ed the apartment. The increased full- 
ness of the child’s pulse, and the flush 
of life which took the place of the leaden 
hue, indicated that the dreaded enemy 
had been worsted and stolen away un- 
der cover of the night. In his joy he 
kissed the little face so like his own. 

Then he stepped to the window and 
looked out upon the chill, venomous va- 
por which the sun would soon pierce 
furiously, and smelled the stale odor as 
of dead leaves in the air. 

“Another cholera-breeder,” he thought 
as he turned away and drew the portiere 
behind which his wife was sleeping. 

The broad, low bed stood before him 
holding in its spacious embrace Orla’s 
figure, and as Crombie gazed upon it, a 
mad longing came upon him to seize the 
slender form in his arms and compel 
her to believe in him. 

The sleeper’s eyes opened drowsily 
with the instinctive sense perhaps of 
being watched, then she rose hurriedly 
and approached him, ‘“ Worse?” she 
asked hastily. “Tell me the truth, is 
there no hope?” 

For answer he clasped her in his strong 
arms as she would have passed him, and 
held her to his heart. 

“Our boy lives,” he whispered, “and 
will live. Tell me the truth, is there no 
hope for his father?” 
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A burning blush flooded cheeks and 
throat as she lay passive for an instant 
in his embrace, the old love-clasp that 
she knew so well. After all, what mat- 
tered anything so long as they loved 
each other? 

“T have been so hard, so unforgiving, 
so unpardoning,” she said in a low tone, 
“how can you still care? Do you 
know,” she said, nervously playing with 
a button of his coat, “I longed for you 
to speak to me last night, I was so 
frightened about Reggy; and when you 
came in I could have clung to you and 
cried like a child.” 

“My precious little wife,” said Crom- 
bie solemnly, as he pressed her head to 
his shoulder, “no other woman has ever 
been to me what you are, no other wo- 
man ever will be. If I wronged you at 
all it was in appearances, I am telling 
you Heaven’s own truth, and I want you 
to believe it.” 

Why had she ever doubted him ? How 
could she ever have withheld forgiveness 
no matter what his fault? What had 
changed affairs so suddenly and restored 
her confidence? Could it have been the 
work of that Supreme magician, who 
alone rules the human heart? 

“ But you love me better than appear- 
ances?” she questioned anxiously and 
he smiled with great tenderness. 

“‘T love you as I have ever loved you,” 
he answered, “before all else that life 
can offer, dearer than manhood, ambi- 
tion or honor.” His voice was deep with 
emotion, and as speech failed him he 
drew her closer and yet closer in his 
arms, and bowed his head upon her 
fragrant hair. 

“When can we go home, Julian?” 
questioned his wife, as they ‘walked to- 
wards the child’s bedside. 

The little fellow gazed up at them 
with conscious eyes, as they stood before 
him. The robust health of his childhood 
was fast asserting itself. 

“Papa! mamma!” hecried gleefully, 
“will you let him stay, mamma ?”’ 

And Julian and his wife looked at each 


other with a smile 
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MY ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


BY HERMAN RAVE, 


’ONG before I became 

a citizen of A sel 
men.) had been a keeper 
ee-1 in a menagerie for 
a season, and suc- 
cessfully bullied the 
lions and tigers un- 
der my care. So it 
was little wonder 
that, while we were 
‘all gathered at the 
armory one evening, 
I should boast a lit- 
tle of my ability to 
handle wild animals. 
The boys laughed incredulously, and 
one of them suggested that I ought to 
go to C , where a circus had been 
wrecked and the tigers and lions had 
escaped ; it would give me a chance to 
demonstrate my powers. 

“Perhaps he needn’t go there,” re- 
marked our corporal. “Some of the 
brutes may stray over this way.” 

There seemed to be little likelihood 
of such an event, yet after we had parted 
and I walked home through the shaded 
streets, where the electric lights and 
trees made queer shadows, the corporal’s 
remark insisted upon coming back again 
and again, and by the time I turned the 
latch-key and let myself into the house, 
it seemed tot near so foolish a speech 
as when first heard; indeed, I looked 
around in quick alarm at a soft pit-a- 
patting sound behind me, and there was 
a sense of relief when it proved to be 
only the footstep of a vagrant dog. 

I went to bed, thinking of wrecked 
circuses, roaming lions and tigers, and 
it was small wonder that processions of 
wild animals moved through my dreams, 

Once, when I woke up with a start 
after some unusually disagreeable play 
of fancy, I wished the corporal's remark 
and all the circuses at the bottom of the 
sea. But the vagaries of these dreams 
were to be topped off by something 
more realistic. 












Shortly after midnight I was startled 


by loud, urgent knocking, and the sound 
of some one ringing the door-bell and 
at the same time pounding upon the 
door as if trying to burst it open. The 
people of the house had been awakened, 
and were running down-stairs to see 


what was the matter. I heard the street- 
door opened and voices talking in the 
hall; then my name was called, and, 
hurriedly dressing, I ran down-stairs, 
fearing some great disaster. 

It was the corporal. By the dim, 
greenish light of the hall-lamp his face 
looked positively ghastly with fright. 
His shoes were dusty, as if he had walked 
along the middle of the street, and his 
clothing had been hastily thrown on— 
he was not dressed. 

For a moment I looked at him in 
amazement. There certainly was no 
fire; the streets were too quiet. Had 
some crime been committed? But no! 

“Those confounded lions of that Van 
Dander show are in town! They’ve 
been seen by a number of persons and 
the whole town is afraid of being eaten 
up! Can you catch them?” 

Could I catch them? Asif it werea 
matter of a couple of domestic kittens. 
The question tickled me in its supreme 
absurdity, and I burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter. Could I catch them? Of course I 
couldn’t! More likely they could catch 
me! 

“But you said that you had handled 
lions.” 

“Yes; in a cage, well-fed, and by day- 
light. But this is quite a different mat- 
ter!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the corporal in a 
tone of disgust, “I thought it was all 
brag, that talk of yours. Then we'll 
have to hunt them down and shoot them. 
Good-night !” 

“Hold on; where are you going?” I 
cried, stung by his remark. 

“To the armory.” 

“Well, wait till I get my rifle and I'll 
go along. Perhaps I may be of some 
service anyhow.” 

In a moment I procured the weapon 
and as we stepped from the house I 
noticed that the corporal picked up a 
heavy rifle at the door. 

We kept the middle of the streets, 
reconnoitering carefully and holding our 
guns in readiness. However, beyond 
the fantastic shadows cast by the electric 
light, nothing was to be seen. The 
streets were absolutely deserted. 

At the armory several of the mem- 
bers of the company were gathered, and 











as we entered they received us with a 
volley of questions. 

Had we seen anything? Had we 
heard anything? No? What had bet- 
ter be done then? etc., etc. 

The armory was a long, low wooden 
building. One large room occupied its 
entire width. At the farther end a 
couple of dressing-rooms had been par- 
titioned off, and there also stood a bill- 
iard-table and a couple of benches. 

I walked toward the table and, lying 
down upon it, with my eyes turned 
toward the door, called the boys up for 
a consultation, for they appeared to ex- 
pect me to act as leader. 

They stood around me and listened 
for what I would say, but before a word 
could escape my lips our eyes were 
turned to the door. It was slowly very 
slowly opening. 

A strange spell held us bound, gazing 
at the moving door. No one spoke. 

Suddenly the black and yellow muz- 
ale of a gigantic lion was thrust through 
the opening. There was a cry of terror 
from the men, a scampering flight, and 
I was left alone to confront the terrible 
brute. 

There was absolutely no chance for 
flight had I wished it, though I did not. 
A strange, horrible fascination was upon 
me. The blazing eyes of the brute 
seemed to hold me with a mesmeric in- 
fluence, from which I could not with- 
draw. 

He had now come entirely inside, and 
stood eyeing me steadily. What a mag- 
nificent animal he was! His maned 
front grand and kingly, his body and 
limbs massive, yet supple, his lashing 
tail sinuously graceful. 

For a moment—what a moment !—he 
stood thus facing me, as if taking my 
measure and in evident doubt whether 
to attack me forthwith or first to 
explore the place. 

He seemed to conclude that I was 
securely penned, and his fierce eyes left 
mine to look curiously at the flaming 
gas-jets. It was but a second, yet 
it saved me, for my will-power reas- 
serted itself, and everything in me ral- 
lied to the contest for life, which was 
sure to come, and which must utterly 
depend upon my nerve. 

I raised myself slightly, and the move- 
ment attracted the lion’s attention. 
Slowly his gaze dropped from the con- 
templation of the gas-jets. His eyes 
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sought mine, and with catlike cau- 
tion and certainty he crawled forward 
quivering, with a slow, sinuous move- 
ment of the body, till he crouched 
within three yards of me. But I had 
shaken off that fearful numbing in- 
fluence, and had steadily met the blaz- 
ing fury of his eyes with the cold, 
stern assertion of human will. His 
quivering ceased. He crouched motion- 
less. In silence we gazed at each other, 
how long I cannot tell, for in that terri- 
ble and supreme battle of human will 
against brute instinct every sense in me 
was merged in the silent, intense effort 
to compel my foe to lower his eyes and 
acknowledge me his master, I felt that 
I should conquer. Fear gave way to a 
savage feeling of recklessness and exul- 
tation. 

My eyes did not waver, and the tawny 
fire of his orbs tried at last to shrink 
away from me, but in vain. I had won, 
and now I would not let the cowed 
brute drop his eyes, but held him with a 
power as inexplicable to myself as it 
was to him. 

His limbs relaxed their rigid tension, 
and awkwardly he tried to back away 
from a fear he did not understand. Had 
I let him go he would have slunk into 
the street like a whipped cur; but I 
thought of the sleeping town. 

Without changing my attitude or re- 
moving my eyes, I called softly to the 
corporal, He answered, and I heard a 
door creak behind me. The lion started, 
but the authority of my look still held 
him. 

“Quick, corporal !” I whispered,“ take 
true aim—straight into the lion’s eye. 
Shoot, and shoot true ; for heaven’s sake, 
shoot true!” 

For answer there was the sharp click 
of a gun-lock. It broke the spell which 
had held the brute, and with a terrific 
roar he raised himself to meet the 
new foe, then crouched for the spring. 
Vainly I tried to catch his eyes. Would 
the corporal never shoot! I felt then 
the fearful agony of suspense and 
death ! 

Ah! A sharp crash, a reverberating 
roar, the hurtling of a tawny mass 
against and over me—and I awoke from 
the most awful dream of my life to find 
my mastiff cuddling his affectionate 
head against my face. 

The Van Dander lions never came to 
our town. 















































HILDA’S RACE. 






BY H. F. P. 


duce you 
to Hilda 
through the 
letter that 
made her 
known to me. 
It is from my 
friend, Frank 
Hunt, who was 
So visiting cous- 
aa es ~ x6) ins of mine at 
; ; a country 
house near a little village in Northern 
Pennsylvania. My business in New 
York detained me all that lovely spring- 
time, and Frank’s many well-intended 
letters only made my fate all the 
harder to bear. 

“Well, old fellow, now you will hear 
at length what has happened to me here. 
You know I’m not much good at losing 
my heart, but by Jove, I’m mightily 
afraid I shall be done for if I stay the 
extra two weeks your dear aunt has 
asked me. And who do you suppose is 
the unlucky thief? Why, the eighteen- 
year-old daughter of a kind of gentle- 
man farmer down here. Joseph Brown 
his name is; you may have heard of 
him. You are grinning with delight 
at the idea of my not being as proof as 
I have boasted, but when I tell you of 
the first time I met her, you will see that 
I have reason to be vanquished. Ex- 
cuse all this enthusiasm ; she is worth it, 
you know. 

“The first day it let up raining last 
week your cousin asked me to try a new 
horse of hers, and I rode out next morn- 
ing, taking fence and ditch in spite of 
the mud. No one was in sight, until 
from out the woods not far off, came 
a horse, mounted, I shortly discov- 
ered, by a young girl. The beast 
seemed decidedly restive as he came 
from the woods. He reared and kicked 
about a good bit, then came across the 
field in my direction, toward a pretty 
high fence. For asecond I was alarmed, 
for I am not in the habit of seeing un- 
attended females riding cross-country, 
and thought the rider might have lost 
control over him, but in another second 
I saw how much I was mistaken. The 
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horse took the fence like a bird, and was 
coming toward the field where I stood 
unobserved. I looked at the next fence ; 
it was more than four feet high, with 
an ugly ditch on this side that the girl 
might not see. On they came ata gallop, 
slowing up as they reached the fence. 
‘Look out for the ditch,’ I called out. 
The girl either heard not or heeded 
not. The horse rose to the jump, and a 
moment more was down in the ditch. I 
was by them in an instant, but the girl 
was up even sooner. When the horse 
was on his feet unhurt I looked at the 
young Amazon by my side. 

“ She struck your poor smitten pal as 
being the finest girl he ever looked on. 
Her habit was covered with mud, her 
hat off, and her hair blowing about in the 
most charmingly curly disorder. It is, by 
the way, a golden brown, and always 
looks prettiest when a trifle mussed. She 
is tall and graceful as Diana. (Heavens, 
how poetical we are growing!) She 
looked at me with great dark eyes, and 
a slight smile of the reddest and most 
tempting lips you can imagine. Her 
clear skin was slightly dabbed with 
mud, which showed the delicacy of her 
coloring more plainly. ‘Thank Heaven, 
you are not hurt,’ I said. ‘No,’ she 
laughed carelessly, ‘I never am.’ ‘Didn't 
you see the ditch?’ I said. ‘Yes, but I 
hoped Lorna could take it. Thank 
you,’ she added, as I helped her into the 
saddle, and without another word she 
was gone. Quite evidently she cared 
for my assistance no further, and I rode 
slowly home, seeing only that fair, mud- 
bespattered vision. 

“To my delight I found from Miss 
Miller that the young Amazon (who was 
Miss Brown) was to be at the dinner 
Mrs. Billy Earl was giving the next 
night. And there she was, another sort 
of a vision, dressed simply and very ar- 
tistically in a rather original style. 

“Since then, as you may imagine, I 
have seen her often, especially when 
riding. She is a perfect horsewoman, 
but frightfully reckless, a queer girl, 
and decidedly original. She adores her 
father, who spoils her. She lives alone 
with him, and he is her only relative. 
They tell me she has refused many 











proposals, and is firm in her determina- 
tion always to enjoy her present inde- 
pendence with her father. She is aw- 
fully clever, of course, and teaches a 
little school composed of poor country 
children, all for the love of humanity, 
though love for the adult male portion 
seems to be lacking. She does not ob- 
ject to our companionship, apparently, 
on occasions and in a don camarade sort 
of way, but is horribly indifferent to us 
unfortunates individually. 

“ Apparently one of my lady’s favor- 
ite maxims is ‘ Early to bed, early to 
rise.” Imagine me scouring the country 
three mornings a week at seven o’clock 
insearch of her. Yousee I have it with 
avengeance. She is all independence, 
none of the flirt in her, and yet at times 
she is charmingly coquettish, and there 
— Oh, well, you may be tired of my 
rhapsodies, so, dear old man, au revoir. 

“Frank H.” 

After his two weeks at my relatives’ 
Frank spent two more at Mrs. Earl’s, 
who was a firm friend of his, and then 
one day he walked in upon me and told 
me his tale of woe. He had been re- 
fused, poor fellow. I knew that at a 
glance, but the story of his refusal was 
unusual. 

He had seen Miss Brown constantly ; 
she had grown very friendly with him, 
and they rode and drove together nearly 
every day. Finally she even let him 
come to her little school and play with 
the children. One day she gave a pic- 
nic for “her children,” as she called 
them, and Frank did not have to beg 
long before she consented to let him 
come, That day he felt encouraged, and 
almost thought she loved him. After 
the picnic was over he drove her home, 
and then they sat together on the ver- 
anda, and he told her he should proba- 
bly leave in a few days. 

“But you will come back soon, sure- 
ly?” She said it hastily, and he saw 
her color rise suddenly as she looked 
away from him. 

“Not this year,” Frank said. 
you promise to miss me a little?” 

Hilda had recovered herself, 


“Will 


and 


laughingly said, “Of course! What a 
question! I shall miss you very much.” 

Frank regretted her regained self-pos- 
session, and asserted that he really 
must leave in the first train the next 
morning, and must say good-by. Then, 
Frank assured me, though it was dusk 
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and he could not see plainly, he could 
almost swear there were tears in her 
eyes as he held her little hand and said 
good-by. And wonderful fact, that 
little hand remained quite quietly in his 
for several minutes, as with a trembling 
voice—Frank did swear it trembled— 
she said good-by. 

On account of this unusual submis- 
siveness, Frank took courage and said, 
“Aren’t you a bit sorry I’m leaving, 
and for so long ?”’ 

There wasa whispered “Yes,” and 
Frank continued : 

“Do you know that though I ought 
to leave to-morrow, yet, I am so sorry~ 
to go that if you would only tell me to 
stay I would wait another week. Do 
ask me to? Please say just one word?” 

“Stay,” she said, softly. 

Frank impulsively kissed the hand 
he still held, but Hilda quickly recalled 
her independence. 

“That is really too gallant, an old 
fashion I never could bear; but I am 
glad you will wait another week. We 
can have some more racing. But itis 
very late, and I ought to dress.” 

“That, I suppose, is a dismissal for 
me,” said Frank, very much piqued, and 
taking the hint, he left the veranda 
and drove away. 

The week that followed poor Frank 
was very much teased by this young 
lady of many moods. One day she was 
enchantingly sweet and gracious; the 
next she was a merry, laughing child, 
treating him as a favorite playmate; 
another, she would be serious, almost 
sad, and yet kind; again she would 
quiz him unmercifully, and on other 
unhappy days for Frank she would be 
absolutely disdainful. 

But the day before he left she was in 
a pleasing mood, and Frank decided he 
must know his fate. So as they rode 
along together he told her (and he did 
it eloquently, I am sure) that he loved 
her, and asked her if there was any 
hope. 

What did this strange and change- 
able girl do then? She laughed lightly, 
and with a roguish look in her dark 
eyes, turned to Frank and suggested 
they should have a race (the road was 
straight and soft) to the red barn he 
could see at a distance. 

“If you win,” she said, “I am the 
prize!” 

Frank told me this in a fury. She did 
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it, he said, only to provoke him, know- 
ing how much the better horse she had. 

He was preparing a dignified refusal, 
he said, when the wretched flirt gave 
him such a beseeching look, and said 
“Do try!” so prettily, that all he could 
do was to consent, and away they went. 

Then Frank dramatically described 
the race: he was suddenly seized with 
a wild feeling that if he killed his horse 
he would win, and cheat this cruel maid. 

He tore on, belaboring his poor steed, 
and making him run faster than he ever 
had before, or ever should again. “On, 
my beauty, on!” he whispered. “We 
will win her yet! On, faster, faster 
still!” and the horse seemed to under- 
stand, Frank said, and quickened his 
speed, 

But, alas! Hilda was several yards 
ahead, and her favorite horse, Fleet, 
who seemed to wish to save his mis- 
tress, flew faster and faster. Then, 
when Frank had gained a little, Hilda 
looked over her shoulder anxiously, 
her face flushed with excitement, and 
urged her horse still more. As they 
neared the barn the dust was flying 
and the wind whistling in their ears. 
Hilda was gaining at every long bound, 
until of a sudden Fleet stumbled, tried 
vainly torecover himself,and a moment 
more was lying in the dust. Almost 
before he lay sprawled on the ground 
Frank had flown past and reached the 
barn. Then he hurried back to where 
Hilda was vainly trying to make Fleet 
get up. 

She looked at him, her dark eyes 
blazing. 

“T have won,” he exclaimed joyfully, 
“and won fairly! Have I not?” 

“Certainly ; but perhaps before you 
gloat over your victory you will help 
me. See what has happened to Fleet.” 
Her voice was icy, her glance still more 
so, and Frank said he then realized dis- 
consolately that she did not love him. 

It proved that Fleet had broken his 
leg. Poor Fleet, he had disappointed 


his mistress for the first and last time. ° 


Hilda was broken-hearted. She sat by 
the horse while Frank went for help, 
and waited until the veterinary had de- 
cided that nothing could be done, and 
that poor Fleet must be shot. Then 
Frank took her home, but she was abso- 
lutely silent all the way and rushed to 
her room without a word, leaving him 
standing in the hall. 
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The next day Frank went to see her, 
thinking that after all perhaps he had 
been mistaken, and that her conduct 
was amply accounted for by the fact of | 
her losing her favorite horse. So with 
heightened spirits he waited for her to 
come down. 

In a few moments she appeared. She 
had been crying, and was quite pale. 
“My poor darling,” said Frank softly, 
going up to her. 

This was stupid of him, and I told 
him so, but he said nothing would have 
made any difference to that heartless 
flirt. 

She flushed deeply and remarked in 
as icy a tone as she had used the day be- 
fore, “Don’t pretend you sympathize 
with me, Mr. Hunt. Give me credit for 
enough intelligence to understand that 
of course you can only rejoice at Fleet’s 
death, since it gave you your horrible 
victory.” 

Now Frank is one who has always 
been made much of by women, and his 
pride and anger rose as Hilda said this. 
He told me that he then understood she 
hated the thought of marrying him, and 
had been only amusing herself at his 
expense all those weeks. He said to her 
quite calmly and in a much icier tone 
than hers, he assured me, “I beg your 
pardon most humbly, Miss Brown, I did 
not think you would regret my victory 
so deeply, but do not imagine that I 
will take our agreement seriously ; the 
horrible victory was, after all, an unfort- 
unate accident, and I might have under- 
stood you intended to refuse me defi- 
nitely yesterday. Good morning” 

That was the end of poor Frank's 
story. He had since taken passage for 
Europe. 

In December Frank came back. He 
imagined he was entirely cured of his 
broken heart, and that all that was left 
was a great bitterness toward all the fair 
sex, and toward one in particular. I 
saw further. He still suffered, in spite 
of his feigned indifference. 

In the spring I had the luck to have 
amonth’s vacation givenme. I say in 
the spring, but my vacation did not be- 
gin till the first of June, and I was going 
to stay with the Millers. It would be 
my.turn to make Hilda’s acquaintance. 

One day,to my astonishment, as we 
were lunching at my club, Frank said, 
“Oh, by the way, I forgot to tell you, I 
have half a mind to go to the country 


















with you—Lillie Earl has asked me to 
stay with her. She says it’s very gay 
there now and will be allsummer.” I 
guessed what was in his mind, and ad- 
vised him to go, for, after all, he would 
have to go some time and might as well 
get it over with. So the first week in June 
we set off together, Frank ina gay enough 
mood at first, but growing decidedly 
quiet toward the end of our journey. 

For some days Frank and I did not 
meet. My cousins spoke to me of Hilda, 
and said Frank had had a tremendous 
flirtation with her. She had not been 
away from the country but once all 
winter, and did not seem to care at 
all for the present gayeties, so they had 
almost thought it serious. ‘“ But she is 
coming to our dinner party next week,” 
Mamie added. 

The next day Frank and I rode to- 
gether. On our way home we saw a 
horsewoman coming toward us. Before 
I could distinguish the rider I saw from 
Frank’s face that it must be Hilda. 

As she drew near I saw shé was as 
charming as Frank had said—in fact 
much more charming. She flushed all 
over at recognizing Frank, and how her 
eyes shone as she smiled her welcome ! 
He only gave her a very civil bow and 
passed on. 

“That is she,” he said indefinitely, as 
we rode along. 

“ Miss Brown, I suppose you mean,” I 
answered. “I knew that at a glance. 
Your taste was good.” He scowled so 
angrily that I said no more. 

They met oftener after that, and 
Frank seemed to desire rather than 
shun meeting her, though he showed her 
not the slightest attention. He was 
civil, and coldly so at that. If she cared 
at allfor him he was having his revenge 
in full, for as I watched the girl I grew 
more and more to feel that she probably 
did care for him. 

I set myself to make friends with Miss 
Brown, and I was more successful than 
at first I dared to hope, perhaps because 


she knew I was Frank’s greatest chum.” 


It was a delightful, perhaps even a 
dangerous occupation, for she had al- 
most more fascination than I have ever 
seen in any woman. At times she 
seemed pleased to hear me talk of him,— 
I was careful not to make him the topic 
of conversation too often,—and again she 
would wear a bored air and say rather 
cold things of him. 
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I found she was fond of being sarcas- 
tic when she spoke of men. Was not 
that a sign of asore heart? I watched 
carefully. Dear little Hilda! Those were 
hard days for her. How often have I 
seen her among a party of horsemen, 
cast furtive glances at Frank riding 
ahead with another girl whom he, poor 
fellow, talked to more earnestly perhaps 
because he knew Hilda might be re- 
garding him. 

Frank was miserable, too, in those days. 
At last he told me he was tired of the 
country, and would remain only till the 
end of the week. “Ihave accomplished 
what I came for,” he added. 

“You have made her believe you are 
indifferent,” I said, “ but you are notin- 


different, and neither is she. Take my 
advice and try once more.” 
“ Rubbish!” he said angrily. “If you 


are my friend you will not speak of her 
again.” : 

He left at the end of the week to spend 
the rest of the summer at Bar Harbor. 
One day when I was calling on Hilda 
I happened to mention this. 

“What! Gone?” was all she said. 

He had never called, not even to say 
good-by. 

I left the country after more than a 
month’s stay, parting great friends with 
Miss Brown. I believe she liked me 
sincerely, and yet there was something 
in her regard for me that made me pity 
her with all my heart. 

One September day as I read the 
paper my eye came across a passage 
telling of the death of a Mr. Brown, a 
horse fancier, of Pennsylvania. I read 
it hurriedly, and it proved as I feared. 
Hilda’s father had died suddenly, leav- 
ing her alone in the world. As soon as 
1 could collect my thoughts I wrote to 
her. How pitied the girl, left without 
one near relation or friend. As I 
thought of her more and more, I de- 
cided to get away somehow and go to 
her. Any friend would be better than 
none at this time; and besides being her 
friend, I was Frank’s. 

I found her even more prostrated 
with grief than I had imagined. She 
was entirely alone. She had had an 
elderly, lady with her, a friend of her 
father, for two weeks, and when she 
was obliged to leave Hilda would have 
no one. 

She seemed glad to see me. “ You 
are my best friend, I really believe,” 
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she said—“ I know how hard it was for 
you to come.” How simply she said it, 
and how sad her pretty face was! 

She was much changed. She seemed 
crushed, and bore it in a dazed way I 
could not bear tosee. “If Frank were 
only here,” I thought, and then it oc- 
curred to me to ask Hilda where he was, 
for I thought he must have written her. 

The tears rushed to her eyes when I 
asked her, though she brushed them 
away, and her voice was hard as she 
said : “ He has never written me, or even 
sent me a word. He is not my friend. 
and yet once I knew him so well.” 

I was astounded ; it was unlike him ; 
his heart must have softened toward 
her in her sorrow. 

One day when I was with her I saw 
her grow very ugly and lose her temper 
entirely toward a farmer’s wife who had 
been too interfering. After the woman 
had left; Hilda turned impulsively and 
said : “I am ashamed—ashamed to have 
you see me lose all self-control. I 
thought I was growing stronger. My 
horrible temper once changed all my 
life—I am lonely.” She burst into tears, 
unnerved and beyond all self-control. 

It was the first time I had seen her 
unable to restrain her grief. I tried to 
comfort her, and ended by saying, “I 
understand. It is about Frank you 
spoke, but I will make it right.” 

“What are you saying?” she said, 
rising before me, her face filled with 
anger. “As you are a man of honor, I 
command you never to breathe what I 
said in a moment of weakness. Never 
breathe it to any one—to him above all.” 
Then the tears again came to her eyes, 
as she added humbly: “I beg of you, 
dear friend, as you value my friendship, 
promise me you will never speak of it.” 
What could I do but promise? 

Another week and I was again in 
New York, and on the first of October 
Frank again put in an appearance. A 
bright idea flashed across my mind. I 
would ask him why he had never writ- 
ten ; I could at least tell him how his 
rudeness—I would call it abominable 
rudeness—had hurt Hilda’s feelings, and 
with all the eloquence I could muster 


‘for so long trembled in his! 





I would describe her grief. Ata iucky 
opportunity would tell him of my need 
of a horse, and how I should like to get 
one of Hilda’s, and say I wished he 
would do me the favor of getting it. 
It would only take him a day or two. 
The horse business must, of course, 
be warily done; not mentioned in the 
same breath as Hilda’s grief and his 
rudeness. 

Strange to say, my sly scheme finally 
succeeded. After a time I received a 
hasty note from Frank saying he was off 
for the country to get me my horse, and 
to apologize to Miss Brown for his 
rudeness. 

It seems that Frank waited only a 
few hours after his arrival in the coun- 
try before starting to accomplish his 
mission. He waited in the library only 
a moment or two before Hilda came 
in, very pale and looking lovelier than 
ever, of course, he thought, in her black 
gown. She greeted him coldly, but 
how that hand that he had not held 
Frank’s 
excuses were well given, but Hilda re- 
ceived them coldly, and Frank was awed 
both by her sadness and her coldness— 
so completely awed that for a few min- 
utes there was silence. 

“You must be lonely.” 

How tender Frank’s voice was as he 
said that, and how filled his eyes were 
with sympathy as he looked into hers. 

“T am,” she said, withdrawing her 
gaze, and her voice shook slightly. 

“But you will not be lonely always ; 
you will marry.” 

“ Never,” said Hilda, but not as firmly 
as she meant to. 

“T am glad of that,” Frank said hur- 
riedly, “for there is only one man I 
should be willing to see you marry, and 
you would not marry him. But why 
are you so determined ?” 

Hilda’s cheek was no longer pale, and 
her voice was more unsteady than ever 
as she answered: “Because the only 
man I ever loved I lost through my 
horrible temper.” She looked up at 
him—and there is no need to follow 
them any further. 

Frank forgot to buy my horse 





























construction of an inexpensive and 

serviceable canoe for cruising under 

paddle. As there is no question re- 
garding the growing popularity of the 
modern sailing canoe, it may be as well 
to describe and explain the methods by 
which an amateur may build a useful 
craft of the latter class. To gain stability 
for sail carrying, elements different from 
those required for paddling enter into the 
construction of the canoe, and in order 
to combine them so as to allow either 
mode of propulsion some sacrifice in the 
respective qualities is necessary. Hence 
it will be noted that the addition of 
sails, centerboard and rudder, changes 
the character of the craft. Of course ac- 
cording to modern decree such a vessel 
maintains its place in aquatic nomencla- 
ture as a canoe, since it can be propelled 
by a paddle. 

The canoe to be considered offers a 
design that has shown ability in rough 
water sailing, and it furthermore ac- 
commodates two persons comfortably 
in paddling. In this boat the clinker 
mode of build is described, for, owing 
to the more perpendicular stem and 
stern, the former style of construction 
is not so well adapted. Here, also, sep- 
arately built stem and stern pieces are 
got out and joined to a keel, in all of 
which a groove or rabbet is cut to receive 
the edge of planking. The keel is of 
clear oak three-quarters inch thick and 
four or five inches wide, tapering to one 
inch where it joins stem and stern. Cut 
the stem and stern pieces from hackma- 
tack root, or saw out of oak plank one 
inch thick. Join to the keel by a long 
square splice after cutting the rabbet. 
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This boat may be built bottom up on 
the stocks, the molds having been 
properly secured in place. Figs. 2 and 
3 show the joining of stem and stern to 
keel, the rabbet groove and a rudder. 
Fig. 4 shows top of stem and stern 
planking and rabbet. 

The planking will be a quarter inch 
thick, put on five or six streaks to the side 
and each lapping the one 
below for five-eighths of an F9- 2 
inch. To take the — a 
for shaping the planks, care 
and alae are required, Sle we 
The spiling staff or batten 
is cut out of one quarter 
inch, or less, soft 
wood the length 
of the gunwale 
line and four or five inches wide. Tack 
the staff to the molds and shape it roughly 
to the rabbet line, a couple of trials will 
get it nearenough. Tack it on again 

so it will lie roughly 

Fig. 8 along the rabbet 

line. Now with a 

rule and pencil draw 
rs a straight mark 
across the staff, the 
rabbetandthestem; 
continue this every 
two inches until 
the straighter 
part of keel is 
reached, where 
the marks may be four inches apart and 
so on to the end at the stern. See Fig. 
4%. At oneof the marks along the fore 
part make a cross (X) on the 
staff line and also on the stem 
to determine its place, and 
called the surmark. These 
lines insure setting the com- 
passes to transfer the spiling 
to the plank. Take the com- 
passes and set the points, say 
two and a half inches, and 
sweep a circle on-the staff 
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Spiling at Rabbet 


so that if the points become acci- 
dently changed they can.be reset. One 
point of the compasses is then set at the 
pencil line on the lower edge of the rab- 
bet and the other pricks a point on the 
staff on the continuation of the line. 
Apply the compasses in succession to 
all the lines along the staff and rabbet. 
Mark with chalk on the staff the posi- 
tion of each mold and then remove the 
staff. Lay it on the board you will cut 
the plank from, tack it fast and then 
with the compasses reverse the measure- 
ments, that is, place one point on the 


prick spot on the staff and prick the © 


board for the plank with the other 
point which will correspond to the edge 
of the rabbet line where it met while 
the staff was fastened to the molds. 
Mark also on the plank the surmark and 
the position of the molds as marked on 
the staff. Remove the staff, bend a bat- 
ten to the prick points on the plank and 
draw the pencil line. Saw to the line and 
the shape will be given of the garboard 
where it lies along the rabbet. Set off 
from the lower edge of the garboard 
where the positions of the molds are 
marked the width of plank to its upper 
edge and bend a batten through the 
points, allpwing five-eighths of an inch 
for the lap. To get the proper widths, 
take a thin board of the widths desired, 
tack it at stations 3 and 4, bend the ends 
down over the rabbet at stem and stern 
and tack. Mark along the upper straight 
edge of the plank its intersection on each 
mold. Remove plank, and by measur- 
ing from the rabbet the mark on each 
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mold you get the width of the plank 
at the corresponding positions on the 
plank to which the staff was applied. 
Cut the other garboard from this one, 
bend the edges that fit the rabbet and 
put on, commencing at one end. Asthe 
overlapping edges of the lap streak will 
not look well at bow and stern, they 
should fit the rabbets,thereby presenting 
a smooth surface. To do this the plank 
before putting on is beveled on the top 
edge, commencing about eighteen inches 
from the end. The plank above is also 
beveled on its lower surface to corre- 
spond. Draw a line along a batten the 
length of planks to mark where the 
overlapping planks are to be nailed to- 
gether. If a centerboard is used it 
must be fitted with care (see Fig. 5%). 
The trunk can be made of five-eighth 
inch pine running up to deck. For the 
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amateur it is better to fasten to the 
keel in this manner. Select a hard wood 
board half inch thick, the width of keel 
and length of trunk ; screw it firmly to 
the bottom of trunk laid in lead with 
cloth. Then the affair can be fastenea 
to the keel by screwing the board fast, 
laid in lead with a cloth between. 
Do not forget to cut the slot through 
both board and keel, nor to bore the 
pivot hole for the drop board. At sta- 
tions 1 and 7, the molds may be left in 
permanently if they are cut on their 
edges to receive the planks or put in 
tight bulkheads three feet from stem 
and stern, and so form water-tight com- 
partments. It is quite essential in a 
craft liable to capsizing that air cham- 
bers should be provided. The amount 
of air space necessary can be computed, 
since one cubic foot of air will in fresh 
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water sustain sixty-two and one half 
pounds, and a pound and a half more in 
salt water. The ribs are as in the for- 
mer boat described, and run around full 
length, except at the trunk where they 
will be jagged into the piece holding 
the trunk to the keel. The manner of 
putting on a deck has been described 
in the former paper and also several 
other details of building which will here 
be omitted. In this boat a pointed, 
flaring covering may be put on. Mast 
tubes of brass drop through the 
deck, fastening into a block on the keel. 
Instead of metal tubes square boxing 
tapering to the lower end may be used. 
Hatches may be put in the decks, but it 
will require care to make them tight and 
perfect. 

This craft will carry about one hun- 
dred square feet of sail for racing, but 
much less is best for cruising. Either 
the ordinary rudder or a drop blade 
working on a pivot can be constructed. 
The advantage of the latter style will 
be demonstrated when beaching the 
craft as well as when working among 
high seas, 

Paddles are usually seven or nine feet 
long. If more than seven they should 
be jointed in the center. A seven-foot 
paddle is fairly good for cruising, 
but the physique of the canoeist 
should be consulted and a trial 
made of different lengths. The 
blades vary in width from five to 
seven inches, and may be 
from sixteen to twenty inches 
long. Rubber or leather rings 
are put on the shanks to pre- 
vent water from running to 
the hands, which is a 
prolific cause of blis- 
ters. Fig. 5 shows 
midship section, cen- 
terboard trunk, side 
deck and braces, 
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Several sail plans are given which 
serve to illustrate the idiosyncrasies of 
modern canoemen. Reefing lines should 
be put on, the use of which is apparent. 
Where the boom projects forward of the 
mast, a “goose neck” is screwed or 
bolted to the boom, about one-eighth or 
ninth of its length from the forward end, 
to clasp the mast. On the Mohican and 
balance lug sails a parral at the batten 
yard encircles the mast, while the yard 
at the head of the sail attaches at the 
throat to a ring- sliding on the mast, or, 
what is better to permit lowering, a 
wire should run from the fore end of the 
yard to the point where it hoists against 
the mast and aring traveler put on it 
which snaps to the mast ring and the 
halyard. Fig. 6 shows the steering 
device, readily understood from the cut. 
This is useful where mizzen is car- 
ried and also with the athwartship deck 
seat when under canvas. Fig. 7 shows 
the Mohican sail, a modification of 
the balance lug of sixty-five square feet 
area, which witha small triangular miz- 
zen will drive the boat fast in light 
winds. The reefing lines run from the 
batten to pulleys on the boom and thence 
lead from a pulley or double block at 
the mast to cockpit. When the halyard 
is eased the reef line will instantly draw 
the batten 
tothe boom 
and so re- 
duce sail. 
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coaming and lap- 
streak construction. 
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The canoe should have a weather helm, 
that is a tendency to turn up in the wind 
when the tiller is let go, and therefore 
the center of effort of the sail plan 
should be just aft of the center of the 
boat’s lateral resistance. 

Put in two mast tubes for the use of 
a large or small mizzen—one four feet 
from stern and the other three feet from 
stern. The positions of the masts are 
for the use of the Mohican or balance 
lug style of rig. The centerboard can 
be of 7s inch brass or galvanized iron 
30x14. The forefoot should round up 
well, and the rabbet line, one foot aft of 
a perpendicular line at the stem, should 
be 14% inch above the base. A fair 
shaped stem is shown in Fig. 2. The 
base line, from which heights are taken, 
excludes the thickness of the external 
keel, and is horizontal with the bottom 
of the planking amidships. 

All work should be smoothly rubbed 
with sandpaper. Lead paint is cheap 
and durable, and in conjunction with red- 
lead putty hides many imperfections. 
On a nice surface oil and varnish make 
a handsome finish. Paddles and masts 
can be made of spruce or pine and oiled. 
Booms can be made of pine or bamboo. 

In the following table the figures 
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after the decimal point denote eighths 
of an inch; thus, 14.3 means 1434 inches. 
TABLE OF OFFSETS FOR SAILING CANOE, 



























































F | HEIGHTS. | HALF BREADTHS. 

° | * 

= l "| 

n | Rab. [Deck | Deck |No. 1.|No. 2.|No. 3.|No. 4.| Keel 

° | _ | 18 O.1 O.1 a, _ _ — 

I | 0.4 | = 3 || 8 5-3 | 4-4] 3-3] 8 0.4 

2 — | 11.6 | 12 10.5 9-3 7°79 5.2 1.1 

3 | -- | 10.4 || 14.3 | 13-7 | 13.1 | 11.6 9-3 1.4 

4 — | %0.1 } 14.7 | 14-7 | 14.6 | 13.7 | 12 1.4 

5 — | 10.2 || 14.7 | 14-7 | 14.6 | 13.7 | t2.1 1.4 

6 — | 10.6 || 13.4 | 13.2 | 12.6 |] 11.5 0.4 1.3 

7 | 03 > °S 8.4 7°7 7+3 6.2 4-2 I 

8 | _ ea o.1 O.1 o.1 o.1 oO.1 O.1 
Length over all......cc.ccecce socvesccoosccccesases 16 feet 
Greatest beam .....66- see ee veces eee eeeeenecee 30 inches 
Depth amidships at gunwale.............0005 10% inches 
3 ey rene ere +++.8 inches 


Sheer at stern 
Greatest width of keel........ ... 
From fore side of bow to mast.. 
To fore end of centerboard case. 
To fore end of cockpit....... .. 
LONRth GE COCKDIE). 0... s0vcecsccccccssccvesccesees 


Bleached muslin makes good sails, and 
the cloth should be bighted according 
to fancy—that is, the number of seams 
in which the sail is run, and the bights 





_run parallel with the leach of the sail, 


Sails may be partially mildew and 
water proofed by dipping or soaking in 
a bucket of water in which has been dis- 
solved one-half pound each of sugar of 
lead and powdered alum, and then hung 
up to dry without wringing, 





CANOE SONG. 


s\TRENGTH of the tree that gave the blade 


h Make my heart strong and unafraid. 


And, wind, come fill the sail that I 
May see the friendly shores go by. 
As one may love a brother true, 

I love my boat, my light canoe, 
Where I can lie at length and hear 
The song of robins sweet and clear, 


With now and then a winter blast 
Through towering treetop dashing past. 


These are the dreams that men will know 
When down the summer streams they flow. 





We are content when winds propel, 
Or when my arms the way compel. 


Our only thought is this—to steer 
Of hidden rock and sand-bar clear. 


The sweetest hour to me is when 
I journey from the sight of men, 


Dipping the blades that, left and right, 
Are wings that give me ready flight. 


It makes me glad to see the town 
Behind the hills and bluffs go down, 


Knowing that liquid pathways run 
To where the sweetest peace is won. 


—MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 























I. 

OME twenty years ago a young 
S American artist, Mr. Robert Wy- 
lie, fell upon the quaint old town 
of Pont Aven, in Brittany, during 
the course of a summer’s tramp. He 
was so impressed by its remote and 
picturesque charm that he returned the 
following season with a band of fellow 
students from the Latin Quarter and 
founded the artist colony whose name 
has since become a household word 

among art-lovers the world over. 

Pont Aven lies in the very heart of 
Brittany, within a few miles of the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, and about six huns 
dred kilometers west of Paris. The fare 
from Paris is fifty-eight francs second 
class, or thirty-six francs third. Tickets 
may be bought from the Mont-Parnasse 
station to either Quimperté or Con- 
carneau, preferably Concarneau, from 
which there is a delightful drive of fif- 
teen kilometers through a rough, fine 
moorland country. 

The town lies snugly ensconced in the 
bottom of a deep glen, through which a 
noisy trout stream brawls to the small 
tide-water port at the lower end of the 
valley. Many mills and fine pictur- 
esque old stone houses cluster about 


*An article b 
on Pont Aven 


y Anne C. Gortes in October, 1885. 







QUAINT ARTIST HAUNTS 
IN BRITTANY. 


PONT AVEN AND CONCARNEAU.* 


BY BIRGE L. HARRISON, 


the long open Place, where horse and 
cattle fairs are held once a week. The 
people are of the stern, forbidding, al- 
most savage Breton race, yet loving 
their fétes and their dances, and possess- 
ing a grim and lurid humor peculiarly 
theirown. Asarule, they are misera- 
bly poor, subsisting almost entirely upon 
coarse black ‘bread and potatoes. But 
they are a sturdy race all the same, 
with plenty of physical courage and a 
stern, uncompromising standard of mo- 
rality. 

The women of Pont Aven still cling 
to the antique costume of their mothers, 
consisting of an open vest cut square 
at the neck, an embroidered skirt and a 
great snowy coif and plaited collar. 
But the men, alas! no longer wear the 
bragon brass of the ancient Breton. The 
knee-breeches, embroidered vest and 
flowing locks of the Chouans are things 
of the picturesque past, seen at rare inter- 
vals upon some patriarch of the old 
régime. The town people usually talk 
French, but the painter who wanders 
to the outlying farms for his subjects 
must rely on the language of signs, 
for Gaelic is still the only tongue 
known to the peasants, their dialect so 


Mr. Harrison on Etaples and Gretz par-Nemours appeared in OUTING for January, 1893, and 
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nearly resembling that of Wales that the 
Welsh captains who come into the little 
port to load with wood and potatoes 
converse freely enough with them. 

At either end of the public place 
stand the two rival houses of entertain- 
ment. These are the Hotel des Voy- 
ageurs and the Pension Gloanec. The 
choice between them will depend solely 
upon the condition of the pocket, for at 
either place the newcomer will be’ sure 
of a homely welcome and most excellent 
fare. The terms at the Hotel are five 
francs a day, with no extras. Julia, 
the hostess, is a woman in ten thousand, 


AS 





AN OLD TIMER. 
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large, calm and genial, with a hand of 
iron for the unruly brawler and a heart 
as expansive as her own comely body. 
Many an impecunious painter owes to Ju- 
lia’s kindness the means of prosecuting 
his studies and grasping in the end the 
tardy and long coveted success. The 
Hotel is comfortably and quaintly fur- 
nished, with piano, billiards, drawing- 
room, writing-room, etc, and many 
studios. Connected with it is a vast and 
picturesque old garden stretching down 
to the borders of the river. 

The terms at the Pension Gloanec, or 
the “ Auberge,” as it is familiarly known 
to the artists, 
are two and 
a-half francs a 
day,or seventy 
francsamonth. 
This will suffi- 
ciently indi- 
cate the rela- 
tive social stat- 
us of the two 
places, and it 
will be only 
necessary to 
add that the 
delectable cui- 
sine of dear, 
wizened, moth- 
erly old Marie 
Jeanne is fam- 
ed far and wide 
among the ar- 
tist fraternity. 
Three active 
maidens — 
Nannie, Jean- 
nie and Soisie 
—serve the 
crowded tables 
and bring in 
the smoking 
dishes in the 
midst of much 
uproar and hi- 
larity. From 
time to time 
Marie Jeanne 
herself appears 
, at the ki 
pruanean en dag i. 

the merriment 
or to inquire as 
to the success 
of some spec- 
ial delicacy. 
The Auberge 
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has but two rooms on the ground 
floor. The first, which opens directly 


upon the f/ace, is the kitchen and living- 
room, with its great cavernous fireplace, 
its shining Batterie de cuisine, its long 
oaken table and its high and richly 
cupboard bedsteads ranged 


carved 


rents, twenty francs a month being 
held dear. Models are paid from one to 
two francs a day, but they are scarce and 
intractable. A Breton girl, for instance, 
cannot be persuaded to divest herself of 
her ample and snowy coif, and every 
stray ringlet is hidden away as care- 


A BRETON INTERIOR, CONCARNEAU, 


around two sides ot the room. In the 
rear of this is the dining-room, paneled 
from floor to rafters with sketches and 
studies. The bedrooms are few,and most 
of the artists room about the town ac- 
cording to their convenience or fancy. 
For these fifteen francs a month are 
deducted from the pension. There are 
numerous good studios at moderate 


fully as if some public shame attached 
to its exhibition. This is mainly due to 
national prejudice, no doubt, but also in 
part, I fancy, to the fact that few of them 
have preserved their natural tresses. It 
will ease the minds of many of the pre- 
maturely bald to know that most of the 
artificial hair of the world is clipped from 
the heads of pretty Breton maidens who 
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are in all the heyday of youth and 
health. At every large fair there is to 
be found a dealer in artificial hair who 
offers the young girls a ten-franc piece 
in exchange for their chevelure. As it is 
no disfigurement to them many accept 
the tempting offer, and a bunch of linen 


A REMNANT OF THE OLD REGIME. 


easily supplies the deficiency. Of pretty 
children and picturesque old men there 
is no lack, but it must be admitted that 
Pont Aven lends itself more freely to the 
painter of landscapes, houses and pictur- 
esque “bits” than to the purely figure 
painter. 

Rough moorland and solemn pines 
predominate, but there are not lacking 
delicate beech woods, purling streams 
and soft idyllic pasture lands for those 
whose temperament inclines them to 
the tenderly poetic side of nature. There 
is a peculiarly noble walk of five miles 


to the abrupt and frowning coast of 
the Bay of Biscay, passing by the way 
lonely old churches and two ruined 
strongholds of the times when the 
dukes of Brittany intermarried with the 
royal house of France. 

Once a year, in September, is held the 
great pardon or féte of the town. The 
country people flock into Pont Aven 
in hundreds and in thousands, and 
then for a week the town is given 
over to dancing and feasting and fight- 
ing ; to horseracing, wrestling and swim- 
ming matches, climbing of greased 
poles, putting of yreat weights, and a 
dozen other manly sports and exercises. 
For once this solemn people unbends a 
little, smooths out its wrinkles and be- 
comes fairly human. Then is display- 
ed all the silver and gold embroidered 
bravery that for the remainder of the 
year lies buried deep in the great carv- 
ed oaken chests ; then the young fellows 
and the girls join hands and sing love 
songs about the May-pole in the place, 
and then the artist flies wildly about, 
sketch-book in hand and a hundred sub- 
jects at once in his frenzied eye. 

The social life of Pont Aven is, or was 
when I knew it, particularly pleasant. 
Cut off from the world, as it were, and 
obliged to suffice unto themselves, the 
painters feathered their nest and made 
themseives comfortable. There was a 
cozy little club with all the current lit- 
erature; cards, etc., for the winter even- 
ings, and tea-parties, dances and picnics. 

Since the premature death of Wylie 
there would seem to have been no 
figure painter to take up and wear 
worthily the mantle that fell from his 
shoulders, but the landscape men who 
have drawn golden metal from this in- 
exhaustible mine can be counted in 
scores. Picknell, Leslie, Thompson, 
Bolton Jones, Pelouse, Adrian Stokes, 
Burr Nicholls, Hovenden and Hunt are 
only a few of the well-known names 
connected with the place. 


IT. 

ROM five sardine boxes chosen at 
F random,three, at least, will be sure 
to bear the name of Concarneau. 
During the season more than a thousand 
boats leave its harbor daily in quest of 
this dainty but invidious little relish. 
Sardine fishermen, sardine girls and sar- 
dine factories permeate the town, and 
even the fences and hedgerows are built 





A FETE DAY PROCESSION. (f. 28.) 
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of the glittering remnants of sardine 
boxes. 

Concarneau is an offshoot of Pont 
Aven, but an offshoot that has grown 
into a formidable rival. It lies about 
eight miles to the west, in the curve of 
a great bay. The land slopes gradually 
away from the shore, the town rising 
with it, until the streets finally lose them- 
selves in winding chemins-creux, lined 
with the pollard oaks which give such 
a distinctive character to all the Breton 
landscapes. There is a deep inner har- 
bor, whose mouth is protected by a very 
ancient citadel still connected with the 
land by an old drawbridge. Opposite 
this is the public place, beyond which 
stretches the more modern but still an- 
cient town, with its great rambling 
usines, or sardine-packing establish- 
ments. The shore in front of and be- 
yond the town is a mass of magnificent 
rocks, richly and deeply colored, car- 





A BRETON BRIDE. 








peted with moss and lichens, and broken 
with quiet reaches of sand. 

The accommodations are very similar 
to those at Pont Aven, both in price and 
in quality of fare. There are two ex- 
cellent hotels, the “ Voyageurs” and the 
“Grand.” The “Voyageurs” is per- 
haps the one most favored of the paint- 
ers. Both of these demand five francs 
a day for board, but there is also the 
Hotel de la Gare at seventy-five francs 
amonth. Though it is hardly to be com- 
pared with the charming old Pension 
Gloanec at Pont Aven, it is. still fair 
and tolerable. 

The people of Concarneau are of the 
same stern old Breton stock as those of 
Pont Aven, but softened and toned 
down as it were by the neighborhood of 
the ocean. Fishermen the world over 
are a more or less kindly race. This 
daily contact and intimacy with the 
rough old sea rubs the angles off of 
men, and rounds and smooths them as 
it does the pebbles upon the beach. 
The men are more jovial, the girls 
gentler, and models are more plentiful 
and more amenable than at Pont Aven. 

The painter’s life in Concarneau is a 
quiet one, but his days are filled with 
enthusiasm and strenuous, loving work. 
Five o’clock upon any fine summer’s 
morning will find a group watching 
the mists rise over the harbor, or the 
first rays of sunlight tip the sails with 
crimson. By half-past eight o’clock 
the last sybaritic idler will have finished 
his café-au-lait and started out to work, 
either down upon the sands or through 
the old citadel and across the ferry to the 
fields and woods beyond. At half-past 
eleven comes breakfast. This is a lei- 
surely meal, leisurely discussed to the 
accompaniment of much good-natured 


persiflage, and concluded usually, in 


fine weather, out under the trees upon 
the place, where one lingers long over 
black coffee and cigarettes. There is 
no hurry, and every one takes time. If 


work is begun at two o’clock there still 
remain three or four good, solid paint- 


ing hours, which any one of the ¢//umt- 
nati knows to be amply sufficient. At 
five there*is tea with the ladies, and 
often music, and after that a few de- 
praved enthusiasts rush off and do a 
sunset sketch before dinner, which is at 
half-past seven. The evening is spent 
variously. One or two athletes take long 
walks ; a few others, perhaps, socially 
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inclined, mix with the charming provin- 
cial society of the town ; but by far the 
greater number gather at the café, with 
its billiards and its little white marble 
tables, where the juge de paix, the 
maire, the doctor and the other nota- 
bles gather over their dominoes and 
their petits-verres. 


A STREET IN 


When it blows great guns and the 
rain comes down (and it does blow and 
it does rain in Concarneau) there is 
plenty of studio work to do, and plenty 
of fine old lofts with improvised studio 
windows to do it in. One delightful 
and enthusiastic gentleman, the owner 
of a great sardine factory, has honey- 
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combed his place with scratch studios 
and made the artists at home there; 
and many a well-known picture has 
gone out into the world from this place 
redolent with the odor of sardines. 
Those not so fortunate as to find ac- 
commodation with this hospitable gen- 
tleman are still in no danger of remain- 


PONT AVEN, 


ing shelterless, for there are many other 
studios in the town to be had at very 
moderate rentals, twenty francs a month 
or thereabouts being a fair average 


price. One of these is a beautiful old 
chapel, with the stained glass still in 
the windows. 

The most agreeable season of the 
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year in Concarneau is perhaps the win- 
ter and the early spring, for, owing to 
the proximity of the Gulf Stream, the 
climate is always mild, and the prevail- 
ing weather in the year’s infancy is a 
beautiful silvery gray, without rain. It 
is then that the most serious work is 
done. Then the Salon and Academy 
pictures are painted, and every hour of 
daylight is greedily employed. Early 
hours and self-concentration are the 
rule. Each painter lives very much 
like a hermit-crab in his hole, coming 
forth from his studio only to breathe, 
to sleep and to take in sustenance. 

It would be a difficult task to name 
all of the eminent Continental painters 
who have made Concarneau their tem- 
porary home. Jules Breton, Renouf, 
Kroyer 1l’Hermitte, Paul Dubois and 
Guillon are a few only of the most 
noted among them; and the regretted 
Bastien Lepage spent some of the last 
months of his life there, and there laid 
down his brushes for the last time. 
Among the English and American 
painters of note who owe much to 
Concarneau may be mentioned Sim- 
mons, William Stott, Alexander Harri- 


son, Aubrey Hunt, Hulton, Stanhope 
Forbes and C, P. Grayson. 

In conclusion, let me counsel any one 
who contemplates a visit to Concarneau 
(and I shall be thanked for the coun- 
sel) to read beforehand the romance of 
“Guenn,” by Blanche Willis Howard. 
Four or five seasons ago Miss Howard 
spent the summer at Concarneau, and 
“Guenn” is the outcome of her visit. 
In its pages Concarneau, with all its 
gloomy superstitions and its quaint and 
picturesque life, lies embalmed, like a 
flyin amber. The book is written with 
rare sympathy and intuition, and as a 
mere study and record of a strange 
people it stands nearly alone in the lit- 
erature of the day. Many of the char- 
acters of the book are well-known Con- 
carneau artists drawn to the life, and 
only thinly veiled. The hero, Hamor, 
except for his all-pervading selfishness, 
is Mr. Simmons, the American painter. 
It w+ll perhaps interest the readers to 
know that the picture of Guenn, so 


‘vividly described in the novel, was 


really painted by My. Simmons, and 
when exhibited in America became a 
great and legitimate artistic success. 


MARKET DAY, 





MY FIRST INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE. 


BY LIEUT. WILLIAM HENN, R. N. 


HE first yacht race I ever 
sailed in foreign waters 


NOTA 
, NS when I was serving on 


AS 
*’ board H. M. S. D—, 


was back in the sixties, 


‘i 
iJ 
i 


one of the ships form- 

ing the East Indian 
squadron, 

We had seen six 

months of arduous 

(_ duty in the southern 

= part of the Red Sea, 

7 # during which we had 

taken part in the 

Abyssinian war; and 

on the fall of Magdala 

we were ordered to 

Suez to effect some 
slight repairs in the engine room and to 
give our ship’s company a rest, with a 
few days’ liberty ashore. 

At this time the Suez Canal was 
completed between the Mediterranean 
and Lake Timsah (or the Lake of the 
Crocodiles). This is a shallow depres- 
sion in the Egyptian desert, situated 
about half way between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, and is now well 
known to the world, since all the vast 
traffic of the canal passes through its 
placid waters. On its western shore is 
the town of Ismailia, which then con 
sisted of comparatively few buildings. 

Soon after our arrival at Suez, the of- 
ficers of the D: received an invita- 
tion from Mons. Lesseps to take part 


in a regatta, organized by canal com- 
pany officials. The races were to be 
sailed on Lake Timsah, and the proceed- 
ings to finish up with fétes and a ball. 

Several of us accepted this invitation, 
and we soon found that two small 
yachts belonging to officials of the 
P. & O. Company at Suez, were go- 
ing to represent England. Their own- 
ers, whom we happened to know, kindly 
offered us a passage to Ismailia, and 
asked us to sail with them in the re- 
gatta. So, early one fine morning we 
found ourselves outside the town of 
Suez, on the banks of the fresh water 
canal, which, running nearly parallel to 
Mons. Lesseps’ great work, led to Ismai- 
lia Zag-a-Zig, and finally to the Nile. 

Our hosts were waiting for us, and 
in a few minutes we embarked on the 
two “racers,” cast off the lines which se- 
cured them to the banks, and were soon 
under way in tow of the queer-looking 
machine that navigated this narrow 
strip of water by winding in a chain 
stretched along the bottom. 

The distance from Suez to Ismailia 
was about a hundred kilometers, and as 
our progress did not exceed five per hour 
we were in for a journey of a day and a 
night through the heart of the Egyptian 
desert. 

And here I may as well describe the 
little vessels which we hoped to carry the 
“ Meteor Flag ” to the front, in the midst 
of the burning sands of the land of the 
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Pharoahs. How the racing yachtsmen of 
the present day would laugh at them, 
with their patched sails, well worn gear 
and rigging, masts and spars bleached 
white, showing many a gaping crack 
caused by the dry air and fierce heat of 
more than one Egyptian summer. 

Neither of them had been in use for 
many months, and both had been hastily 
fitted out for this occasion. The larger 
of the two was acutter of some six to 
eight tons (Thames measurement), a 
regular old-timer, built inthe days when 
the cod’s head and mackerel tail model 
embodied the highest ideas of yacht 
architecture. She was of small displace- 
ment, her draught did not exceed five 
feet, and the deck was cumbered with a 
large trunk, or “ booby hatch,” which ex- 
tended from the cockpit to the mast. 
Her outfit of canvas contained no balloon 
sails, and the entire sail plan was of such 
modest dimensions that it seemed to us 
it would require a gale to drive her fast 
enough to get out of her own way. 

The other was a little center-board cat- 
boat, after the American model, of the 
type generally known in England as a 
Una, She measured about seventeen feet 
on the water line, and her sail spread was 
considerably less than boats of her size 
usually carried in English or American 
waters. Yet, in spite of all these dis- 
advantages we never doubted for a mo- 
ment our ability toshow the Frenchmen 
the way round sand-girt Bahr-el-Timsah. 

Our party consisted of five, exclusive 
of acouple of Lascars who formed the 
paid-hand contingent, and a merry one 
it was, we D’s feeling like school boys 
out for a holiday, after the monotonous 
confinement of so many months on the 
shores of the Red Sea. 

The brown, mud-built, flat-topped 
houses of Suez soon grew smaller and 
beautifully less, and before very long 
nothing was visible except the great 
mountain range of Jebel Attakah to the 
southward, and a boundless waste of 
sand, broken here and there on ourstar- 
board hand by the tall funnels of the 
dredgers and elevators marking the line 
of the great maritime canal, which before 
many months passed by would unite the 
waters of two hemispheres. 

Although progress was slow, the time 
passed quickly, for our hosts had not 
forgotten to provide a goodly stock of 
creature comforts, including several 
hundred weight of ice, which was 
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stowed away in the “Una.” This last 
was a great and unaccustomed luxury to 
poor devils who for more than six months 
had been roasting in one of the hottest 
spots in the habitable globe, and the 
number of well frappéd bottles of Bass’ 
and Médoc which we emptied would 
have filled the disciples of Sir Wilfred 
Lawson with wonder and dismay. 

The cutter’s cockpit, shaded by an 
awning, held all of us comfortably, and 
in spite of atemperature of some ninety 
odd degrees in the shade, and the unin- 
teresting nature of our surroundings, we 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. The 
margin of the canal was in many places 
fringed with bushes of tamarisk, and 
wherever the water had percolated 
through the banks, the sandy desert was 
covered with small patches of vegetation, 
showing plainly the wonderful fertiliz- 
ing powers of the waters of the Nile. 

Towards evening we came to a shal- 
low section, and the cutter began to 
drag, so hailing our tug to stop, we ex- 
plained the situation and then all hands 
set to work to shift ballast, trimming 
her by the head until she floated with 
water to spare, and at the same time we 
lightened her up, by discharging some 
hundredweights of pig iron into the 
“Una.” This job finished we resumed 
the voyage, and arrived at Ismailia early 
the following morning and made fast 
alongside some native boats which had 
just arrived from the Nile. 

Wethen went on shore to the com- 
fortable quarters which had been provid- 
edfor us, and after breakfasting with 
our host, returned on board to prepare 
the yachts forthe coming fray. We re- 
shipped the ballast, and then descending 
through a lock, were once more on salt 
water in the Lake of the Crocodiles, the 
sandy shores of which were laved by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

The lake appeared to be about four to 
five miles in length and about nine in 
circumference. It was surrounded with 
low sand hills, and on its western side 
upona slightly rising ground, stood the 
straggling town of Ismailia, which, from 
the water, looked quite imposing. The 
palace of the Khedive, the handsome 
villa of Mon. Lesseps and those belong- 
ingto the contractors and engineers of 
the Canal Company, were most con- 
spicuous. Many of the buildings stood 
in their own enclosures, in which young 
date palms were growing, together with 














a few flowers, struggling for existence 
and out of place in their beds of arid sand. 
A broad wooden wharf projected into 
the lake, and upon it were erected tri- 
bunes, or tiers of seats for the accommo- 
dation of the élite of both sexes; and 
numerous Venetian poles, gaily decora- 
ted with flags and pennants, flung their 
bright hues against the cloudless sky. 

Moored a short distance off was the 
Batteau de Juje, or committee boat, and 
a fleet of French yachts and boats, which 
were preparing for the coming contests. 
Their crews were busily employed in 
overhauling balloon canvas and running 
gear, and were seemingly in the best of 
spirits, shouting, singing and gesticulat- 
ing after the manner of true Frenchmen. 
The majority of these little vessels be- 
longed to the officials and workmen 
employed in the construction of the 
canal, and many were of the type and 
rig known to the Marseillaise as Houari. 
These were shallow, hollow-bowed craft, 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, 
low in the water, and broad in the 
beam, veritable skimming dishes, some 
of them fitted with center boards while 
others had deep triangular fin keels 
made of boiler plate or some such metal. 
The rig was a sliding gunter mainsail, 
with one enormous headsail, and their 
balloon canvas consisted of squaresails, 
jib topsail and a save-all or watersail, 
which set belowthe main boom. It was 
evident from the length and size of the 
spars that any lack of speed would not 
be due to the want of driving power. 

The general appearance of the two 
English boats excited the curiosity and 
mirth of the Frenchmen, and I must 
confess they did not show to advantage. 
Their rusty weather-beaten hulls, small 
spars and sails, contrasted strongly with 
the trim hulls and lofty well-cut canvas 
of our antagonists, and the most san- 
guine of us began to lose hope. 

The principal events of the day were a 
race for yachts exceeding twenty feet 
on the water line, and another for those 
under that length. The first prize in each 
class was 1500 francs and 1ooo francs, 
tespectively. The course for the larger 
class was twice the round of the lake, 
and for the smaller once round, 
leaving all marks on the port hand. 
The cutter was entered for one event 
and the “ Una” for the other. 

The time to start had almost arrived 
before the cutter was ready, for the re- 
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stowing of the ballast had been a tedious 
job, but in the “ Una” there was nothing 
to do except to set her solitary sail. 

The committee decided to start both 
classes simultaneously, and the flotilla, 
numbering in all some twenty sail, 
were anchored in a line abreast, with 
head sails lowered according tolaw. An 
officer in the P. & O. service and the 
writer formed the crew of the “ Una,’ 
the remainder of the party manned the 
cutter. Steam launches were buzzing 
and puffing around, and everything that 
would float was requisitioned, and crowd- 
ed with enthusiastic sightseers. 

The wharf and adjacent shores of the 
lake were densely thronged with a motley 
gathering. Staid and dignified well-dress- 
ed Arabs were jostled by half-starved 
swarthy Fellaheen. Stalwart woolly- 
headed Nubians of both sexes, with vel- 
vety skins, black as the ace of spades and 
shining like anew dollar, rubbed shoul- 
ders with Greek Jews, and villainous 
looking Levantines, most of whom had 
come from stations along the canal. 

The tribunes or “ grand stand” and re- 
served enclosures on the wharf were fill- 
ed with the officials and their families 
and friends. There was a large contin- 
gentof the fair sex, many of whom were 
attired in the latest Parisian fashions, 
making a very gay scene, doubly at- 
tractive and novel to us, so long exiled. 

At last the starting-gun was fired, 
and with much shouting and gesticula- 
tion the anchors were got up, head-sails 
hoisted, and, in spite of a few collis- 
ions and fouling matches, the fleet was 
quickly under way. 

It was a dead run before a light west- 
erly wind to the first mark, and al- 
though the “Una,” thanks to her light 
and easily handled gear, managed to 
get away with a good lead, she was 
quickly overhauled and passed by all 
the Frenchmen, so that the two Eng- 
lishmen soon became the whippers-in. 
It became very evident that, upon that 
point of sailing, in a light wind, they 
stood no chance against the Houarts. 

But a totally unexpected piece of good 
luck befell the representatives of old 
England, for while the leading yachts 
were still some distance from the lee- 
mark boat great pillars o. whirling sand 
and dust arose as if by magic in the 
western sky, casting a lurid glow over 
the surface of the water, and causing 
the sun, which hitherto had been shining 
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with dazzling brilliancy, to appear like 
a great copper-colored globe. 

Soon the town of Ismailia and the 
windward shores of the lake became 
obscured in the fast advancing storm- 
cloud. There was no time to lose. 
“Lower away the mainsail, and look 
sharp about it” was the order. The sail 
came down by the run, was quickly 
stowed, and, under bare poles, we were 
ready to scud before the squall, which 
was now almost upon us. The cutter, 
too, was prepared to meet it, and the 
Frenchmen were taking in their flying 
kites. Astern of us a dark line, fringed 
with white, marked the course of the 
overtaking simoom. Thencame a gust 
of burning-hot air and a choking sensa- 
tion as, enveloped in the driving sand 
of the desert, the little “ Una” was swept 
before the fiery blast, half smothered 
in clouds of spindrift. In a moment 
everything was obliterated by the whirl- 
wind of dust, but as we were still fully 
two miles from the mark-boat and had 
plenty of sea-rooin, wekept her running 
dead before the wind. 

In less than ten minutes the squall 
had passed, the sky became compara- 
tively clear, and the wind settled down 
to a stiff westerly breeze, which already 
had raised a short, choppy sea. 

A glance showed us how matters 
stood. Away to leeward lay our French 
friends, disabled or crippled, for sev- 
eral of their masts and other spars were 
broken or sprung. More than one ves- 
sel had«run ashore on the lee side of 
the lake, some had anchored, and others 
had hauled to the wind, and were busy 
reefing sails and repairing damages. 
All were in a state of more or less con- 
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fusion. The cutter, however, was about 
to round the mark-boat, and, under a 
double-reefed mainsail was footing it 
merrily, “in pride of place,” leading 
the scattered fleet. We quickly close- 
reefed “ Una’s "sail, set it, then started in 
pursuit and rounded the lee-mark third 
boat in our race. From there to the 
next mark was a dead peg to windward, 
and upon hauling sharp up the Yankee 
model soon showed its superiority over 
the French rivals, all of whom were 
carrying too much sail for the wind. 

In a couple of tacks we had crawled 
to windward of everything except the 
cutter, which was pounding and froth- 
ing along in grand style, flinging show- 
ers of spray half-way up her mainsail, 
and giving her crew a good salting. 
The “Una,” too, was shoving her nose 
into the short seas, for we were driving 
her hard, and a good deal of water found 
its way into the cockpit; but, barring 
accidents, both prizes were in the Eng- 
-lishmen’s lockers. 

The race from henceforth became a 
procession, and was devoid of incidents. 
The “Una” turned the weather-mark 
with a lead of nearly half an hour, and 
finally won by some thirty-three min- 
utes. She was vociferously cheered as 
‘she crossed the winning-line. The “ wee 
boat ” at that time was nearly half full 
of water, and her crew was as wet as 
the proverbial “ Shag.” 

On landing we were warmly congratu- 
lated, and the committee expressed 
their admiration of the sailing qualities 
of “La petite Americaine.” Champagne 
flowed, the ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs, and the band struck up. This 
was my first international yacht-race. 
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PROM TANYANG TO TONGDIEN. 


the stranger within her gates got 
into a row right speedily. I 
walked through the narrow and 
crowded streets, the people pushing 
in all directions to get near me. Un- 
fortunately, I accidentally pushed over 
an empty frail-stand. One howl from 
the proprietor, and he and his wife 
grabbed the wheel. Excitement ran 
high. I gave him a handful of cash, 
and he howled worse. I then picked 
up a stone and hammered the thing 
together. The crowd saw my good 
intentions, and persuaded the man 
to let me go, whereupon I breathed 
easier. The surging mob, however, 
managed to relieve me of my field-glass 
and handkerchief, which I had foolishly 
carried in my outside coat pockets. It 
was in Tanyang that rioters, in 1891, 
burned the buildings of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, which had been standing for 
three hundred years. 
The wheelbarrow road was in good 


S“ANYANG is a walled city, and 


condition from this point to within five. 


miles of Chinkiang, where I at last found 
a genuine road. Oblong stones, eight 
inches wide and from two to four feet 
long, were laid lengthwise in the center. 
This road-bed was not particularly 
smooth, and on each side were roughly 
paved bowlders and stones. Even the 
old wheelbarrows forsook the road in 
dry weather and traversed narrow paths. 

Diminutive donkeys are here the 
beasts of burden. The wretched little 
brutes have to carry big and heavily 
clothed Chinamen, whose feet and 
cues almost reach the ground as they 
ride. 

The Grand Canal, which here furrows 
through the rolling country, winds its 
way round about to Chinkiang, while 
the road climbs the steep hill and slants 
down to the walled city. Most of the 
people of Chinkiang dwell on the out- 
side and to the north of the wall. I had 
barely reached this section when a mob 
took me in charge. They compelled me 
to mount and ride through the crowded 
streets, everybody, darting into the 
shops on hearing the cries of the crowd 
to clear the way. I was progressing 
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nicely, but one 
of the follow- 
ing Chinamen 
thought I needed 
a shove to go 
faster, and gave 
me a tremendous 
push. Sad to re- 
late, the wheel 
struck a China- 
man who was 
unable to get out 
of the way, 
and he and 
I and the 
machine 
sprawled 
over the 
pavement. ys 
My perse- Peo 
cutors 
viewed 
this per- 
formance 
with a 
holy, chas- 
tened joy. — 

Next, two Chinamen took it into their 
heads that they could ride the bicycle. 
I mounted them in succession, pushed 
them along a few rods, and intentionally 
dumped them in the street. I might 
have been responding to encores for this 
act yet, had I been so minded. The 
natives yelled themselves hoarse, but 
I was too scared and gladly reached the 
foreign settlement, with its macada- 
mized streets, and left the pursuing 
crowd far in the rear. 

An American flag floated from a point 
on the hillside, and I made for that dear 
old rag hot-foot. I soon found General 
A. C. Jones, U. S. consul, and in a few 
moments I was seated in his cozy sitting- 
room overlooking the famous Yang-tsi- 
Kiang River. Meanwhile my saffron- 
hided friends waited patiently in the 
street for my reappearance. 

Chinkiang has a population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The for- 
eign settlement contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty white people, who live in 
substantial buildings. The street fac- 
ing the river is called the Bund, as in 
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Shanghai and Japan ports. Three years 
ago, thirty thousand natives rioted and 
destroyed several buildings, but all is 
quiet and peaceful now. 

Next morning I gave a short exhibi- 
tion of riding to the Chinese Mission- 
ary School children under the care of 
Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, an American 
missionary, who welcomed me to his 
home, and then started through the 
Yang-tsi-Kiang or “Ocean’s Son River” 
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where battered ruins of buildings, piles 
of stones, gray bricks and debris on all 
sides of the road showed the ravages of 
the Taiping rebellion thirty years ago. 
The road in many places was ten feet 
wide and was paved with large stones, 
glazed from centuries of traffic. Then 
for miles were gray brick pavements 
running over the rolling country. In 
these the bricks were set on end, but all 
were in a dilapidated condition. The 











ASIATIC OR WATER BUFFALO. 


valley. My route now follows the Yang- 
tsi valley westward for some two thou- 
sand miles. The Grand Canal crosses 
the Yangtsi River at Chinkiang and 
continues north to Pekin. This arti- 
ficial waterway, without locks, is six 
hundred and fifty miles long, and was 
completed some six hundred years ago. 
The width of the channel varies from 
one hundred yards to one-third that 
distance. The road at first, though only 
from one to two feet wide, was in good 
shape and offered easy cycling for 
twenty miles. Wheelbarrows were go- 
ing both ways, their continual squeak- 
ing denoting the utter absence of lubri- 
cating material. Byron, with a bit of 
his beloved Ancient Grease, could here 
find more glory and profit than re- 
warded his old-time efforts. 

The Yangtsi River wound off to the 
west, while the road turned southwest 
along the foot of some low mountain 
tanges, I toiled on up grade for eighteen 
miles through a devastated region, 


wheelbarrows disappeared through this 
section. In their stead donkey cara- 
vans carried rice and merchandise along 
the road. All the small donkeys wore 
bamboo muzzles to keep them from 
biting open the sacks. Their nostrils 
are also slit when young to give them 
more breathing space. At sight of the 
wheel many scattered their cargoes on 
the road, but the drivers were so 
pleased and curious that they forgot to 
get angry. I passed a few small strag- 
gling villages, remnants of better days. 
The road from the last hilltop got 
worse and the path alongside the pav- 
ing was tedious to ride, but just as the 
sun was sinking in the west I saw the 
dark walls of Nanking running along 
the horizon for miles in the distance. A 
three-mile spin brought me to the south 
gate, and I found the streets were wider 
and better paved than in cities farther 
east. I easily outdistanced the howling 
crowds that followed. A run of two 
miles brought me to the telegraph 
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office. The clerk kindly sent a mes- 
senger to show me the way to the resi- 
dence of Rev. Charles Leaman, an 
American missionary. 

This day’s run of forty-nine miles 
from Chinkiang was the longest since 
leaving Shanghai. 

Nanking contains nearly half a mill- 
ion Chinese and about forty mission- 
aries and foreigners. It was formerly 
the southern capital of China, while 
Pekin was and is now the northern cap- 
ital. The city is noted for its manu- 
facture of fine satins and velvets. 
Followers of Mohammed are plentiful 
throughout China, Nanking having 
nearly three thousand of them. While 
believing in Allah they live and dress 
as Chinamen, and are useful citizens, 
very industrious and full of business. 

The wall of Nanking is double-faced, 
about twenty-seven miles long, and 
varies from forty to one hundred feet 
in height. Its construction occupied 
three years, and though it was com- 
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Pagoda, was destroyed in this period 
of vandalism. 

The Chinese boys and girls at the 
Missionary School were anxious to see 
me ride the bicycle, so I wheeled over 
the lawn a few turns before leaving for 
the west gate next morning. In order 
to reach the road marked by the tele-' 
graph poles I had to track back three 
miles to the eastward. I begrudged 
the loss of time, but it was unavoidable. 
The road was unevenly paved with 
large stones, which made miserable 
riding. However, a few miles further 
the stones disappeared, and I wheeled 
along briskly from village to village, 
which were not more than five miles 
apart. The slow and easy-going Chi- 
nese bestirred themselves as I passed 
through, but they had only time for one 
brief stare. 

Seven miles east of Taipingfu I had 
to walk through a town, the streets 
of which were too rough to ride. Noisy 
natives at once swarmed around me, 
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pleted five hundred years ago it is still 
in excellent condition. A moat-like 


canal has been cut along its entire base. 
The Taiping rebellion here lost its en- 
ergy. The rebels made but feeble ef- 
forts to push on to Pekin, their original 
destination, and expel the Manchu Tar- 
tars. 

The famous Porcelain Tower, or 





stopped the wheel and insisted that I 
mount. I was determind to be always 
good - natured, and complied. I had 
bumped along a few yards when two 
fighting dogs rolled out of a shop into 
the street. Of course it was my luck 
to run foul of them, and over I went, 
among the curs. The Chinese were 
convulsed with laughter. Mounting 
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again, I wheeled on without further 
mishap. 

My route now lay in a level, uninter- 
esting country. Rice fields, all harvested 
and dry, spread far upon either hand. 
I stopped at a Chinese inn outside of 
the town of Taipingfu. It was built 
of poles, mud and straw. Everybody 
crowded in to see a foreigner, where- 
upon the landlady let forth a volley of 
words that would have paralyzed a pho- 
nograph. I had by this time become 
quite expert with chopsticks, but my 
Chinese neighbors at the table could 
eat two bowls of rice to my one. Twenty 
or thirty Chinese coolies were on hand 
for lodging. They slept on the ground, 
on couches, or any place where there 
happened to be room. Rice-straw was 
first laid down, then the Chinamen 
wrapped themselves up in their pu- 
kais or wadded quilts and slept side 
by side, packed with one’s head next his 
neighbor’s feet. I was placed on two 
tables. Everybody examined my blanket 


and corduroy clothes, which seemed to_ 


mystify them exceedingly. When the 
natives spoke to me I usually answered 
them in English, and added the word 
“ Shanghai,” which would satisfy them. 
Probably they thought I spoke the 
Shanghai dialect. Except for a few 
words as to roads and inns, I found it 
utterly useless to try to learn Chinese, 
as one or two days’ journey would bring 
me into a district with a new dialect. 

In buying food or paying bills I usually 
laid down what I fancied was the right 
price and, when purchasing, pointed to 
what I wanted and spoke English. My 
remarks were unintelligible of course, 
but they served to let the people know 
that I had a tongue. 

Miilions of the Chinamen and nearly 
all their women are unable to read or 
write. They are so poor and the struggle 
for a livelihood is so severe, that the 
children are compelled to labor at a 
very early age. This unfortunate state 
of affairs prevents any education among 
the youngsters of the lower classes. 

The beggars number thousands. 
Filthy and ragged creatures, unwashed 
for weeks and months, may be met in the 
country and city alike, where they never 
fail to hold out a basket or pot for cash. 

In the Ngan Hwui province, the 
second along the Yangtsi valley, the 
clay road improved a little. After leav- 
ing Taipingfu I found the laboriously 
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impelled wheelbarrows again, and all 
squeaking for the want of oil or grease. 
Small donkeys, with jingling bells, were 
also quite numerous. The riders were 
always attended by the donkeymen 
who hire out the animals. I met an 
elderly Chinaman astride a very small 
and evidently a nervous donkey. The 
beast feared the wheel and, to my hor- 
ror, jumped down from the raised road 
into a rice field. The old man was 
thrown inaheap. I hastily dismounted, 
thinking he was seriously injured, or 
killed outright. He struggled to his 
feet and instantly motioned me to ride, 
being far more anxious to see the 
strange wheel run than about his own 
hurts. Happily only trifling damage 
was done, and after the old boy had 
seen me ride we grinned farewells, 

Farther on a woman and a small boy 
were thrown off donkeys in the same 
way; but Chinese wear so many layers 
of wadded clothing in cool weather that 
they are seldom hurt by a fall. 

One Chinaman, however, met with a 
mishap that day the results of which I 
did not wait to see. I was silently ap- 
proaching from behind and riding the 
path on a high dike, when I called out 
to him. Poor fellow! he no doubt was 
used to a quiet and uneventful life in his 
humdrum country. He slowly turned 
his head to see who called to him so 
loudly, then made one grand jump to 
get out of the way. His feet slipped, 
and with aterrible yell he rolled over 
the bank and into the canal, up to his 
waist. Two baskets of bean bread which 
he carried on a pole, followed him into 
the water. Some way or other, I thought 
it more prudent to wheel on without 
lingering to offer sympathy. In time I 
reached Wuhu, a port open to foreign 
trade. Fortunately I met a white boy 
riding a donkey, and he conducted me 
to the residence of Dr. George H. Stuart, 
of the American Missionary Hospital. 

Wuhu is a walled city on the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang, and has a population of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand natives, 
including a thousand Mohammedans. 
Thirty foreigners reside here, most of 
them missionaries. This is one of the 
principal export ports for rice and green 
tea, which are shipped in large vessels 
to Canton. 

I had been now a week among the 
Chinese. My distrust of the natives 
had partially vanished, and I rubbed 
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shoulders 
with them 
in their 
towns and 
inns as un- 
concern- 
edly as 
though 
they were 
the friend- 
ly Japan- 
ese. It 
was the last day of 1892 when I reached 
Wuhu, and no doubt many of my friends 
ten thousand miles away wondered 
where and how I spent my Christmas 
and New Year’s Day in far-off China. 
Their many good wishes were realized, 
for not only did I spend a Merry Christ- 
mas at Soochow, but also a pleasant 
New Year’s Day with Dr. Stuart, at 
Wuhu. 

On the morning of January second, 
1893, I crossed the creek at Wuhu, and 
followed along a level path overlooking 
the broad Yangtsi River. One of the 
large yellow-and-white river steamers 
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A NOONDAY REST. 


readily overtook and passed me, but the 
bamboo-ribbed sail-boats I easily out- 
distanced. The river steamers cover the 
six hundred and fifty-odd miles between 
Shanghai and Hankow in 
four days. | 

After a few miles of ex- 
cellent wheeling along the 
Yangtsi, the road turned 
inland among rice fields. 
It was cut up by water 
ditches, and my progress 
was slow. By dark I 
reached a small Chinese 
village, near Tikiang, 
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where the usual noisy crowd followed 
me into the inn. The good-hearted 
innkeeper besought me to stroll up and 
down the street, in order to pacify the 
curious crowd. For an hour I was sur- 
rounded by Chinese, all feeling my 
clothes and gaping at me. They would 
not leave, and when I entered the inn 
all followed. The landlord handed me 
a stick, and implored me to whip them 
out, as if I were some modern Hercules. 
So afraid are these people of the foreign- 
ers that 
they ran 
when I but 
raised the 
stick. The 
door was 
barred, 
but the 
crowd 
pushed in 
the frail 
brick wall. 
The land- 
lord fairly screamed with anger, and a 
fight seemed inevitable; but it only 
ended in hot words. I almost 
regretted that I was not camp- 
ing out, instead of being the 
cause of so much trouble. 
When I rolled myself up in my 
blanket and a quilt the crowd 
at last left the inn. Then the 
kind old innkeeper brought 
rice, fish and tea until midnight. 
Now and then he sorrowfully 
pointed to the collapsed brick 
wall, In the morning I paid 
him five hundred cash pieces 
(about thirty-five cents) for 
accommodations and his loss. 
He was overjoyed at receiv- 
ing three prices. 

I pushed on over thecut-up path for ten 
miles farther, and reached a large dike 
along the Yang-tsi-Kiang. Shrines 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GRAND CANAL. 








PICKING OPIUM, 


containing the small idols which are seen 
everywhere in China became more nu- 
merous. The little senseless gods found 
in these district shrines are mostly 
made of clay and stone, as metal images 
would be stolen. In each of these 
shrines is an opening, where the super- 
stitious traveler offers up his incense. 

I wheeled along the dike, while the 
telegraph line diverged inland, over 
rice fields, toward the hills. In hopes 
of meeting the line again, I kept the 
dike, until it suddenly ended in narrow 
paths. I then started across the fields, 
following some narrow trails. The 
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where I enjoyed some foreign 





country was sparsely settled, and dark- 
ness came on with no town in sight ; so 
I camped in a forest by the roadside. 
A couple of natives, singing some out- 
landish ditty, passed within a few feet 
of my ambush. Nota shade of a sus- 
picion had they that a foreign devil 
lurked in the shadow of the wood. 

Promptly at sunrise, I started overa 
hill to reach the telegraph line. From 
the last hilltop nothing but ranges of 
mountains could be seen to the south. 
At the foot of the hill was Tungling, 
surrounded by a vine-covered ruined 
wall. The Chinese directed me to fol- 
low the path along a dried-up canal 
to the Yangtsi River, and at last I 
reached Tatung. <A branch of the tele- 
graph line here came over the hill from 
Talungchung. The clerk at the tele- 
graph office directed me to the residence 
of Mr. W. S. Johnston, a missionary, 
food 
again after two days of hard riding. 

The natives were eager to see the 
wheel, and we were compelled to let 
them in. Then they insisted on my 
riding it. I complied, and they left at 
last only to spread the news, exag- 
gerated no doubt, which kept a continu- 
ous crowd pounding on the door, asking 
to see the foreign cart. 

The telegraph line ran ten miles back 
from the Yangtsi, through the hills and 
mountains, to avoid a marshy valley, 
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which is in- 
undated by 
the river at 
certain sea- 
sons of the 


year. My 
friends in- 
formed me 
that as 


Yangtsi was 
very low, 
there was a 
good path 
along the 
shore. 

It was late 


A CHINESE BUD. 


next morning 
when I left Ta- 
tung, followed by 
a curious crowd. 
I crossed a small 
stream, and was 
soon spinning 
along the river 
bank, passing 
hundreds of Chin- 
ese fishing boats. 
When I stopped 
for a light lunch, 
the boatmen pull- 
ed ashore to see 
the wheel. 

Fifteen miles 
along the Yangtsi 
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work in the fields. The buffalo 
gives a little palatable milk. 

I suddenly found the telegraph road 
winding through hills and mountains. 
Two miles west of Chuankiao I was 
fortunate to find an inn at dark in a 
mere hamlet. Here I was annoyed for 
only a short time by twenty to thirty 
natives, then left in peace. A dirty 
room was allotted me; rice and greens 
poorly cooked were served for supper, 
after which I slept well in furnished 
quilts, which are quite warm when 
rolled in Chinese fashion. In the morn- 
ing I continued on toward Yenkiahwei. 
The road became worse with every 
mile I traveled. It was 
paved with hugerocks. I 
crossed a small river, en- 
tered the town, and set 
the populace in an uproar 
atonce. The people were 
friendly enough andI soon 
left them to recover their 
nerves. From the town I 
followed the telegraph 
line southwest through 
the mountains. The road 
continued almost unrid- 
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brought me to a f 
canal, and I fol- ; &. 

lowed the tow- [6% ous iy? 

path to the walled whi 

city of Chicheofu. A FASHIONABLE TYPE, ai 

Near the wall I ; 

saw a.tower or pagoda, still in fair able the en- ( , 
condition. These towers, which are tire distance } 

in or near every city of note, are to the village - r 
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wheelbarrow road which teemed with another filthy Vit @ 7, 
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and driven along by Chinese. These name “ Yank- hati Seni dain 


animals are used for plowing, pump- 
ing water, grinding grains and for all 
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A WEDDING PARTY, 


devil,” given to foreigners, was more 
frequently heard now. The Celestial 
cannot understand how Europeans 
can have accomplished so many won- 


derful things without assistance from’ 


the evil one. Because foreign eyes dif- 
fer from the native type, the said for- 
eign eyes must be able to see many 
feet below the ground. Missionaries are 


often followed in their walks, John China- 


man thinking that the pious men peer 
deep into the earth to find minerals. The 
silver which the foreigners seem to pos- 
sess so plentifully is believed to fall 
from heaven into our pockets. If they 
guessed how often the silver has lurked 
within the seductive “jackpot” per- 


CHINESE 


MAGISTRATE 


chance they might look in another di- 
rection. 

The innkeeper’s son at Tongdien was 
a powerful young fellow with a long 
queue, with which he belabored the 
small boys who worried me too much. 
My dirty room was shared by two China- 
men. Fortunately they had separate 
cots. The walls were unevenly built 
of brick, while from the ceiling dangled 
cobwebs of years’ standing. The cots 
were usually the same at all the inns,a 
few boards built on wooden beams two 
feet from the ground, with a layer of 
rice straw. On this a Chinaman wrap- 
ped in a quilt sleeps as comfortably as 
foreigners do on mattresses. I soon got 
used to these beds and slept well. 

While dressing in the morning I heard 
the bang! bang! of pistol shots. At the 
rear of the inn was a crowd of scared 
Chinamen surrounding my bicycle. One 
of them had pulled out the revolver 
from the luggage which I had forgotten 
to remove before retiring, and pulled 
the trigger, luckily without damage. It 
might have fared hard with me had he 
accidentally shot a bystander. 

After a breakfast of rice and badly 
cooked fish I continued on over the old 
road, unridable as the day before. A 
drizzling rain set in, making the mud 
and rocks slippery. Even walking be- 
same laborious. The rain compelled 
me to stop at the end of five miles, 
where a small hamlet boasted an inn. 
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A NIGHT’S SPORT 
IN 
CAPE BRETON. 


BY W.. Hy, MAC. 


O devotees of rod and gun, Nature 
T unveils the face of a lover, re- 
vealing with bewitching abandon 

the wealth of her rarest charms, her 
smiles and tears. If lowering clouds 
scatter the flashing raindrops, right 
merrily they patter upon the old shoot- 
ing-jacket, glancing from its polished 
surface like buckshot from an iron tar- 
get. Rare sport when your favorite 
dog starts the swift-winged partridge, 
quail, or speeding rabbit. A _ regal 
glamour over all the autumn wood, col- 


oring of grandest dyes and rarest hues, 
the perfumed air pulsing through the 


tinted trees. Then the old gun speaks 
sharply and to the point. 

But to me there is a greater fascina- 
tion attending goose-shooting by night. 
There is a charm indefinable when 
one rocks in a tiny shell of a goose- 
boat, white, spectral, frail as a thing of 
dreams, tossing restlessly upon the ever 
agitated sea. The day vanishes in royal 
splendor, the reds and golds pale, fade 
and die. Night bends luminous-eyed 
like a dusky lover above the sighing 
wave. Then every nerve seems to be 
gifted with a sense of hearing as you 
listen and wait for the in-flying geese. 

I slowly paddled toward the sand 
bar with my boon companions Dan 
and Joe, idly floating with the tide, lazi- 
ly dipping the white paddle blades 
deep in the waves of the Bay, that lay 
sheltered from boisterous wind by two 
rugged capes which towered high above 
the dark water. The southern shore 
was sparsely settled. Tiny spaces of 
cleared land dotted with the fishers’ 
whitewashed cottages showed amid long 
stretches of firs that gazed solemnly 


down upon the water, and seemed to 
whisper in answer to the dreamy 
voices of the waves. Upon the north 
side a wee village nestled down close 
to the sea, and the ocean wind wan- 
dered at will up and down its narrow 
streets. Over all brooded the mild 
tranquility of a perfect April day. 

Our destination was a far-extending 
sand bar, bare and brown, and inter- 
sected by two narrow water-ways, the 
north and south channels. Weed-cov- 
ered and desolate, no glamour of glint- 
ing sunlight could beautify nor tinted 
cloud-forms add one charm to the lone- 
ly desolation. Far up on the sand lay 
the slowly decaying ribs and timbers of 
a whilom stately bark, like the bones of 
some colossal mastodon bleaching upon 
a miniature Sahara. 

It was yet early evening when we cast 
our little anchor in the waters of the 
southern channel. Kenneth Mclvor, 
the “herring catcher,” had traveled 
from his home beside distant Black 
Brook to tell us that on Mira Bay, be- 
yond False Bay Beach, hundreds of wild 
geese lay encamped. Under night’s 
mantling shadows they would fly over 
the crescent-shaped beach between the 
hills to the prairie-like flats—troop in 
like regiments, marshalled by the most 
ancient of their host. 

“An be shoore an angger your bot 
shust pelow Shon McTougall’s fish 
house, for the geeses will pe for coming 
that way, me poy, and, py goash, shoe 
you will pe gitten a ferry coot shanse 
to them now.” 

This and other elaborate instructions, 
the garrulous old Highlander communi- 
cated to Joe in mysterious whispers. 
The bronzed old fisherman knows the 
habits of the stately migrants. For 
sixty years, spring and autumn, he has 
seen them come and go, passing and re- 
passing his lonely home. He knows 
when the first geese of the season will 
wing their way in lines and V’s from the 
south, and when the last will disappear 
over the long point of Sheppard’s Bar. 

Cow Bay has always been a favorite 
resort for the migrating armies. It af- 
fords an ample resting place, and its 
miles of weed-covered sand-bars are un- 
rivaled feeding grounds. ' 

The geese repose in mid-stream until 
the shadows grow dense, then in the first 
gloom of night they fly in to the well- 
known pasture. If too often disturbed 
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they may rest upon the stream until 
midnight, and when none but veteran 
hunters are afloat, swoop down silent 
and swift, as if from the clouds. 

Long ere brave Pepperell and his val- 
iant Massachusetts militia rushed against 
the walls of fated Louisburg, French 
officers from that city were guided by 
Mic Mac Indians to the “ Bars” during 
the goose-shooting season. Tradition 
repeats many a tale of love and adven- 
ture wherein the brilliant and chivalrous 
gentlemen of old France are the princi- 
pal actors. This I know, many a plump 
gray goose was bagged. 

As the sun touched the long lines of 
fir-crowned hills, over the cold blue of 
the Bay was poured a stream of warm 
golden-red light. A thin white mist 
came rolling in from the ocean. It 
twined about old “Southern Head,” 
beautifying the stern headland with 
matchless raiment. Quickly the shad- 
ows deepened, obscuring the entire 
southern shore and resting like a gloomy 
mantle upon the bosom of the Bay. 
Truly, this is a perfect night for goose- 
shooting. Glide along in your tiny boat, 
or anchor quietly in the lee of some 
huge ic¢-cake stranded upon a sand-bar; 


there is & clear blue sky above to reveal 
the passing game. 
To me there was something awe-in- 


spiring about it all. The pall of fog 
hemmed us in like the walls of a grave, 
from which we could see the splendor 
of the heavens. The stars came peering 
out of their blue depths, and atiny canoe 
of a silver moon went sailing away to- 
ward the west in a beautiful sea of azure. 
We lay upon the warm rugs in the bot- 
tom of the boat and, shrouded in our 
misty ambuscade, waited for the in-flying 
game. 

Joe sat in the stern. Beside him lay 
an old Queen Anne musket. The shat- 
tered wood-work was ingeniously bound 
with copper wire in a very primitive 
but apparently effective manner. With 
one huge brown hand Joe held the idle 
sculling oar, the other rested caressingly 
upon the old musket. 

To meit was a thing of dread waiting 
the slight impress of a finger to scatter 
contents, lock, stock, and barrel in death- 
dealing fragments. I quietly expressed 
my thoughts to Dan but he laughed and 
said: “That gun was never discharged 
since the great August gale in 1873, and 
is only carried to insure rare good luck 


to sportsmen fortunate enough to secure 
Joe for guide.” 

Clad in white shooting-coat and tur- 
ban, his swarthy face dark by contrast 
in the gloom, Joe appeared to be a veri- 
table -Arabian Necromancer beguiling 
the lagging moments with quaint stories 
of the old-time settlers and of the bay 
that lay behind us. As Morien Bay, it 
was known to the courtiers of old France 
and famed in verse and story for its 
wealth of rugged beauty. It is now 
known as the unclassic and plebeian Bay 
de Vache. Strange legends cling to its 
caves, cliffs, and mighty bluffs, and to 
the weather-beaten fisher folk each story 
is a living truism. 

I found myself listening intently to 
Joe, repeating, as if from his shroud, 
stories of the Bay that he had heard 
from the venerable sage and poet “ Old 
Ormond.” Assuming a solemn tone he 
told how in silent watches of the night, 
notably nights preceding disastrous 
marine storms, a gigantic cow rides 
upon the heaving water. It plunges 
to and fro with angry tossing of ghastly 
white horns and awful swirl of mighty 
tail, until the waves roll one angry mass 
of seething foam ; then the awful form 
disappears with a loud bellow heard by 
startled seamen miles from land. On the 
morning succeeding the appearance of 
this apparition, fishing boats dismantled 
and broken are found thrown high upon 
the sands, and the wail of mourning 
women is heard in the white cottages. 

Hark ! far away but clear as a bugle 
note ringing over the hills came the 
“kronk, kronk” of flying geese. We 
knew they were miles away, as down the 
aisles of night came the warning notes 
of their approach. Nearer and nearer, 
now over the sand dunes, unseen but 
heralding their approach by their own 
peculiar music. I crouched in the bot- 
tom of the boat, every nerve thrilling to 
the clamor of the approaching game. 
The good old gun was held in readiness 
for a swift swing and lightning pull. 
Suddenly, outlined against the sky, a 
wedgeof dark forms swept into view, 
visible but for a second in the small 
space of blue that canopied our ambus- 
cade. Two tongues of fire leaped upward 
as the gun touched the shoulder, and 
heavy bodies hissed down unseen, to 
strike the water with a sounding splash. 
We paddled over to where they lay, 
three great gray beauties, their gray- 
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white breasts gleaming upon the dark 
wave. It was a proud moment for Joe 
as he slowly paddled back to our anchor- 
age with our fowl beside him, for the 
geese were plump after a winter in the 
marshy paradise of the South. 

Another hour slowly passed. No siga, 
no sound of game came out of the dark- 
ness. Down behind the veil of curtaining 
mist the canoe-shaped moon foundering 
slowly sank from sight. The solemn stars 
seemed to gaze far into the silent depths. 
The night wind came moaning over the 
waters, and asif some unseen presence 
was gathering her trailing garments, the 
obscuring fog rolled away. 

Another large flock came sailing into 
view far beyond range, seemingly very 
near the over-arching blue. They looked 
no larger than English sparrows. We 
could only lie back and gaze longingly 
upon their retreating forms as the great 
wedge swept in over the mainland. 
Slock succeeded flock in quick succes- 
sion. We could hear them settle noisily 
upon the flats, until we knew that hun- 
dreds of fowl were feeding upon the 
great sand bar. 

The noise of their incoming was fol- 
lowed by an almost oppressive calm that 
was unbroken save when at long inter- 
vais the sharp challenge of a sentry rang 
out. Alert pickets seem to be always on 
duty when the main body of geese are 
feeding. 

A sudden flash, followed by a loud 


report, told that hunters far up in the 
North Channel had poured a volley into 
an incoming flock. The air was filled 
witha clamor of wild sounds. Hundreds 
of geese took wing, and a panic seemed 
to banish all military régime. Up and 
down the bay, and over the sand dunes, 
disorganized bunches of fowl flew wildly 
to and fro like an army surprised at 
night, retreating in disorder. 

We lay silent, watchful, ready. <A 
sudden hiss of swift wings, a shadow 
athwart the stars, a flash—bang! and 
down fell two dusky forms, striking 
thud, thud, far away on the soft sand. 
Joe, with many expressions of delight, 
paddled into the shoal water, grounded 
the tiny craft, and hastened in search of 
the fallen game. Hesoon returned with 
two fine birds, and with a triumphant 
flourish laid them beside the others. 

We slowly returned to our anchorage 
and waited satisfied, yet loth to leave 
without one more rally. It was now al- 
most midnight. The tide came rushing 
in over the bars, covering them with 
deepening water. In silence we lifted our 
anchor and turned our skiff homeward, 

Shoreward, with slow-dipping oars, 
we rowed with all the strange fascination 
of midnight beauty entreating us to 
linger, but we knew that when the tide 
rushed over the flats our sport for that 
night was ended, and in the quiet cover 
of Mira River the geese were safe from 
the loud-voiced breechloader. 


A RACE WITH THE RIVER. 


BY L CAREW SHIRLEY. 


ef Cap’n wi ride ober to de Es- 
tate an kep him comp’ny dis 
arternoon ; he feel kine a lonesome.” 

I was lounging in a grass hammock, 
swung between two mango trees, switch- 
ing predatory ticks off my trousers with 
a branch of pimento and trying to keep 
cool, when Bogle’s black face and brim- 
less hat came within my line of vision. 

“All right, Bogle, much obliged to the 
Busha, I’m with him,” I answered, tum- 
bling out of the hammock with alacrity. 
“What are the means of locomotion ?” 

“Sah?” (With a gaping stare.) 

“ How am I to go, on horseback or in 
buggy?” 


6e Bee compliments, an please 


“Oh! beg Cap’n pardon ; I did’n jest 
onderstan ; Busha tell me fe bring ober 
’Sotis (Myosotis), sah, an say he ’vise 
you fe ride fast ; de clouds is gedderin 
fe rain, and he tink mos likely you wi 
hab fe mek speed. I b’lieve him is 
right dis time too,” added the negro 
sotto voce, as he glanced keenly skyward, 
and then toward the sea, where a bank 
of innocent, fleecy-looking white clouds 
were rising. “’Sotis kibbers (covers) de 
ground well, Cap’n, dat de reason mek 
Busha sen him, sah.” 

“Why, the Busha must be trying to 
get up a scare. I'll drink all the rain 
he'll manufacture to-day,” I said laugh- 
ing. “I wish a good smart shower 
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would come up though, and clear the 
air ; it is hotter than Tophet round Port 
Antonia to-day.” 

“Guess Cap’n wi hab him wish dis 
time,” grinned Bogle, “but I hope him 
wont fee! ’blige fe drink all de rain dat 
g’wine come to-day. ’Merica man is bery 
smart fetrue ; but cep’n Massa God mek 
dem stomick little different fash’n from 
what I’se custom to see, de chance is like 
de water wi drink him.” 

“Oh come now, you impudent rascal,” 
said I, “ even if the rain zs threatening, 
we've plenty of time to ride eight miles 
before it reaches us.” 

“Dunno, sah, rain mek up him mind 
berry quick roun dis way. Look ober 
dere Cap’n, John Crow hab on him cap.” 

I turned in the direction indicated, 
and true enough the summit of the big 
green hill was wreathed ina light gray 
mist. ‘Does that mean rain?” I asked. 

“Guess so, sah ; ef Cap’n don mind, I 
tink we better mek a start ; carn tell fe 


sartin, ef it fallin hebby ober de mount'n, - 


but better not trust sah, de ribber is de 
debbel when it come down. Busha 


charge me fe teli you to mek speed,” ad- 
ded the negro, with a trace of anxiety in 
his voice. 

“All right, Bogle, you bring round 


’Sotis, while I pitch a few things into 
my grip, and we'll be off,” i said, not 
wishing to worry the faithful fellow. 

But while stowing away a few clean 
collars in my bag, I was mentally won- 
dering what could have struck the Busha 
to send over Myosotisfor me. He must 
have needed my society very badly in- 
deed to concede so much for the pleasure. 
Myosotis was a Demerara mare with a 
long racing pedigree that dated, the 
Busha declared, back to the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

She was to be entered in December to 
run for the Kingston three-year-old 
Stakes, and the Busha was as fidgety as 
a woman over her, never aliowing any 
one but the little darkey who exercised 
her to cross the mare’s patrician back. 
She was certainly deserving of his care, 
and as perfect a bit of horseflesh as ever 
gladdened the eye of aturfite; a blood 
bay, standing fifteen hands, with a skin 
like satin under which the muscles stood 
out like whipcord. A small, lean head, 
with large, intelligent eyes and delicate 
ears, nervously pricked forward, deep 
chest, slightly hollow back, wide haunch- 
es, handsome legs and round black pol- 


ished hoofs set into fetlocks as slender 
as the wrists of a lady. The mare was 
a thing of beauty, and as I threw myself 
across her, I blessed the reasons which 
had resulted so felicitously for me. 

Bogle was mounted on a tall, raw- 
boned black horse, which looked as if he 
might once have belonged to a good 
stock; but he had a vicious eye, and 
heels which I, felt convinced, would lash 
out on small provocation, so I gave him 
a wide berth. 

“Dis Rosinante don look hansome 
like ’Sotis, Cap’n,” said Bogle, noticing 
my slightly supercillious glance in his 
direction, “but I’se no ’fraid to follow 
you,sah. ’Sotis isa slap up mare fe true, 
wid aclean pedigree, but dis horse hab 
berry good breed’n, too, when you trace 
him blood, an I tell you, Cap’n, when it 
come down to rale business, him is good 
as de Buster any day.” ‘The Buster was 
his gun. 

“That’s high praise,” I remarked. 
“And how is the Buster now-a-days, 
Bogle?” 

“She tekin a res now, sah. Ebber 
sence we come down from John Crow, 
she hang fire, so I put her ’pon low diet. 
It don do fe to praise dat gun to she face, 
it mek her berry carncetted ; I ond’stan 
de critter, an when she act ignorant, I 
jes larn her manners. Ober in ’Shantee 
Country where she come from, de people 
is berry ignorant, I b’lieve, and de 
Buster she ketch on to dem low ways. 
She always come roun after I mek her 
hab a taste ob salt’ry confinement, sah ; 
she hab sense ’nough, dat gun hab,” 

As we rode off, the Demerara mare 
took the lead, in a serious of graceful 
plunges and arrowy dashes from side to 
side, which would have been trying to 
an amateur horseman; but six months 
recent practice among the cow-boys on 
the Mexican plains had pretty well in- 
ured me to rough riding, and I kept 
a steady seat. I noticed that Bogle’s 
eye was on me as usual, and have no 
doubt that he was proportionately im- 
pressed with this new demonstration of 
American brilliancy. 

At the negro’s suggestion we had 
taken the mountain road. This cut off 
two miles and would bring us out into 
the valley of the Rio Grande, along the 
narrow banks of which we would ride 
the remaining six miles, and cross to the 
Busha’s Estate at the lower ford. The 
Rio Grande, I will explain, is the second 
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river of size in Jamaica, and one of the 
swiftest of those erratic streams that 
ripple and murmur within narrow limits 
one day, and the next, angry and swol- 
len by rain-fed streams from the sur- 
rounding mountains, sweep down in ter- 
rific torrents, flooding the entire valley. 
When the river is low there are fordings 
where people pass and repass in perfect 
safety, but the erosion of the banks 
shows that not infrequently the wide, 
stony bed must be filled with a flood 
several fathoms deep, where ships might 
ride, if capable of standing against so 
powerful a current. 

The rivers in Jamaica rise, or in na- 
tive parlance, “come down,” with fear- 
ful rapidity, and it is not unusual for 
travelers (when not washed away) to be 
detained for days, between two torrents 
on a strip of country which offers small 
means of shelter, and where lodging- 
houses are an unknown quantity. 

I had noticed for some time that Bogle 
appeared to feel himself in a way re- 
sponsible for my entertainment, and was 
putting forth efforts at conversation. 

I must explain that before leaving the 
house he had modestly and confidingly 
requested a “shot of grog,” and on re- 
ceiving it had declined my well-meant 
efforts at dilution, assuring me that he 
always took his liquor solid, to the truth 
of which I am able to testify, as before 
my admiring eyes he swallowed down 
two-thirds of a tumbler of raw Apple- 
ton rum, and before I could interfere, by 
removing the decanter, had repeated the 
dose, remarking in a general way that 
he hada leaning to Appletonrum. The 
potency of the drink was not long in 
making itself evident, and we had 
neither ridden fast nor far when Bogle 
waxed loquacious. The string of his 
tongue was loosed and if he did not ac- 
tually speak plain it was not because he 
did not wrestle with the Queen’s En- 
glish, He ran the gamut of current 
topics ; discussed the government, poli- 
tics and religion hilariously ; assured 
me with portentous gravity that I was 
“de only bockra that he had ever lub- 
bed ;” declared with fervid eloquence 
that Jamaica country would not “howld” 
him if I went away, and that he was 
“going to ’Merica island to learn how 
to ketch sperret. Lawd Gawd,” he 
shouted, “ ef I only can larn dat trade 
I ax nobuddy pardon. I’se de biggest 
Obiah man in de colony. I tell you, sah, 
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ef I larn fe ketch duppy I wi mek de 
debble sweat!” 

His eloquence was affecting me so 
powerfully that I found it difficult to 
keep my seat ; tears were rolling down 
my cheeks and an agonizing sensation 
in the region of the belt doubled me up. 
The mare evidently at a loss to under- 
stand my contortions, and impatient at 
her slow' progress, commenced dancing 
on her hind legs, and plunging indig- 
nantly, which had the effect of bringing 
Bogle to his senses in a measure. 

‘““De Busha mek a fool of dat mare,” 
he growled, testily. “She hab norespec’ 
for nobuddy; quiet, you jade!” he 
shouted. “I would ha’ like fe larn you 
manners, same way I learn de Buster.” 

“TI say, Bogle, suppose you go and 
duck your head in the river,’ I sug- 
gested. “I think very likely you have 
had a sunstroke.” 

The negro glanced suspiciously at 
me, but [ was gazing innocently down 
the long perspective of arching forest 
trees; and sobered sufficiently to take 
the hint, he meekly did my bidding, re- 
turning with dripping wool, and a sheep- 
ishly apologetic air. 

“Sun is berry hot fe true,” he mut- 
tered, “an my ’kull is kine ob delicate ; 
beg pard’n ef I been mekin too free, 
Cap’n, but de doctor he say, he tink 
some day I go off by de combustion. 
Donno jes what dat is ’zactly, but ex- 
pec’ et is de same kine of ’lectric car dat 
de Prophet ’Lisha mek him tower up a 
top in—you ’member, Cap’n ?” 

My biblical reminiscences were un- 
fortunately of the vaguest, but seeing 
that Bogle depended on me for corrobo- 
ration, I nodded gravely. 

“T know Cap’n would ha ’member,” 
he grinned triumphantly. “I always 
gerry (hear) dat ’Merica man was de 
debble fe de road; you bet now de 
Prophet had dat coach mek in New 
York City!” 

I thought the time for freezing Bo- 
gle’s eloquence had arrived, so regarding 
him severely, I gave him to understand 
that he had said enough. Whereupon 
he in turn regarded me with something 
so nearly approaching a leer that I was 
fain toretire within myself and meditate 
for the space of a minute. Then con- 
cluding that in some cases discretion 
may be the better part, I gave the mare 
her head and left him in the rear. 

The sun had now clouded over, and 
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as we rode up the hiliside, the air be- 
neath the heavily-foliaged trees felt hot 
and oppressive. The ominous croak of 
tree toads sounded hoarsely through the 
silence, and flocks of swifts, sure heralds 
of a storm, went circling across the sky. 

Now and again a moaning wind rushed 
through the forest and died away sud- 
denly, leaving a threatening calm be- 
hind. Down towards the sea, where the 
fleecy white clouds had been, a bank ot 
thunderous vapor was sailing towards 
the zenith, rapidly darkening the face 
of the sky. I could see that Bogle (now 
himself again) was keeping his weather 
eye open, but he vouchsafed no informa- 
tion, and waxed decidedly laconic when 
I tried to sound him. 

“Think we’re in for it, Bogle?” I 
interrogated. 

“Dunno, sah.” 

“ Looks as if we might expecta small 
deluge, eh?” 


“Pity we don hab a young ark, sah,. 


it mebbe come in handy by’m bye.” 

“Oh! I say now, you are not going 
to scare up a tornado for my special 
benefit, are you?” 

“H’m, ’member Cap’n is willin’ fe 
drink all de rain dat g’win fall to-day.” 
And here the fellow chuckled audibly. 

We rode at a smart trot through the 
wood, and came out into the valley 
where the shallow waters of the Rio 
brawled noisily between its deep, rocky 
banks. 

“ Harmless little stream,” I muttered 
sotto voce, but Bogle’s ears were now 
preternaturally acute and he heard me. 

“ Berry harmless, Cap’n,” he answered 
meekly. “ Hope Cap'n won’t nebber hab 
reason to change him ’pinion. Push 
‘long! Push ’long, sah!” he added with 
a sudden change of tone, and digging 
his heels into the ribs of his Rosinante, 
broke into a sharp gallop. 

We had covered four miles of the road 
when the near growl of thunder and 
smart patter of rain on the leaves above 
gave notice of coming revelations. We 
were still riding beneath a leafy canopy, 
for large forest trees bordered the river 
on either side. Bogle had been grow- 
ing more and more taciturn, and the 
weird silence was becoming monotonous, 
when in the midst of our sharp gallop 
he drew rein so suddenly that the black 
horse was thrown on his haunches. 

“ What’s the matter?” I sung out, 
pulling up short also, to the disgust of 


the Demerara mare, who reared and 
pawed the air impatiently. A sibilant 
“S-h-h-h !” from the man checked me, 
and as [ glanced around I saw that he 
was sitting as if carved in stone, his 
head turned toward the mountain. 

His attitude was so strained that I 
saw directly something not included 
in the programme was forthcoming. 
“What’s up?” I asked quietly, riding 
alongside. 

The man turned his head, and I saw 
that his face was the color of ashes. 

“Lawd Gawd!” he whispered. “I 
b’lieve de— Look out! Look out, sah!” 
he yelled, as the face of the black sky 
was rent by a sheet of fire, and with the 
crash of a thousand cannon the hurri- 
cane burst upon us. The rain as it hiss- 
ed by lashed us like whips. 

“ Ride, Cap'n! Ride fo’ you’ life! De 
ribber comin’ down behind we, and de 
hurricane gwine trabel wid we; gib de 
mare her hed and ride.” As he spokea 
flash and crashing roar half stunned me, 
and right across the road a stalwart red- 
cedar fell, shivered to splinters by the 
force of the lightning. 

The mare reared furiously, mad with 
terror, then gathering herself together, 
rose like a bird in the air, cleared the 
fallen giant at one bound and dashed 
like athunderbolt along the level valley, 
as the hurricane bore down in its full 
fury, wrenching and twisting the huge 
gnarled branches of the trees and whirl- 
ing them through the air. Then the 
volleying boom of giant trees, uprooted 
from their rocky foundations, sounded 
above the shriek of the wind. 

But underlying all the fierce minstrel- 
sy of the storm, with one deep throb- 
bing chord sounded the roar of the river 
as it tore its way down the mountains, 
gathering impetus with every mile and 
carrying death and destruction with it. 

“Ride, Cap’n, ride!” shouted Bogle 
as he thundered in the rear. “Gib de 
mare her hed, and race de ribber.” 

The advice was not needed. The mare's 
blood was up and nothing short of sud- 
den death would have stopped her. 
With each deafening crash I could feel 
her bound beneath me, as if set in steel 
springs. 

What a ride that was! The remem- 
brance of it comes back over me while 
I write, and stirs my pulses like adraught 
of strong wine. We had covered six 
miles of the ground, and the fording 
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lay two miles below. But one short mile 
in the rear raced a solid wall of water a 
hundred feet high, with the trophies of 
twenty-five miles of devastated country. 
The hollow, vibrant roar shook the earth 
and filled the air with a sound indescri- 
bably awful, conveying, as nothing else 
could have done, the idea of blind ele- 
mental force. One mile in advance we 
rode, but the river was gaining, and 
that mighty booming roar seemed to 
throb with triumphant joy. I glanced 
behind, and the memory of that sight 
will last my lifetime. Within a hundred 
feet of the mare rose a lofty wall of yel- 
low water, cradling and tossing upon its 
furious bosom the débris of both wild 
and cultivated country, great trees and 
bowlders, negro huts and bullock carts, 
dead bodies and live fish that still strug- 


gled and leaped highin the air. It gave 
me a delirium of terror, and with a yell 
I lashed the mare forward. 

“ Don’ tek de ford too short, and howld 
’Sotis well togedder,” roared Bogle ; but 
a long line of glorious ancestry was 
telling in the mare, and she lett me 
little to do. We gained the ford and 
dashed into the bed of the river, just as 
Bogle with a wild war whoop bore down 
upon his gallant Rosinante. The shallow 
water flew from beneath the flying hoofs, 
and we had barely gained the op- 
posite bank when that terrible wall 
swept down, flooding the land on either 
side. In one moment the water rose to 
our saddle girths, but we were safe, and, 
half swimming, half wading, amid the 
crashing thunder and driving rain, I 
went on my visit to the Busha. 


A GYPSY RIVER SONG. 


BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 


O daughter of the world am I, 
Where stunted freedom shivers. 


e 


But I was born beneath a sky 


That arches sunny rivers ; 
Whose children, laughing ripples, run 
To see who first shall kiss the sun. 


My canvas is the blue, that spills 
Dew-fragrance o’er my bowers ; 

My pegs are cast on distant hills, 

And they are fresh wild flowers. 

My lamps are stars, all hung about 

Till Dawn, Sun’s daughter, puts them out. 


My cheeks are kissed by perfumed winds, 
Whose breath is sweet and fragrant ; 
For, with a gypsy heart, my mind’s 
Inclined to lovers vagrant. 

But lovers with strong limbs, and eyes 
As clear and blue as summer skies. 


But if a lover come my way, 
True-hearted, brave and human, 


He’ll find, though Nature holdeth sway, 


I’ve still the heart of woman ; 
And love as steady as the sky 
Or this clear river running by. 











STRAY SHOTS IN THE LAND OF SILVER. 


BY O. H. 


HERE Dame Nature has lav- 
W ished her wealth above ground 
she seldom buries much of it. 

And, the instances are rare 

in which her cautious ally, Tom Tid- 
dler, keeps anything besides gold and 
silver and barren rocks within his spe- 
cial domain. Such, at least, has been my 
experience of great mining regions ; and 
I had every expectation that this would 
hold good through the vast wilder- 
nesses of Chihuahua, the northernmost 
State of Old Mexico. As the eye be- 
comes wearied day after day with the 
endless dry plains and desolate moun- 
tain ranges of that arid land, it is natu- 
ral to conclude that very little in the 
way of sport need be Jooked for.- Yet 
every rule has its exceptions, and stray 
shots may be obtained in the Land of 


Silver when one knows where to look 


for his game. 

Near the curious old mining town of 
Parral del Hidalgo, situated among the 
lower crests of the Sierra Madre range, 
I enjoyed some pleasant sport. As the 


timbered backbone of the mountains is 
approached, natural life reappears, and 


one may chance upon something worth 
shooting. 

If I were gifted with an inspired pen, 
I might be tempted to commence with 
a descriptive notice of the journey, per 
Mexican di/igencia, from Jimenez, the 
railway depot, to Parral. But I shirk 
this, for reasons which anybody may 
ascertain by trying it. I have seen in 
the “old country” a patent disintegra- 
tor (no doubt it has its American coun- 
terpart), which has assumed the name of 
the “ Devil.” I alighted at the coach- 
office at Parral with a full appreciation 
of the action of this machine upon re- 
fractory substances. With brains per- 
manently disarranged by hat-smashers 
against the roof of a coach, repeated 
at intervals of five minutes during a 
period of ten hours, one possesses, I 
think, a sufficient apology for refrain- 
ing from further comment. 

There is one point I must mention, to 
the credit of the waste places alluded to 
above, and that is that almost at any point 
in the huge wilderness of Chihuahua you 
may succeed in flushing the desert quail 
—a spry little bird of a variety distinct 


HOWARTH. 


from all the three kinds to be met with 
in California. He has so little fear of the 
shooting-iron that it is difficult to make 
him take to wing; but it may be done 
by stalking him behind the brush, and so 
walking into him unawares. The “dot- 
ty” character of the brush- growth 
makes this comparatively practicable, 
in the absence of speedy dogs. But he 
runs like the wind, and a practiced rab- 
bit shot might almost consider it legiti- 
mate work to try and bag him afoot. 

As one attains a height of six thou- 
sand feet and upwards, in the direction 
of the Sierra Madre, it is no bad sport 
to cruise in search of stray shots ; and, 
with a healthy indifference to tolerably 
rough living, Parral is a good center for 
such explorations. The chances are, ot 
course, improved if the expedition is 
opened with a ride of a dozen or fifteen 
miles away from the town. In starting 
on such a ride it is advisable, even when 
the year is well advanced, to be pro- 
vided with sufficient clothing to encoun- 
ter a coolish wind ; for although the lat- 
itude verges on the tropics, there is often 
a remnant of snow on the main range 
which sends down a keen breeze when 
the sharp unclouded rays of the sun are 
off, both early and late. To sportsmen 
inexperienced in the matter of physical 
exertion at those elevations a caution 
may also be offered as to how they in- 
dulge in any sudden spurts of running or 
climbing. There is nothing, of course, 
in the surroundings to remind one of 
being at any unusual height above the 
sea-level ; and any sudden effort is like- 
ly to induce the peculiar and disagree- 
able catch of breath incidental to a rari- 
fied atmosphere. I have known a man 
who would have laughed at the notion 
of getting winded in a hundred yards, 
sit down with the impression that he 
was about to give up the ghost, for a 
few minutes, after such a sprint at eight 
thousand feet above the sea. 

But now let us leave the beaten track 
that winds away towards the next batch 
of mines, and make for yonder cafion, 
from which issues the aroya we have 
just crossed. A flight of little gray 
doves rushes across about thirty yards 
ahead ; and, as all is game that comes 
to us on this trip, they are treated to the 
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contents of a barrel, and five of them 
fall. In reference to these doves I 
may note in passing that it was not until 
they came before me in review the next 
morning, disposed upon squares of toast, 
that I discovered I had killed no less 
than three different species with one 
shot. The first was a small blue rock- 
pigeon, white-fleshed and somewhat 
tough; the second, the gray pintailed 
dove common in North Mexico, brown- 
fleshed and with a choice gamey flavor 
which makes it quite a donne-bouche for 
breakfast ; and the third, one of the tiny 
turtle-doves of a reddish cast, which 
usually keep to themselves, but will join 
others in flight, especially if alarmed. 

A short distance further on, a large 
speckled hawk of a new type, not un- 
like the English sparrow hawk, came in 
for a dose of pepper, and furnished a 
skin for the ornithologists, in company 
wth a diminutive kestrel which I shot in 
Southern California, and which is also 
identical in all his points, excepting size, 
with his European congener. It is re- 
markable that among the commoner 
varieties of birds in this country nearly 
every species possesses one representa- 
tive almost or quite indistinguishable 
from the Northern European type. 
This is the case with the buzzard, hawk, 
rook, wood-pigeon, magpie, sparrow and 
several of the finches; there being in 
each case other varieties at present but 
little known. Before we reached the 
entrance of the cafion, a singular sound 
greeted us—familiar enough to the 
mountaineer, but incomparably strange, 
amid the silence of the hills, to those 
who have never heard it. It is the 
sound of an approaching express train, 
yet not on the earth; or of some vast 
waterfall, yet rot stationary. It in- 
creased with startling suddenness to a 
roar like escaping steam. 

“A cyclone!’ exclaimed one of my 
companions. 

“ Duck,” briefly replied the other. 

Down they swept at a hundred miles 
an hour, a short, dark, changeful col- 
umn of scissor-winged birds, cleaving 
the air over our heads at a speed which 
made one wonder why they didn’t turn 
red hot and leave a streak like a shoot- 
ing star. What could have been the 
purpose of Nature in gifting any creat- 
ure with a power of locomotion like 
that? In five or ten minutes they might 
be placidly paddling round on the bosom 


of some silent mountain lake. We 
looked and listened in wonder, for this 
was not destined to be one of our stray 
shots. They were out of range before 
we knew what they were. 

Next we mounted a ridge to the west 
of the cafion, for there was some scat- 
tered timber up there, and a slight 
wreath of smoke suggested that we 
might probably encounter a solitary 
charcoal-burner at his work. We did 
so, and in a few brief words he solved 
the main problem of the day. 

“ Deer?” he said. “ Why, to be sure. 
They come by me here every morning 
about this time.” 

We almost instinctively crouched to 
earth, as though the mere mention of 
our quarry had sufficed to produce them. 
We had not parted company with the 
taciturn old Mexican woodsman for five 
minutes when with one consent we si- 
multaneously dropped to the ground 
again. Two of the dainty, fawn-colored 
forms slipped past at an easy trot some 
three hundred yards ahead of us. We 
were now on the crest of a ridge, and 
they passed downward and out of sight 
behind some tall brush. Almost at the 
same moment a pair of antlers appeared 
over the lower brush, nearly a hundred 
yards closer to us. At once the buck 
skipped out into the open and turned to 
have a look at us. We were all some- 
what young at the craft, and, alas! in 
our surprise the one precious moment 
was lost. Before a barrel was brought 
to bear upon him the pretty fellow was 
dancing away down an impracticable 
track among trees and underwood, and 
nobody offered to stop him. It was just 
as well ; for we kept perfectly still, and 
Dame Fortune smiled upon our inno- 
cence once more, though all too briefly. 
In two minutes another white-tail fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his companion 
—but not quite so far. He too halted, 
and sniffed, and eyed us curiously for 
one instant. In that instant a messen- 
ger sped to him, and with a mighty leap 
he vanished behind the brush. 

“ No go!” was the cry from two of the 
party ; but the shooter thought differ- 
ently. He hastened forward to the spot, 
and there on the bare stones lay the vic- 
tim, “ pinked”’ witha clean shot through 
the spine, just back of the shoulder- 
blades. This proved to be the triumph 
of the day, the one stray shot in the 
Land of Silver that brought us venison. 











FISHING WITH THE SPEAR. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


VERY style of fish- 
ing has its earnest 
devotees and its 
special claim to 
prominence in the 
minds of certain 
men, who are ever 
ready to maintain 
the superiority of 
the branch of the 
sport they follow. 
The tarpon fisher 
considers himself 
as much above the 

salmon fisher as the latter holds him- 
self above the man who bothers with 
sea-trout, or anything less noble than 
salmo salar, and who finds his wand of 


magic to be a single-handed rod. The. 


slayer of acrobatic ouananiche scorns 
speckled trout as the true trout fisher 
pooh-poohs black bass; while the ad- 
mirers of the big-mouthed, dusky gladi- 
ator stoutly maintain that he is boldest 
and best on hook or on board. So it 
The 
fly-fisher scoffs at squidding, troll- 
ing, bait-fishing, spearing and at any- 
thing and everything save fly-fishing, 
and still, old “Ike” ne’er preached such 
acreed. There are plenty of enthusi- 
asts who declare that trolling for blue- 
fish in a spanking breeze, or hauling 
lusty sea-bass by main force from foamy 
breakers which soak one from sole to 
crown, are the only styles of fishing 
worth following. Others find their 
keenest excitement in winding a shark 
ashore with winch and chain tackle ; in 
lolling upon a wharf and taking slimy 
catfish, or other ignoble prey; or even 
in the accursed method of exploding a 
dynamite cartridge under water and 
lazily picking up a few of many fish de- 
stroyed. I make no attempt to decide 
the merits of these many opposing 
claims. Each supporter is partly right 
and partly wrong. Fishing of any kind 
(barring the dynamite) is good enough 
for me, andin my humble opinion, what- 
ever kind fate allows one to enjoy, is, or 
should be, the best of all—while it lasts. 

One method of fishing, almost invari- 
ably sneered at by anglers of high de- 
gree, is spring spearing ; yet it frequent- 


runs downward through the list. 


ly affords a deal of fun and requires no 
small measure of skill on the part of its 
successful votaries. I have heard men 
who had no aversion to spearing through 
the ice rail against spring spearing as 
unworthy of any decent man’s attention, 
yet they never mentioned the one good 
argument, 7. ¢., that the sport encouraged 
the destruction of fish while on their 
way to the spawning beds. Undoubt- 
edly spring spearing is not beneficial 
to the fish speared, nor is the killing of 
a roe-laden fish on her way to spawn 
calculated to increase the number of 
young fry. But the decriers of spearing 
overlooked this and contented them- 
selves with rash statements to the effect 
that it required no science and was 
merely “slopping about” anyway. The 
true causes of their dislike were, that the 
successful spearer must travel long dis- 
tances over wearisome, muddy footing ; 
must wade frequently in cold water and 
think naught of a ducking, and must be 
able to handle his grains, or spear, for 
thrust or throw, as skillfully as a Zulu 
warrior handles his deadly assegai. Steal- 
ing along a trout brook, or fishing from 
boat, or punt, doesn’t develop these qual- 
ities, and as the swell angler hasn’t got 
them—perforce, in his opinion, they are 
no good. Be that as it may, we of the 
old restless, rough-and-tumble crowd 
learned to handle grains before we could 
cast a fly, and many a day’s fun we en- 
joyed; for spearing is pre-eminently a 
sport for country boys and men. 

When April’s tears and smiles pre- 
vail against icy fetters and let the pris- 
oned waters run, comes the brief spring 
season for the grains. On northern 
waters the ice is generally rushed 
away to the lakes by heavy floods, 
which spread far over the lowlands bor- 
dering the streams. For a brief period 
rivers are many times their normal size ; 
every tributary creek and streamlet is 
a swollen, discolored contribution to the 
volume of the larger streams, and every 
ditch is bankful or overflowed. Once 
the ice is carried off and the outlets are 
free, the great waterways lower as 
rapidly at they rose, and all overflows 
and back-waters sweep back to the main 
channels. Naturally, the waters of the 
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creeks, brooks and ditches run clear in 
a short time ; and while a river may be 
several feet above its average level and 
as opaque as pea soup, .its tributaries 
may be pure and transparent as springs. 

Just after the ice goes and the floods 
begin to subside, the “run” of fish for 
the spawning beds commences. Nets 
are put into active service in the turbid 
rivers, for clear water is not required 
for them, and while the fishermen haul 
their catches of mullet, pickerel, pike, 
suckers, etc., would-be grainers keep 
close watch upon the creeks and ditches. 
Soon comes the day when the bottoms 
of creek and ditch may be seen through 
swift, sparkling currents, and the word 
is passed round that “ spearin’s good.” 

Our favorite game was the pike—the 
mottled, shovel-nosed rascal, called 
“pickerel” in Jersey and in many other 
places. Ido not claim that our name 
was correct, but it was used to distin- 
guish the fish from its more valuable 
relative, the pickerel (as we called it), 
or doré. The latter fish, the wall-eyed 
pike, “ran” in great numbers in the 
rivers and was taken by netting. I 
never saw one in the smaller streams. 
Our “pike” were persistent explorers. 
They “ran” up-river in schools, and 
whenever they discovered the current of 
a creek or ditch pouring in some of them 
would leave the main stream and work 
their way up the tributary as far as they 
could swim. Hence it was not unusual 
to find one or more big “pike” in a 
flooded furrow half a field away from a 
main ditch. Ifthe water suddenly low- 
ered countless numbers of the fish were 
sure to be prisoned in ponds and water- 
holes, where, as all retreat was cut off, 
they sooner or later perished. They 
were given to pushing up the creeks to 
their sources in wet woodlands, where 
they would wander through shallow, 
amber-tinted pools for rods on either 
side of the channels. Here half-sub- 
merged logs and fallen stuff afforded 
many places of concealment, and sharp 
eyes were necessary to discover lurking 
‘fish. If one stirred in the shallows it 
was easily followed by the ripple it 
caused on the otherwise dead surface. 
The fish, as a rule, moved about in 
pairs, or perhaps three together, after 
the spawning grounds were reached, 


and we used to wade in search of them, . 


examining every possible shelter and 
keeping our eyes open for any ripples. 


Most of the town and country black- 
smiths could tinker a grains with three 
or more barbed tines, and different styles 
more or less elaborate were sold by 
hardware dealers. We favored the 
three-tined pattern, as less liable to make 
two useless fragments out of a good fish 
too roughly struck. Many of the young 
fellows prided themselves upon their 
skill in throwing the grains 4 /a spear, 
and a few, myself included, after break- 
ing a tine, would file off the stump and 
the opposing tine and spear away like 
good ’uns with the center double-barbed 
point. The length of handle for the 
grains varied greatly. Some were four- 
teen to eighteen feet long and corre- 
spondingly heavy and clumsy. The “old 
heads” favored these and did good 
work with them too, but we would have 
none of them. We didn’t carea button 
for the fish secured: we wanted sport and 
to throw the grains at every opportunity, 
so we secured handy sticks from eight 
to twelve feet long. To such short staffs 
a cord was frequently fixed to aid re- 
covery when thrown into a broad, rapid 
current ; but the simplest method was 
to throw the spear anyway, and then to 
walk right into the water after it, in 
case it could not otherwise be recovered. 
More than once I have seen a grains 
thrown recklessly at a fish a dozen yards 
from the bank of the swollen, ice-cold 
river, and as it floated with the current 
its owner would have no choice but to 
plunge in and secure it with as little 
tarrying and as few strokes as the law 
allowed. Whether he lost his grains by 
funking a frigid swim, or regained it by 
a fearless dash, we guyed him just the 
same, and his best policy was to grapple 
somebody whose raiment was dry and 
strive to get warmed up in the struggle 
the dry one was certain to make to get 
away from the damp embrace. 

Among the devotees of “ pike” spear- 
ing two methods were popular: One 
was to liein wait where the clear current 
of an outlet joined the turbid main 
stream, or upon a fallen tree or bridge, 
and spear the fish with long-handled 
grains as they passed, bound upstream. 
This method was popular with the vet- 
erans. It was restful and not necessarily 
a dirty or wet procedure, and the watch- 
er had chances at all fish that sought 
that stream while he was on deck. It 
had disadvantages, inasmuch as the 
“run” of fish was always uncertain, and 
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a man might watch for hours in 
vain. All fish already past that point 
were lost as far as that grains was con- 
cerned, and while there was nothing do- 
ing at the outlet, there might be rare 
fun further above and at the headwaters. 
At such ambushes the spearing could 
also be done at night if a fire could be 
built so as tocast a strong light on the 
water, or if the grainer had a lantern 
equipped with a good reflector. 

Tie second method offered the most 
variety and appealed to the restless ones. 
This was to follow the windings of the 
water for miles, taking mud and slop as 
they came, to wade when needful, to get 
wet and outrageously dirty as a matter 
of course, and to finish off with wading 
through the headwaters and tramping 
home as best one could. The shorter 
grains, easy to throw, were most serv- 
iceable for this work. By following the 
stream thoroughly one stood a chance to 


find all fish that had passed up, and a. 


miss with the grains might be rectified 
later on, for a missed fish was certain to 
go upstream and might be overtaken 
and ‘tried again easily enoughif it kept 
to the channel. The best costume for 
this method was simply the oldest and 
most useless clothes one possessed, for 
the man who couldn't afford to get 
covered with mud was safest at home. 
Many grainers wore long rubber waders, 
but the value of these was doubtful. 
One was almost certain to fall over or 
off of something ere the trip was done, 
and waders wet inside are an abomina- 
tion. Besides, they are unpleasant 
things to walk across country in during 
areturn tramp. I used to rig my feet 
with old stout boots, with enough cracks 
in them to let waterrun in or out at will. 
Any kind of ancient trousers were good 
enough, and a pair of strong leggins 
amply protected the shins. Thus equipped 
I would walk into the first water I reach- 
ed to get wet and be done with it. After 
that it was easy to take what came, and 
if one slipped and fell into the mud, a 
wade through deep enough water fixed 
matters first rate. For carrying the fish 
we invariably used a longish supple 
switch with a short stub left near the 
lower end to keep the first fish put on 
from slipping off. The switch with its 
fish could be dropped from the left hand 
instantly if occasion demanded, and 
there was no danger of a newly taken 
captive making off, for a fish removed 
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from grains has not much music left in it. 

Successful use of the grains after a 
fish was discovered was not so easy, de- 
spite statements from the opposition 
that no skill was required. Of course, 
almost any fool could strike a fish if it 
lay quiet in very shallow water. Under 
those conditions a rap from a club 
would be just as efficient as a spear- 
thrust. But “pike” are not given to 
half stranding themselves for the ac- 
commodation of their pursuers. Fish 
seen lying motionless were generally at 
the bottom of some deep pool, or be- 
neath some log or other shelter likely 
to interfere with the grains. When a 
man could get directly over a fish the 
spearing was easy, provided the man 
worked cautiously and estimated the 
depth of water correctly. The surest 
way, in anything more than a foot and 
a half of water, was to silently dip the 
spear till the points were within about 
six inches of the quarry’s shoulders. A 
swift jab would then be almost certain. 
But woe to the man who fiddled too long, 
or was careless in his movements, A 
fish can get away from a standing start 
with astounding speed, and our “pike” 
is one of the sprinters of hiskind. Lean, 
long and slimy, he is a javelin of fish- 
dom, and his lightning dart will baffle 
all but the best-trained eyes. 

Throwing the grains so as to strike a 
moving fish requires a ready arm and 
quick, accurate calculation. Stationary 
or moving a fish is apt to appear from 
four inches to a foot nearer to the sur- 
face than it actually is, as the amount of 
refraction varies with the depth of water. 
The grains must therefore be aimed 
ahead of and seemingly below a mov- 
ing fish to strike true. When the game 
is stationary and offers only a side shot 
careful allowance must be made, or the 
points will pass above their object. I 
have seen a big “pike” run a gantlet 
of four spears guarding a stretch of 
water perhaps ten yards wide and two 
feet deep. One weapon after another 
struck “chug —chug — chug — chug,” 
while a flying furrow on the surface 
told of a swift shape speeding unharmed 
below it. In this case, though we were 
all experienced, we miscalculated the 
depth of water and overshot the best 
fish seen that day. 

I remember well my last turn at the 
grains, and it will suffice as an illustra- 
tion of the sport when lively. 
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A friend, son of one of the “river 
farmers,” as we styled the owners of fat 
bottom-lands, had asked me to join him 
for a day’s “slopping round.” I was to 
reach the farmhouse about evening, 
and we were to turn out at sunrise next 
morning, and try a long creek which 
drained an extensive tract of woodland. 
The mouth of this creek was near my 
friend’s home, so I concluded to travel 
along the river bank till I reached the 
smaller stream, and to have a look at 
the water for myself. As the river was 
very high, and the going muddy, I wore 
long rubber waders, for I could not 
change clothes until I returned. 

When I started on my four-mile tramp 
the afternoon was warm and bright, and 
I poked along, not caring to reach the 
house before supper time. Wading 
through shallow overflows kept my 
rubbers cool and comfortable until I 
reached the mouth of the creek. Here 
I found the out-running water perfectly 
clear, the clean current extending for a 
couple of yards into the roily river. It 
was a capital place to watch for fish, 
and as I had time to spare I concluded 
to bide a wee. Out of spearing distance 
in the river fish were “running” fa- 
mously. The quick “strikes” of the 


“pike” rippled the gliding surface con- 
tinuously, and now and then the reddish 
fin or caudal of a mullet showed where 
some big fellow was struggling against 


the powerful, discolored current. In 
time a red tail waggled for a second 
within reach, and I drove the grains into 
the water a couple of feet ahead of where 
the tail had disappeared. A grinding 
jar told that the points had struck a fish 
well forward, and as the shaft whirled 
round with the flood I pulled it back 
and landed a heavy mullet. The writh- 
ing eddy just below the confluence of 
the two currents seemed to entice many, 
wearied fish, and every few moments I’d 
catch a glimpse of a fin or tail. Butthe 
stream was far too muddy for sure work, 
and many a “water jab” resulted. Once 
in about five thrusts the points would 
touch a fish, and at longer intervals vic- 
tims were secured. It was quick and in- 
teresting work, and supper time rolled 
round before I had given a thought to 
the venomous Old Party with the scythe. 
I had killed four good fish and a couple 
of worthless suckers when I realized 
that farmers’ wives invariably make 
fussy preparations for “town fellers,” 
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and that decency demanded that I 
should make an effort to be on time. 

So I cut a switch, strung my mullet 
and picked up the spear preparatory to 
starting. A glance into the water of 
the creek caused me to drop the fish and 
stare in astonishment. About a foot 
below the surface, and not more than a 
dozen feet away, a long, gleaming shape 
was plainly visible. Wicked-looking, 
yellow eyes glared from one end of it, 
and a broad tail sculled softly at the 
other. At first I thought it was surely 
a muskallonge, but the season was too 
early. A second scrutiny proved it to 
be a “pike”—and such a “pike”! It 
had seen me before I noticed it, and it 
was ready for one of its electric rushes 
at an instant’s warning. I cautiously 
edged round into a good position, and 
eyed the intended victim covetously, 
thinking meantime of the lusty “jacks” 
of ancient moat and fen, for this was 
the largest “pike ” I had ever seen. 

“Blame you, you most scared me! 
You must weigh over twenty pounds,” 
was my thought as I got the spear into 
position. Then I hesitated. Should I 
essay a sneaking side thrust or stand up 
like a man and hurl the grains? The 
first was tempting—but ’twas a noble 
fish worthy of knightly feat, and, be- 
sides, I was not at all sure that it would 
tolerate a nearer approach. The doubt 
decided me, and, little by little, I raised 
the spear and got into position. Once I 
sighted, twice I sighted ; then involun- 
tarily exclaimed, “ Now!” and drove 
the steel truly at a point below the 
glaring eyes. As the shaft left my 
hand a laughing voice echoed, “ Now!” 
then changed to a yell of astonishment, 
which wound up with—“ Great Ceesar’s. 
ghost! Wha-a-t a fish!” 

I knew the voice and guessed that 
Jack had ambushed me, expecting to 
find me at the creek when I failed to 
appear at supper time. All that I saw 
for the moment was a great, foamy 
swirl of water, a struggling, burnished 
body, seemingly as large as my leg, a 
glint of the grains near a broad, flap- 
ping tail; then the staff floated idly 
toward me. “He’s loose! He’s up- 
stream ! Run him, man !” shouted Jack, 
as I grasped the grains and sped away. 
A wake in the water now and then 
hinted where the fish was, and I belted 
along as fast as the waders and treach- — 
erous footing would allow. At the end 
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of a hundred-yard burst I had enough, 
and at the same time saw that further 
chase was useless, for the creek sud- 
denly broadened into a deep pond. As 
I pulled up I caught a glimpse of the 
fish near the bank, and within reason- 
able throwing distance. It was moving 
slowly, and a white scar near the tail 
showed where a tine of the grains had 
failed to hold. With a last desperate 
effort I hurled the shaft again. It left 
my hand all right, but an unnoticed 
twig caused it to swerve, and the steel 
struck the water a yard from its mark. 
The startled fish disappeared in the 
pond like an arrow of light, while I 
thought hard things of luck in general 
and this kind of luck in particular. 

Naturally the adventure made us 
keen, and as soon as I could escape 
from the overplus of pies, etc., we went 
back to the creek. A big fire of drift- 
wood was soon started, its red glare 
showing far upon the river. With 
grains in hand we watched many a 
passing fish, and once in awhile we 
struck mullet and suckers. Time slipped 
away; duck clove the darkness over- 
head with hissing wings; owls “ How- 
do-od ?”” to one another across the river, 
and finally a wailing “ bla-a-a-at” from 
a big tin horn warned us that Jack’s 
father considered it time to lock up his 
house for the night. 

If there is one thing I dislike more 
than getting into bed, it is surely get- 
ting out again, and Jack had to haul me 
bodily to the floor in a queer half-light, 
which he termed morning. He had 
chores to do before we were free to go, 
so, after plunging my head into cold 
water, I bore a hand and helped him 
out. The rapidity of the feeding proc- 
ess must have delighted and amazed 
the stock—but we wanted to go spear- 
ing! Jack moused round and fixed up 
two goodly bowls of bread and milk, 
and as the sun climbed above the woods 
we were ready to depart. At this junct- 
ure Jack thought of an evil thing, and 
exclaimed, “Say, how’d some _ hard 
cider catch you ’fore startin’? Ole man’s 
got a barrel of it, and it’s bully!” 

I rather fancied the scheme, and we 
sneaked into the cellar and put at least 
a quart apiece on top of our bread and 
milk. It was mild, palatable stuff, and 
it slid so meekly out of the old tin 
dipper that I trusted it implicitly. Jack 
spied an empty quart bottle, and with 
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many low chucklings we cribbed the 
full of it and made off. We went first 
to the mouth of the creek, and found the 
water in prime condition. Jack, how- 
ever, was eager to get upstream, to look 
for our lost big fish, and he urged me to 
lose no time, as other spearsmen might 
be up from town, and at the headwaters 
before us. When we reached the place 
where the fish had disappeared I halted 
while Jack hurried ahead to where the 
creek flowed in. Considering that the 
fish was slightly wounded, it might still 
be in the pond, so the best plan was for 
me to wade in, and try and drive the 
‘pike” upstream to the ambushed spear. 

I beat the pond thoroughly, striking 
the water with the spear-shaft as I 
went, but no big fish passed Jack. Three 
small pike gave him a chance, which 
yielded one victim, but when I reached 
him he agreed that the big one must 
have gone further up the creek. 

Then followed a long, patient hunt. 


“We moved abreast, one on either side 


of the water, searching every possible 
cover, and jabbing our grains into every 
pool too deep and dark for eye to pene- 
trate, but for a long time found no trace 
of the big fish with the white scar near 
his tail. Other fish of fair size we occa- 
sionally routed out, and several were 
secured and placed on our respective 
switches. One capture will show what 
quick work may be done with the grains. 
At a point where the creek was less 
than four yards broad and perhaps two 
feet deep, we noticed a decided wake 
on the surface. Jack ran ahead and 
shouted, “ Look out! I’ve turned three 
good ones.” Then he made a few steps 
forward and speared a fine fish, A 
mimic wave rushed down on me, and 
I caught a glimpse of the two pike, one 
a yard or more in the lead. This was 
the smaller fish, but I had to strike it, 
or suffer it to reach a difficult piece of 
water. As it dashed abreast of me I 
struck it near the head, and at once 
heaved on the shaft @ /a pitchfork, fol- 
lowing with a sharp, twisting, backward 
jerk as the steel was above my head. 
The fish tore free of the tines, and went 
sailing yards away into the field. The 
larger fish had paused for a second or 
two as its leader was struck, and gave 
me time to whirl the grains into posi- 
tion for a throw. The fish had passed, 
but a swift shot after it landed the tines 
in its back, and we got all three. 











This was such a lucky performance 
that Jack produced his bottle of hard 
cider, and we made “two bites” of it, 
to save lugging the flask further. The 
sun had by this time gained full power, 
the surface of the water seemed to be 
brighter and more dazzling than usual, 
and some way or other we seemed to 
laugh more over the capture of our 
three prizes than was really necessary. 
I know, of course, that I was laughing 
mainly at Jack, and my mirth did not 
decrease when he began to talk about 
the big fish and what he’d do if some 
son-of-a-gun from town happened to get 
it before we could find it. 

In time we reached a small log bridge 
spanning the stream, and here we 
paused to bask in the pleasant sunshine 
and to get pipes going once more. 
Somehow I felt strangely lazy and 
drowsy, and Jack, while he did an enor- 
mous amount of talking, failed to inter- 
est me overmuch, or to mouth his words 
in his usual crisp style. We sat till I 
caught myself actually nodding; then 
we laughed some more and got upon 
our feet. Before leaving the bridge I 
proceeded to examine the water below 
it, and made an important discovery. 
Under a large log lay a long greenish 
form with fins that wavered slowly, and 
a tail that sculled with just sufficient 
power to keep its owner in his hiding- 
place despite the current. Near the big 
tail a white scar showed distinctly, and 
I knew that at last we had found our 
lost friend of the evening before, though 
fully two miles from where I had missed 
him. He must have picked up a com- 
tade while traveling, for on looking 
again I plainly saw two huge pike and, 
mirabile dictu, each had a scar near its 
tail! I gravely asked Jack to gaze upon 
this mystery of the waters. He took 
one look, then exclaimed, ‘“ Sufferin’ 
cats!) Ram it—hic !—to—the—hull— 
three of—'em!” 

I sighted carefully at the biggest, yet 
hoped to spear both, and drove the 
grains with unnecessary power. My 
arm felt an unexpected jar, but I 
whooped out, “Hurra! I’ve got one 
anyhow !” 

“Got nuthin’! There they all go— 
You speared the log, you—hic—damfool 
you—yer full!” politely commented 
Jack. After I had fiddled for some 
minutes trying to get the grains free 
of the log, ard had calmly stepped into 
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water that came inches above the tops 
of my rubbers, I realized that Jack had 
evidently cultivated the power of ob- 
servation. Hard cider was peculiar stuff 
surely, so I wet my head and splashed 
water into my face, then stumbled 
ashore. The ducking improved matters 
a bit, but I screamed with laughter 
when Jack blurted out, “ Well, hic—your 
—nice—feller—to—go—spearin’! Let’s 
take after’m—they all run upstream.” 

“No, ¢hey didn’t. There was only one 
fish, Jack,” I ventured. 

“Oh, shut up !” he said. “ Bad enough 
to miss the hull three without trying to 
lie out of it. I—hic—hate a feller’ll 
squeal when he makes—a—fool—of— 
hisself !” 

We soon found the fish again. It 
must have been severely hurt, for by 
some half-submerged scrub I saw the 
familiar shape and the white scar. This 
time—thanks to the cold water treat- 
ment—the fish was-alone. I warned 
Jack, and then stole cautiously as I 
could upon the quarry. A few yards 
above where it lay was a very shallow 
little rapid, the water sliding, six inches 
deep, over a sort of slope of hard blue 
clay. There Jack stationed himself in 
a rickety sort of way to head off the 
fish in case I missed it again. As he left 
me he said, “Ef you mish um again— 
an’ I bet you do—you watch me nail 
um ef he tries to monkey with me!” 

To be candid I dd miss him. How 
or why the cider can, maybe, explain. 
I had a fair, open chance; the fish 
never stirred till after the grains 
plunged into the water at least six 
inches to one side, but it was a palpable 
“lost bird.” The big “pike” was slow 
in its movements, and Jack had plenty 
of warning before the shovel-nose 
showed in the rapid right at his feet. 
He jabbed once, twice, thrice, with 
short, swift movements, like a yellow 
hen pecking corn, but he missed. I 
could have run to the scene in time to 
have tried a shot myself, but the picture 
was altogether too funny for me to tam- 
per with. As he missed the third try, 
he ran forward into the water, stumbled 
and landed on his feet and hands. He 


got pretty wet, but was up in an instant 
and, as the fish showed plainly at the 
very head of the little rapid, he swung 
his spear aloft and brought it down 
with a smashing two-handed blow, as 
an old dame handles an ax. 


The shaft 
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snapped at once, but the grains hap- 
pened to land flat on the “pike” and 
left it dead. The next swirl of water 
brought the long, mottled body to Jack’s 
hand and he stumbled to terra firma 
with his prize. As we felt averse to ex- 
ertion we lay down to smoke. 

Trouble of an unexpected nature was 
brewing. We had barely got our pipes 
going when we heard voices and soon saw 
three hard-looking citizens approaching. 
They had grains, but only one small 
fish, and were using pretty rough lan- 
guage. They knew me well enough, and 
one of them presently hailed me and 
asked, “What luck?” Jack grunted 
out, “Don’t bother with that truck— 
they’re no good.” It seemed that the 
men had raided his father’s orchard and 
melon patch so many times that they 
had got themselves disliked. However, 
I held up first my lot, then Jack’s, then 
the great fish which had not been put 
on the switch. The two strings caused 
some profane comment, but the size of 
the big fish raised a whoop of surprise, 
and through the creek they came for a 
closer inspection. When they reached 
us I saw they’d been drinking more or 
less, so just to turn matters into a safe 
channel, I gave the two fishless fellows 
a fair-sized pike each. This was a ver- 
itable boomerang. Instantly two flasks 
were produced, and each man swore 
that I was a good fellow and must drink. 

Now, I had not yet entirely shaken 
off the hard cider, and I knew better 
than to put straight tye on top of it; 
but it was very difficult to beg off. I 
jollied the trio as best I could, and 
might have smoothed things famously 
if Jack had kept his mouth shut. But 
suddenly, to my horror, he sprang to his 
feet, shook his fist at one man and 
roared, “You're a blank thief! I know 
you. Now, you get right out of here!” 

This meant “scrap” for sure, and 
I didn’t like the prospect a bit. Three 
to two, and every man armed with grains, 
was nasty. The three could certainly 
do us if they wanted to, as there was lit- 
tle to choose between any two of the 
party, so far as I knew. To my sur- 
prise, the man spoken to merely stepped 
off a few paces to one side, drove his 
spear into the ground, shed his coat and 
came back saying, “ Jest as soon tackle 
you as eat.” If it hadn't been for Jack’s 
hard cider I would not have worried 
much about him, for he was a powerful, 


though clumsy, fellow, trained by plenty 
of hard work. The chance of the others 
mixing in was promptly settled by one 
of them saying to me, “ You keep back 
on your side and we'll do the same.” I 
presume that I should have done my best 
to check hostilities, but, honestly, I 
didn’t feel called upon to start a Sun- 
day-school just then. So long as they 
scrapped fair and wanted to, and I didn’t 
have to get punched or speared, I was 
quite willing to look on. 

There was no pretense at science. 
They slugged each other, bang-bang, 
half a dozen times, missed with many 
wild swings, and then Jack went down 
in a very wet spot. As he picked him- 
self up I advised him, “ Best clinch him, 
Johnnie,” and was promptly told to “shut 
my trap” by the other spectators. Jack 
heard, however, and soon they were all 
snarled together, kicking up ground and 
milling away at a great rate. In the 


roll around they got mixed up with the 


fish and we shifted the grains well out 
of reach, for both were now pretty well 
scraped and punched and screaming 
mad. It was an even thing until they 
broke apart on the ground. Just then 
Jack ran his nose against a hot one 
aimed at random, and as he sat back his 
hand chanced to light on the big pike’s 
head. With a yowl like a mad cat he 
leaped up and whirled the long body of 
the fish hissing through the air. The 
tail landed with a swat, like two boards 
struck together, fair on his foe’s mouth, 
only to rise and whistle again and reach 
the jaw with a fearful crack. This blow 
broke the fish into fragments, and Jack, 
with a quarter section of head and bat- 
tered flesh clutched tight in his right 
“maulie,” piled into his fallen enemy 
and belabored him lustily. From below 
the Gatling of fishmeat presently came 
the required squeal, and the fight was 
done. Jack left fish and grains and 
marched straight across country, madder 
than a wethen. As the defeated one 
washed at the creek the three sinful 
spectators rolled on the ground and 
howled with boundless joy, and I had 
finally to grab the fish and grains and 
flee as best I could for laughter, from 
insistent proffers of rye flasks. When 
three fields from the battleground I 
could hear the two yelling with delight, 
and I'll lay that the fighter appreciated 
the force of “save me from my friends” 
before they got through with him. 
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*& AN I afford 
it?” That is 
the question 


which confronts the 
would-be tourist, 
whether his project in- 
cludes only a month 
within the limits of the 
State or out in a long 
summer’s ramble beyond the Atlantic. 
The condition precedent to answering 
that question varies with the business 
in life or the length of purse. To some, 
time may be the essence, but to many 
thousands, like myself, whom the col- 
legiate summer vacation lets free, the 
answer resolves itself into one of purse 
only. It is to this large class of con- 
temporaries that I would submit my 
experience, by which they may judge 
and measure their own possibilities. I 
crossed the broad Atlantic ocean twice, 
and traveled for ten weeks through Scot- 
land, England, Wales and Ireland, at a 
cost of less than ninety-five dollars. Did 
I sacrifice any of the necessities or de- 
cent comforts of life? No. I cut my 








coat according to my cloth before I 


started, foresaw and prepared for my 
method of travel, eschewed a few of the 
pomps and vanities, and exercised self- 
control and econo1.-y. That is all. 

Those who must needs travel by the 
swiftest and most luxurious liners, must 
of course be counted out from the list of 
economical travelers, as must also those 
who cannot ride the democratic cycle. I 
was content, as all must be who follow 
in my footsteps, with a slower, far 
cheaper, but none the less comfortable 
steamer running between New York and 
Glasgow as the port of entry, with the 
alternative of returning from London- 
derry, a port on the north coast of Ire- 
land: aprivilege of the very greatest im- 
portance, for it avoided returning on my 
tracks. 

The round-trip second-cabin ticket 
for the sea journeys cost me fifty-five 
dollars, a formidable hole in my allotted 
ninety-five dollars, and one which at 
first staggered me. But then I could 
console myself with the reflection that, 
once on land, my faithful “ bike” would 
afford all the needed locomotion, and 
carry my kitand my camp. Not that I 
had any intention, nor did I see or find 


any necessity, for camping out, except 
one night, but I did intend to avoid 
the heavy cost of meals by providing 
and cooking for myself, especially when 
in Scotland, where I should be in the 
height of the excursion season. 

This, and the absence of railroad 
fares, was my main reliance to bring 
my expenditure within my limits. 

To provide a suitable cooking ap- 
paratus was my first care. I soon found 
that, although the designs of cooking 
apparatus for campers are numerous 
and admirable, none met the essen- 
tial requirements of the cyclist, light- 
ness and compactness. I was com- 
pelled to be my own designer, and suc- 
ceeded in producing an apparatus at 
once light, most effective, economical, 
and easily packed. Of course, anything 
in the nature of a stove was out of 
the question—my fire must be, like the 
gypsies’, on the earth. How to get the 
greatest possible heat-surface over it 
with the least weight of material was 
the problem for solution. I conceived 
the idea of raising two or three simple 
cooking utensils on a platform sustained 
sufficiently high to permit a small fagot 
fire underneath. For the column on 
which to raise the platform I utilized 
a piece of ordinary gas-pipe twelve 
inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
closed and pointed at one end to allow it 
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to be driven into the soil, and open at 
the top. I divided this opening in two by 
a little cross-bar of iron, so that I could 
hook on two projecting and overhanging 
rests, one on each side of the pipe, mak- 
ing together two outstanding loops like a 
figure 8. My next work was to select the 
vessels and to arrange the projecting 
rests, which I saw must hold fast the 
pans as wellassupport them. In a hard- 
ware store I purchased an enameled cup, 
two enameled pans and two enameled 
saucers, three, five, and five inches in di- 
ameter respectively. I had only to place 
the vessels in the rings to cook many 
kinds of food. There was still a limita- 
tion in the use of the apparatus, how- 
ever, that was far from satisfactory. I 
could boil and fry and roast, but I could 
not broil ; and what is life in camp 
without broiling? A few experiments 
showed me that a small wire folding 
broiler could be adapted to my use by 
affixing, at right angles to the handle 
on each side, two wire projectors of an 
inch in length, arranged to fit into the 
holes at the top of the upright bar. In 
this broiler might be placed meat, or 
bread for toasting, to be turned again 
and again as occasion demanded. It 
remained only for me to construct a 
small oven of tin, 4x 6x8 inches in 
size, after the pattern of a schoolboy’s 
riveted, folding lunch-box, to complete 
the apparatus for outdoor use; and 
when I had it so arranged, I adapted it 
easily for such indoor service as would 
be demanded, by mounting the gas-pipe 
rod on an X-like wooden base of two 
narrow dove-tailed strips, with a hole 
in the center, and then placing a lamp 
beneath. 

The cost of this outfit has varied from 
sixty cents to one dollar and a half, ac- 
cording as I have made it myself or de- 
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pended on the services of others. The 
apparatus can be made by the sports- 
man, but to gain most satisfactory re- 
sults skilled labor should be employed. 
That many improvements may be made 
in my design, I do not doubt. 

Of my ocean journey, suffice it to say 
that the difference between our sur- 
roundings and those of the first class 
wasrather one of decoration than con- 
veniences ; in all the essentials of space, 
cleanliness, lighting and food, we had 
equivalents, while for the pleasure of 
social intercourse I doubt not my com- 
panions on my voyage ranked equal. 

During the tenth night out we slack- 
ened headway up the estuary of the 
Clyde. The morning of the eleventh 
day found us at anchor and the sun ris- 
ing over the 


‘Land of brown heath and shagey wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


made glorious and imperishable by the 
Wizard of the North. 

No sooner had the morning mists 
rolled back and revealed the spires 
and spars which attest the commercial 
activity of Glasgow’s million citizens, 
than we were at liberty ; and as the 
tariff policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment levies only on tobacco and spirits, 
neither of which I was importing, it was 
still early when I emerged from the Cus- 
toms to shoulder my way through the 
somewhat importunate longshoremen 
and touts, whose presence the newly ar- 
rived traveler attracts everywhere. 

My stay in Glasgow was not intended 
to be long; indeed, the limitations of 
time and purse alike pressed me ever to 
avoid a too long dalliance in big cities; 
besides, [had come more to stray through 
the historic land of Wallace, Burns and 
Scott, than in cities whose profitable 
study must be rather by residence.than 
by acasual visit. I saw enough, how- 
ever, and heard enough to assure me 
that Glasgow was in the van of mu- 
nicipal government, of which one in- 
stance must serve—it owns its own street 
car service. 

One night at a temperance hotel, of 
which there are several and all mod- 
erate, began and ended my stay in Glas- 
gow, and although the morning was very 
unpropitious, with but little appearance 
of the rain ceasing, I determined, as the 
ubiquitous British “bobby” says, to 
“move on.” 

















It was the work of a few minutes to 
get my bicycle and rig it for the tour. 
To the upright bar in front I attacheda 
waterproof carrier, which contained my 
camera-top, plate-holders and plates, my 
cooking outfit and articles of toilet, to- 
gether with a compass and maps. Upon 
the handle bar I screwed another car- 
rier, and in this I deposited a few neces- 
sary articles of apparel, such as an entire 
change of light underclothing, two pairs 
of stockings, two loose cycling shirts, a 
light overcoat and arubber cloak. Along 
the frame of the wheel I strapped a tri- 
pod and an umbrella. To many persons 
this last-named article, as well as the 
coat and the cloak, might seem unneces- 
sary, but experience is the best teacher, 
and I found as I had anticipated, that 
in the evenings or early mornings of 
cold and wet days the coat and cloak 
afforded much protection and comfort. 

Having thoroughly inspected the 
bicycle—a wise thing for a cyclist to do 
regularly—I mounted I met with no 
serious mishap until I reached the junc- 
tion of North and Sauchiehall streets, 
and attempted to turn into the latter 
just as acart was approaching. Had I 
been in America, and subject to Yankee 
usages, I should doubtless have gone 
along on my way rejoicing As it was, 
I began to steer to the right, but sud- 
denly recollecting that the Britisher 
turns with his vehicle ¢o the left, Iswung 
the wheel around The pneumatic slid 
from under me, and I was thrown heav- 
ily to the street. For the rest of my 
journey I never forgot which side of a 
British road to keep 

When I had ceased to limp and was 
assured that my machine was still intact, 
I mounted it again, and was soon re- 
warded by reaching the limits of the 
Belgian blocks and finding a well-packed 
concrete road Along this I sped, stop- 
ping now and then to view the great in- 
dustries lining the banks of the Clyde. 

A ride of thirteen miles brought me 
to Bowling, the terminus of the Forth 
o’ ClydeCanal. Thestorm ceased and I 
was tempted to open camp and to eat my 
first meal within sight of Colquehoun’s 
Castle. But the greater 


‘* Dumbarton’s walls and frowning keep, 
Which shield the beauty of the Clyde,” 


was but three miles distant, and I could 
not tarry longer at Bowling than to 
search for the birthplace of Henry Bell, 
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who, in 1812, built the first steamboat 
in Europe. 

I ran into the shadow of the rock of 
Dumbarton and decided’'to pitch my 
camp and,lunch. I stacked my wheel, 
therefore, and set about “making the 
kettle sing.” The rain clouds were fast 
breaking away, but the ground was very 
wet. A short search, however, enabled 
me to find beneath a sloping rock a pile 
of brush, the under portion of which was 
not yet wet. Leaving the fire to get 
under full headway, I procured some 
water from a kind-hearted widow ata 
cottage near by, and when I returned 
the fire was burning fiercely. While in 
Glasgow I had purchased six scones or 
biscuits, asmall piece of meat and a half 











THE OVEN. 


dozen potatoes, and having replenished 
the fire I now proceeded to cook my 
dinner. Selecting three of the potatoes, 
I peeled and cut them in two, in order 
to boil them more rapidly in my shallow 
pan, and having covered it with an in- 
verted saucer, I set it in the wire ring 
over the fire. Three of the scones I put 
in the other saucer. There was now 
for some minutes nothing to do in pre- 
paring my meai but to keep the fire 
alive and refill the pan when the water 
boiled away, so I turned for awhile to 
the inspection and cleaning of my 
wheel. 

Suddenly I was startled by a violent 
coughing, and looking up I saw stand- 
ing near me two little girls and a red- 
coated soldier, who had been drawn to 
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the spot from different directions by the 
sight of the camp fire. When the soldier 
saw that I was inclined to be sociable, 
he plied me with questions about Amer- 
ica and Americans. Did all. Yankees 
cook their food that way? I°paid the 
penalty for my attention to the warrior 
by allowing the potatoes to burn slightly. 
When they were thoroughly boiled I 
removed them to the edge of the fire 
near the scones, to keep warm, and tak- 
ing away the wire ring, I placed on the 
tip of the rod the broiler holding the 
steak. My visitors watched these opera- 
tions with the keenest interest, and when 
I sat down before my fare the eyes of 
the children sparkled with delight. 

After luncheon I left my bicycle and 
luggage with the widow who had given 
me the water, and hastened up the his- 
toric rock. Two hundred and eighty 
feet high I climbed, until my foot press- 
ed against the crumbling ruins of the 
old beacon, which was erected by the 
Roman invaders of Britain, and looked 
about on the rocks beneath, all so closely 
identified with the stirring events of 
Scottish history. There brave Wallace 
was held a prisoner, and Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was nursed and protected. 

The legend of the origin of Dumbar- 
ton is quite as unique as Washington 
Irving’s story of the derivation of 
“Spuyten Duyvil.” St. Patrick ended 
his contest with the devil at Kilpatrick 
by suddenly leaping to the isle of Erin. 
Satan pursued him tothe Scottish coast, 
throwing a huge missile at his head. 
This did not reach the saint, but fell 
into the Clyde, where it now protrudes 
as Dumbarton Rock. 

The day had well-nigh passed when 
I left the fort and its five-foot-thick 
walls, and as the sky was fast clouding 
again it seemed best to tarry for the 
night in some neighboring cottage. The 
widow could not accommodate me fur- 
ther, but she was certain, she said, that 
another widow, who liveda mile further 
north and “haed lang bin a bonny lass,” 
would provide the necessary shelter. 

A few minutes’ wheeling brought me 
to the vine-bordered door of a low stone 
dwelling, at the front window of which a 
young woman stood. It was the widow. 
I presented my message of introduc- 
tion, and received the pleasant assur- 
ance of lodging for the night. Twen- 
ty-five cents would be quite sufficient 
for a comfortable bed, she declared ; but 
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would I like a room with supper or 
breakfast for one and six? I replied 
that thirty-six cents was indeed a reason- 
able charge for such service, but that I 
preferred todomy own cooking. Would 
she sell me some eggs? “ Aye,” she an- 
swered slowly, and I noted her smiles 
giving place to the wrinkles of perplex- 
ity. She stopped, took a survey of the 
neatly furnished apartment, and then, 
holding her hand to her chin and fixing 
her attention on the cleanly floor, she 
ventured to ask whose stove I would use 
in the cooking? She had never known 
a man to fry eggs without letting the 
grease spatter over the floor and the fur- 
niture. The still small voice within 
condemned me for not having told her 
in the beginning of my cooking outfit. 

I cooked my supper that evening in 
the yard to the evident satisfaction of 
the young widow. It consisted of the 
remaining three scones, three potatoes 
and two eggs, all of which cost me but 
five pence, or ten cents. During the 
preparation of the food my hostess fre- 
quently ran out to watch the proceedings, 
and finally an old man came with her. 
He was one of those weather-beaten land- 
marks the tourist so often encounters in 
acountry place. Of course, the widow 
must tell him that I was to do my cook- 
ing outdoors. The old chap knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, winked at the 
blushing matron and smiled at me, and 
then warbled some snatches of a song, 
beginning : 

« Aye, the widow can bake an’ the widow can 
brew, 

An’ the widow can shape an’ the widow can 

sew, 


An’ mony a braw thing the widow can do, 
Then have at the widow, my laddie!” 


Song after song followed this sly in- 
tervention of the old man, until finally 
we retired to the house and passed the 
evening in pleasant conversation with 
the widow and some of her neighbors, 
who had strolled in. My bedroom 
proved to be well furnished, and I slept 
soundly. 

The next morning I procured some 
milk, flour and bread from the widow, 
and began the day’s work with a break- 
fast of milk toast and three eggs, which 
cost me all of eight cents. 

Learning of the beauty of Loch Long, 
I determined to put in a day or two in 
running over to Gareloch Head. The 
road was of the most substantial kind, 














and the wheeling most enjoyable. Dur- 
ing this delightful run along the north 
bank of the Clyde I suddenly rounded a 
short turn in the highway, at the foot of 
a steep hill. One glance to the brow of 
the inclinerecalled the pleasures of many 
a past day in the American forests. 
There, in full relief against the bright- 
ening sky, stood a lone deer, whose at- 
tention was not yet directed toward me. 
With renewed energy I bent to my 
pedals, hoping to reach the summit ere 
the wind shifted and the fleet-footed 
animal detected my presence. But in 
vain! Before I was half way up the hill 
the deer was off like the wind. 

The persistence of the rain drove me 
to shelter in the railroad station at 
Helensburg, a resort much patronized 
by Glasgow holiday makers, but now 
dreary to a degree, and the promptings 
of the inner man forced me to inspect 
the nearest store window, where lo 
and behold! was roast beef in cans, 
at eight cents the can, all the way from 
South America! Here was a chance, 
indeed, of testing my culinary capaci- 
ties; so stowing away a can and a 
tupenny (four-cent) loaf, I was off and 
away. I soon found an open roadside 
shed, similar to those under which our 
teams are hitched at a country church, 
sufficiently dry to enable me to build a 
fire. The first cottage yielded me a 
cent’s worth of milk, and, bless the good 
housewife ! there was a pitcher brimful. 
For my dinner, then, of warm roast 
beef, milk and bread, I paid but seven 
cents, for of the beef there was yet a 
half left. 

The scenery at Helensburg was de- 
lightful when the sun shone out over 
the wide waters of the Clyde, but I 
could not tarry. I pressed on to pass 
the night at Gareloch Head, getting a 
bed for one and six, or thirty-six cents, 
and’ after an early breakfast of thru- 
pennies’ worth of fish and bread, I 
mounted and turned my course south. 
The road follows the west bank of 
the loch, through forests of silver 
birch and mountain ash, and the waves 
are ever rippling at one’s feet. When I 
had nearly wheeled the length of the 
little peninsula I arrived at Roseneath, 
the home of Jennie Deans. Many tour- 
ists were already here, though strange 
to say, there were no Americans among 
them. With a party of the travelers I 
left the highway and spent a few hours 
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at Roseneath Castle, one of the homes 
of the Duke of Argyll. The castle is a 
curiously-designed structure, surround- 
ed by clusters of indigenous shade trees. 

For half a mile I continued along the 
end of the promontory, and once more 
I guided my silent steed northward. I 
was now opposite Strone, on the east 
bank of Loch Long, which stretches out 
as an arm of the sea about two miles 
wide. As I moved northward the loch 
became narrower, and its surface more 
disturbed. 

At Coulport I came up with a party 
of excursionists, all Scottish maidens, 
except one—a youth of seventeen or 
eighteen. Few words were required to 
place the girls fully at ease, and I 
learned that they had come from Ar- 
dentinny, across the blue lake. They 
were just about to have lunch, and 
wouldn’t I take a “ wee bit” with them ? 
The reader knows that I certainly 
would. And after we had moved toa 
secluded spot further down the road, I 
was called upon to bring out my cooking 
outfit to heat the excursionists’ cocoa, 
Everything connected with my journey 
and my outfit interested the merry- 
makers ; but their pleasure could not 
have exceeded my own when, at the 
conclusion of our luncheon, they formed 
a semicircle by clasping arms and, 
with a tenderness such as only Scotch 
lassies can give to melody, sang sev- 
eral old-time songs. Here is a frag- 
ment of one of them, as I remember it: 

‘« The langsame wee, the darksame dee, 

The mountain’s mist sae rainy, 
Are naught to me, when gaun to thee, 
Sweet lass o’ Ardentinny.” 

At Coulport I crossed Loch Long to 
Loch Goil, and then rowed up to Port- 
incaple, and a delightful experience it 
was for a shilling and sixpence. The 
surface of the water, but a short time 
before bristling with whitecaps, was 
at first smooth and almost devoid of 
ripples, but as we entered Loch Goil, a 
smaller loch or arm of the sea, five or 
six miles in length, and quite narrow, 
the wind rose again to a gale. Never 
before had I witnessed a livelier dis- 
turbance of the elements on a land- 
locked body of water, and more than 
once the necessity of turning the bow 
of the boat wasimminent. The grand- 
eur of the scene exceeded anything 
that I had yet seen. Hills and mount- 
ains surrounded the loch on all sides, 
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and far above them all rose Ben Ar- 
thur. On the west side there are several 
breaks in the sweeping coast-line, and 
on one of these projections of land 
stands Carrick Castle, once held by the 
Campbells. No one knows how old 
this fortification is. Here for several 
years the Marquis of Argyle held the 
forces of Cromwell at bay, until the 
Atholians burned the castle. Theruins 
are over sixty feet high, and the walls 
as thick as those at Dumbarton. 

On the shore of the lake we disem- 
barked, and I cooked some eggs and 
porridge. My own drink for the occasion 
was a cup of hot spring water, of which 
any one who uses it always becomes 
fond; but the hot spring in my com- 
panions’ beverage was more essentially 
Scotch. 

Regaining the highway at Portincaple, 
I passed the night there, and started 
early the next morning for Arrochar, 
ten miles northward on Loch Long. 
The air was fresh and invigorating, 
with just a suspicion of a frost, a not 
unusual occurrence even at high mid- 
summer. Every mile of my journey 
opened to me anew and with increasing 
force the surprises of this wonder-land. 

At Arrochar I prepared an old-fash- 
ioned Scotch and English breakfast for 
six cents—oatmeal (one cent), milk (one 
cent), and my triumph, roast beef (four 
cents). It was a substantial, though 
simple meal ; I was not yet in the land 
of variety, where, later, I was to live 
like a king on the income of a pleb. 

I left Arrochar in a drizzling rain, 
but light-hearted and even jovial. The 
road is said to have been constructed by 
Highland soldiers, who, on completing 
their labors, erected a famous seat by 
the wayside, with the inscription “ Rest 
and Be Thankful.” 

The scene may well tempt the way- 
farer to follow both these injunctions, 
for its rugged grandeur is tempered 
everywhere by the presence of hill- 
climbing sheep, an evidence that even 
these seemingly barren hills yield their 
peaceful harvest. 

Beyond me lay the pass of Glencoe, 
which is not to be confused with the 
historic and gloomy “pass of Glencoe,” 
made familiar by the pens of Macaulay 
and Dickens. Still it presents some 
fine characteristic Scotch scenery. The 
Cobbler raises his huge cone, and Ben 
Ima’s cloud-capped craigs are lost in the 
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jumble of ragged crowns of “ Argyll’s 
Bowling Green,” while back over the 
lochs are the mighty rulers of the land 
of “The Lady of the Lake.” 

The solitary mountains, with their 
great ledges of bare, somber rocks and 
their dashing torrents, were my only 
companions until I descended into Glen 
Kinglass, a quiet and pastoral vale, with 
a tiny lock of its own, and alittle High- 
land burn which soon became a noisy 
and riotous stream—a perfect minia- 
ture torrent, such as the wandering art- 
ist loves, where on a petty scale he 
can study all the moods of rushing 
water and of hill and sky. 

At Cairndon a number of the natives 
and tourists came out to satisfy their 
curiosity at the spectacle of a bicyclist 
evolving a kitchen from his outfit, and 
I gave another involuntary exhibition. 

From Cairndon Hotel I continued my 
journey around the northern shore of 
Loch Fyne, bordered by a choice and 
varied woodland, to Inverary, getting 
frequent views of the blue waters and 
the busy fishermen preparing for the 
coming herring industries. 

Inverary is the hereditary home of 
the Duke of Argyll, the head of the 
Clan Campbell, whose solid claims to 
fame rest on far more substantial 
basis than his illustrious pedigree. It 
was among the solitudes of Loch Fyne 
and the Ayr that the great “ MacCallom 
More” thought out and gave to the 
world “The Reign of Law” and “ The 
Unity of Nature.” 

Inverary Castle is built near the en- 
trance to Glen Ayr, and its circular 
towers yield an impression of weakness 
only when compared with rocky Duni- 
quoich, which every reader of the “ Leg- 
end of Montrose ” will remember, rising 
high near the castle. 

Passing the night at Inverary, I made 
an early advance toward Cladich, ten 
or twelve miles up the glen. I say 
“up,” for it was so literally as well as 
with respect to the point of the com- 
pass. But the roads here are the same 
superior Scotch thoroughfares that I 
had found before, and from the summit 
of Cladich, as the sun broke through 
the leadened clouds and shed its golden 
light upon Loch Awe, illumining the 
dark valley beneath, I saw a vision of 
Scotland’s wealth in islands and mount- 
ain peaks that neither brush nor pen 
can reproduce, 
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gether—heave—heave! Watch 
your feather, Bow; you're be- 
hind, Five. Only a few strokes 
to the finish—show your sand and give 
her ten good ones. Now, one—two— 
three—four — heave — steady —seven— 
eight—lift her, everybody! V-a-a-s-t!” 

It is the last pull on time over the 
four-mile course before the race. Dusk 
is deepening into night under the hilly 
bank where the finish flag flies. On this 
last mile the Thames lies black and 
glassy in the twilight hush. Close in 
shore the straining, dripping shell leaps 
three feet further with every stroke at 
this last appeal of the hoarse little cox- 
swain. Eight brown, aching backs stiff- 
en up with desperate “sand ”; the stroke 
goes up one, two points without a flaw, 
and through every man there surges the 
thrill of mad excitement and fire that 
only an old oarsman knows. This swing 
and leap for the finish is like the free 
racing stride of the greyhound. 

Half a mile away in the darkness a 
steam launch is tearing up the channel 
with a cloud of sparks eddying from her 
stack, carrying every pound of steam 
that the law atlows. Two weather- 
beaten, stern-faced coaches stand on her 
bow with stop-watches in hand. The 
crew is lost in the dusk, but the voice of 
the coxswain comes clear across the 
water and echoes from the hills. As 
the listeners catch the call for the last 
“ten,”even these veterans are a bit nerv- 
ous, and they follow the jerky second 
hands with a quickening of the pulse, 
until the long deep “ vast” booms across 
the water to their ears, and “click” go 
the watches. “The four miles in twenty 
minutes, forty-six seconds ; mighty well 
rowed, though the conditions are great,” 
says the stout, broad-shouldered man 
who evolved the “Cook stroke.” The 
two smile and beam gently until the 
click of locks and the regular swash, 
swash of oars is heard, and the eight 
swing across the bow headed for the 
quarters. Then they cease to smile, and 
frown as from discouraged hearts and 
broken hopes, in accordance with estab- 
lished coaching etiquette. 

The eight steaming athletes sweep the 
shell easily and faultlessly over to the 
float at Gales Ferry, tired as few men 
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SIX MONTHS WITH A UNIVERSITY CREW. 


BY RALPH D, PAINE, 


ever feel weariness, but still rowing with 
pride and power, for they know that 
their work has been good, and no man 
wants more than that. 

Three days later another four-mile 
pull brings victory and reward for toil. 


. This is the only part of a rowing man’s 


career of which the public knows any- 
thing—this brilliant climax of half a 
year’s daily work and sacrifice. Occa- 
sionally a reporter wanders into crew 
quarters and gathers some necessarily 
vague ideas on training and rowing. 
Even then he sees much that is pictur- 
esque and interesting, and but little of 
the monotony and grind. 

Achampionship Yale or Harvard crew 
is the most perfect exhibit of trained 
muscular skill and delicacy, with com- 
plete harmony of interaction, that is 
evolved from athletic competition in 
this country. The preparation for the 
twenty minutes of racing at New Lon- 
don in June begins in the previous Au- 
tumn with light rowing and exercise for 
the new recruits. Active work “for the 
season” does not start until the term 
opens early in January. 

Usually about forty men respond to 
the first call of the captain. There are 
the veterans of the year before who will 
form the nucleus of the eight—d/asé 
young men with long-visored blue caps, 
and sweaters crested with a big Y over 
their shoulders. Next in point of prom- 
ise are the members of the freshmen 
crew of the Spring before, from which 
some good material is usually hammered 
out. Then there are afew “hangovers” 
who have tried before, and two or three 
green candidates who have the strength 
and brains to make them worthy of care- 
ful coaching. The saddest sight to a 
knowing observer is the squad of fresh- 
men, buoyant and hopeful, who intend 
“to make the crew for the sake of the 
folks.” They come in assorted sizes, 
some of them so willowy that when pro- 
nounced too light to row they promptly 
try for the coxswainship, bound to be 
somewhere in the race. 

The first week of training is a rheu- 
matic nightmare even for the old men. 
Relaxed muscles stiffen and apparently 
warp in hard knots from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise. The work of these first 
few days is therefore made light, but by 
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the end of the first fortnight the daily 
programme leaves tender freshmen 
hanging exhausted on fence pickets far 
out in Fair Haven. It is as follows: 

The squad reports in the dressing- 
room of the gymnasium at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. They put on heavy 
woolen jerseys, a couple of sweaters, 
long stockings and rowing tights, and 
expose an expanse of bare knee to bein 
good form. <A long residence in New 
Haven is necessary to accustom one’s self 
to the startling spectacle made by one 
of the Yale teams bowling along the 
streets. Through the city and out into 
the snowy country the line winds ata 
brisk trot. The air is bracing, and after 
the first four miles becomes precious in- 
deed to the laggards whose lungs are 
hard pressed. There are usually one or 
two broad-beamed youths whom Nature 
never intended to run, and they trail 
along a block behind, amid prodigious 
puffing, grunting and stumbling. A 
few of these six and eight mile spins 
weed out the weakly candidates with- 
out the need of a mandate from the cap- 
tain. They return from the jaunt ina 
damp and wilted condition, and adjourn 
to the exercising floor of the gymna- 
sium. This means more tears for the 
unfortunate freshmen. 

A series of movements for developing 
the arms, back and legs is led by the 
captain. First with the arms above the 
head, the men bend back @ /a serpentine, 
and then forward, bringing the hands 
down until they touch the floor, with 
the back but not the knees bent. This 
is a favorite feat in parlor entertaining, 
and the young man who can touch his 
fingers to the floor with his knees 
straight receives a volley of feminine 
applause. But try, if you please, doing 
this trick seventy-five times, as rapidly 
as you can, away up and down, after a 
little jog of half-a-dozen miles, and with 
the bulk of your work still ahead of you. 
Next stand erect and squat as low as 
possible, then straighten again, down 
and up, forty times per minute for two 
minutes. If you still thirst for work lie 
on the floor with your hands clasped be- 
neath you, and keeping the legs per- 
fectly straight, raise them to the per- 
pendicular and let them down again to 
the floor seventy-five times. 

All this is the preparation for the 
afternoon row in the tank, which as an 
instrument of torture should be shown 
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with the Nuremburg treasures. In this 
contrivance the boat remains still, and 
the water is rowed by. You never get 
anywhere after the most tremendous ef- 
fort, and may gain much the same effect 
by raising lustily at your boot-straps. 
The tank is about forty feet long and 
twenty-three wide, divided in the mid- 
dle by a narrow box, rigged with eight 
out-riggers and sliding seats like a rac- 
ing shell. There is about two feet of 
extraordinarily dense water in the tank, 
and the sweep of the oars forces the 
current round and round in each side, 
separated by the boat in the middle. 
Each end of the tank is semi-circular, in 
order to facilitate the sweep of the cur- 
rent which flows down with the wash of 
the oars, up inside of the blades, round 
the curve and down again with the oars 
in perpetual motion. <A small section is 
cut out of the oar blades in order to less- 
en the drag of the water. A remark- 
able improvement was one day noticed 
in the rowing of a freshman candidate. 
He tore his oar through the water with 
such a dash and vigor that he was 
usually several strokes ahead of his 
laboring fellows. A quiet investiga- 
tion on the part of the captain revealed 
that the intelligent freshman had 
sought the tank under cover of dark- 
ness and whittled out the hole in his 
blade until he might as well have been 
rowing with a picture frame. 

Not more than eighteen strokes per 
minute can be rowed in the tank, and 
while the prime principles of blade and 
body work are taught, the slowness of 
motion makes oarsmen lifeless and awk- 
ward when they get on the water. 
About an hour is spent in the tank, row- 
ing stretches of from ten to twenty 
minutes. The coach or captain, if he 
has no veteran adviser with him, walks, 
and sometimes prances, along the edge 
of the tank and talks earnestly and 
vividly to individual and eight. 

For two days of the Junior Prome- 
nade week in January the room is 
crowded with “Prom” girls and their 
escorts. This causes an alarming ex- 
pansion of the jersey chest measures of 
the proud and callow neophyte, but the 
veteran is thoroughly bored by this in- 
trusion in business hours. So closely are 
the visitors packed along the edges that 
a Baltimore belle was once crowded 
into the surging waters. The oarsmen 
had often debated their line. of action 











in the event of such a catastrophe, and 
as one man they arose, clasped their 
hands above their heads and dove fear- 
lessly into the green depths, two feet in 
the middle. They made a thoroughly 
artistic rescue and furnished a genuine 
“tank drama.” Discipline, when in the 
boat, however, is extremely rigid, and 
in a trained crew a man never removes 
his eyes from the back of the man in 
front of him however distracting out- 
side events may be. 

That this afternoon’s work is severe 
is shown by the loss of weight. In the 
two hours of daily exercise the average 
loss is four pounds, and some men have 
lost a daily average of seven pounds in 
this short time. Food and sleep return 
nearly all of this weightin twenty-four 
hours. 

When the ice breaks up on the harbor 
late in February, the long runs and the 
indoor rowing end, and the heavy 
working barge is gotten out. The first 
day on the water is an epoch-making 
event in the season’s annals. It is more 
than likely that the wind is freezing 
cold and the spray turns to ice whenever 
it strikes oar, brace, or those weather- 
beaten bare knees. The coach, meta- 
morphosed by sweaters into a Polar 
bear, sits in the coxswain’s seat, and the 
eight men who are picked as the “ first 
crew ” take the old barge up the river 
for a couple of miles, making very bad 
work of it after the staid and pacific 
tank. Perhaps, as has happened more 
than once, a submerged oyster stake 
rips the boat’s bottom, an@ the shivering 
castaways have to shoulder their oars, 
splash ashore, break the thin ice 
beyond the channel and run two or 
three miles to the boathouse. But one 
seldom catches a cold at this sort of a 
matinee, and it is rather jolly to talk 
about after it is over. 

With the first of March the training 
table is started. For the next four 
months the men are ordered never 
to smoke or eat or drink anything at 
any time except at the training table, 
and to go to bed asearly as half after 
ten every night. A dozen oarsmen are 
now left after two months of a struggle 
for survival. Ten of these will besfinally 
taken to New London, the eight and 
two substitutes. The training fare is 
no longer raw beef and dry bread as 
in the old days, and a pleasant variety 
of muscle-making food is provided in 
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decidedly wholesale quantities. Fruit, 
vegetables, oatmeal, toast, mutton, beef, 
chicken, eggs, oatmeal water and milk 
are consumed in a way that would fatal- 
ly shock a New Haven landlady. 

The social life of the season begins 
with the training table. Ten thorough- 
ly manly fellows, the pick of a great 
university for intelligence, pluck and 
strength, thrown together and bound by 
the strongest ties of common toil and a 
common aim, could not fail to get much 
that is good and pleasant out of such 
communion. 

During the Easter vacation the slug- 
gish barge is exchanged for the skittish 
racing shell. Now every stroke counts 
for Harvard. The old coaches begin to 
flock back, and until the end there will 
be an ex-captain, who has the knack of 
teaching what he has learned, perched 
on the bow of the fast steam launch, 
every afternoon, rain or shine, calm or 
blow. The pleasure of rowing is first 
tasted in these balmy Spring days. The 
wind often comes fresh from the Sound 
in the early afternoon and the shell does 
not leave the boathouse until sunset 
brings acalm. So the oarsmen stretch 
out on the float in the sunshine, and 
doze and tan and lazily talk shop. 
The first month of rowing in the shell 
is taken up in coaxing the fractious 
creature to be steady on its bottom. 
This hollow paper dish is sixty feet long 
and only twenty-four inches wide, and 
the most delicate handling of the twelve- 
foot oars and the eight heavy bodies is 
required to bring harmony and speed. 
There are sixty odd things one can do 
wrong in rowing a stroke, and the wob- 
ble of a knee, the “ cocking ” of a blade 
or the slightest break in time will de- 
stroy the rhythm of the swing and set 
things at sixes and sevens. Rowing has 
been compared in delicacy of touch and 
harmony of action to the response of a 
well-trained orchestra to the baton of 
the leader. 

In May the four-mile pulls over the 
harbor course on time show first what 
the crew is doing. About twice a week 
this long course is rowed over and on 
the other days eight or ten miles is cov- 
ered in stretches, with perhaps.a mile 
sprint against the watch. 

May slips away and June brings New 
London. By the second week of the 
month the crew has moved up to its 
quarters on the Thames, coaches, shells 
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and household brigade of waiters, cooks 
and camp followers. There are three 
weeks before the race, and the crimson 
flag has been flying from the Harvard 
quarters at Red Top for a full week. 
Gales Ferry, where the blue banner 
floats all day, is five miles from New 
London—a sleepy country town which 
wakens for only two weeks of the year. 
The postmaster, and owner of the house 
wherein the pride of Yale is sheltered, 
is Captain Latham Brown, an ancient 
mariner whose whiskers are surprising- 
ly black every Sunday and progressively 
dingy through the week. High on a 
bluff over the shining stretch of river 
the salty breezes from the Sound keep 
the shady piazzas cool even in the mid- 
dle of the hot June days. On a lawn 
above the river is stretched a big tent, 
which is the lounging ground through 
the day and evening for crew and 
coaches. For the first week examina- 
tions make life a burden. A tutor from 
New Haven lives in the quarters and 
‘conducts his sessions whenever the 
coaches let their charges off. Studying 
is nothing less than torment with the 
sleepy sounds and languorous airs of 
Summer all around, and long, hard pulls 
on the water morning and afternoon. 
The merciful faculty realizes this, and 
the fatal blue pencil passes lightly over 
the New London papers. 

One day’s routine is the story of all 
the rest. “ Ha’ pas’ six, captain!” shouts 
the darky waiter in the first bedroom 
he enters. “Ha’ pas’ six, number seb- 
ben!” in the next, and so on until the 
heavy-headed household is in action. In 
ten minutes the cheery voice of the cap- 
tain shouts, “ All ready !’’ and in white 
flannels and sweaters the squad tumbles 
downstairs and out into the cool, sweet 
air of the early June morning. As the 
dozen men stride up the country road 
the pleasure of living comes to them 
with bracing lungfulls of morning air 
and the pervasive vigor of their phys- 
ical condition : clear heads, muscles that 
stand out clean and beautiful under 
skins burnt black, and young blood run- 
ning free after ten hours of dreamless 
slumber. Across the dewy sheep pas- 
ture, down by the shore and up the 
grassy lane the captain leads the way 
back to the quarters—and breakfast. 
There is a loafing time now until ten 
o'clock, while one of the coaches takes a 
couple of luckless wights out in the 








pair-oared tub and makes them paddle 
in circles until they get the “catch” 
just right, or smooth out some fault in 
the finish. 

As soon as the launch comes puffing 
back from New London with provisions 
and mail the half dozen coaches tumble 
on her bow and the eight get out for 
the morning work. The sun has fur- 
nished tan jerseys for the shell load, 
and shirts would be a burden. “Hold 
her starboard, in port—in starboard. 
Shove off! Ready, first four, row, vast, 
all ready—row! Up! up!” and up the 
river shoots the eight, while the Har- 
vard substitutes scurry down to their 
float and are soon pulling madly after 
their legitimate prey. 

Only after much maneuvering can 
one eight get on the water without draw- 
ing the rival “subs” to the spot with 
field-glass and stop-watches. A masterly 
stroke of diplomacy occasionally baffles 
this espionage. One afternoon two 


‘seasons ago the Yale freshmen were 


dressed in Y shirts and university caps 
and sent over the first mile of the course. 
The Crimson “subs” chased them madly, 
while the Jdona-fide university crew 
sneaked up the river and rowed meas- 
ured distances without restraint. Dur- 
ing that same week the Yale coaches 
were anxious to send the crew over the 
four-mile course without allowing Har- 
vard to catch the time. The conditions 
were perfect in the late afternoon, but 
the substitutes from Red Top lay off 
Gales Ferry and calmly waited for the 
Yale eight. At the usual hour the 
Dark Blue crew swung its shell into the 
water and pulled up the river, away 
from the course. At an easy stroke 
they jogged up for two miles and down 
again, then paddled up to the float and 
carried the shell into the boathouse. 
Presently a row of white figures ran to 
the edge of the float, splashed buckets 
of water on each other, and ostenta- 
tiously fought for towels. The captain 
sang out, “Hurry up for supper, fel- 
lows!” and the spies paddled down to 
Red Top and put up their boat. Half 
an hour later the Yale shell shot out 
across the river into the shadows of the 
other shore, and was off down the 
course—for the fastest time of the sea- 
son, without evoking a sign of life at 
the Harvard quarters. 

The thermometer is in the nineties in 
the shade, but the barebacked, bare- 








legged oarsmen are hardened to all sorts 
of weather, and even a headache is a 
rarity. Two hours later, after six or 
eight miles of short stretches, the eight 
men stagger up the bank and throw 
themselves down under the tent to rest 
until lunch at one o’clock arouses them. 
From two until five the launch carries 
the crew for a sail down the river, out 
into the breezy Sound, with a stop at 
New London, and then up the river 
again for the hard pull of the day. This 
time there is little individual coaching, 
and the experts in the launch watch the 
crew as a unit or machine. There is 
hardly a ripple on the Thames, and one 
may see and know good rowing now 
even if his eye is unskilled in the finer 
points. After a mile “to get shaken 
together,” the coxswain gives the word 
for a long stretch, and the captain of 
the launch pulls the “ jingle bell” for full 
speed ahead. The eight blades flash 
out of the water so that from behind 
only one oar can be seen on each side. 
They go back, fast at first, then coming 
down to the water until, with the light- 
ning lift of shoulder and arm, they grip 
the water clean and sharp, while eight 
backs swing up as one and eight pairs of 
thighs finish up the stroke. With bodies 
erect and heads up the handles come in 
easily and gracefully with the bending 
of the arm, then shoot away with light- 
ning speed. The backs sway ever 
rhythmically, the slides start with the 
quick jerk of the toes and then slow 
down until just as arms and back are 
getting tense for the next stroke this 
mass of fourteen hundred weight stops 
and starts back so delicately that the 
sensitive shell feels no shock and shoots 
along between strokes without stop or 
jar. Thirty-four times a minute those 
eight men combine this terrific lift and 
heave, this delicate finish, lightning re- 
cover, and slow, careful slide action, all 
as one man, even when heads are throb- 
bing and back and lungs strained and 
wearied until each stroke is agony. Not 
an oar splashes the surface for three 
miles; the shell runs as easily as a 
barge, and the rhythmic swing and leap 
of each stroke is the poetry of motion. 
The coaches have little to say and the 
few remaining days before the race will 
be used only to keep the present form. 
There is little left of the day when the 
bath and supper are over at eight 
o’clock. 
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In the old-fashioned parlor an ex- 
captain of a decade back sits at the 
tinkly piano and sings “ Jolly Boating 
Weather” in a mellow tenor, while the 
oarsmen shout the chorus lustily. The 
substitutes tell alarming tales of the 
day’s work of the Harvard crew, and 
the captain and coaches whisper in the 
dining-room over the times made by the 
rivals in the afternoon. Nine o'clock is 
welcomed, and at the captain’s “ All 
ready!” the white-clad company files out 
into the road and stalks specter fashion 
up the road ina longline. This bed- 
time walk is only a mile, and the night 
air, laden with the odor of the hay fields 
and hedge roses, is a wonderful sleeping 
potion. Just beyond the country ceme- 
tery and the little white church, to which 
the crew men stroll on Sunday morn- 
ings, the procession turns homeward 
and to sweet oblivion. Thus the three 
weeks go by and the only variation of 
the routine is the call of ceremony upon 
the neighbors at Red Top. 

It is the turn of Yale to make this an- 
nual call, and on the Tuesday afternoon 
before the race which is rowed on Fri- 
day the sons of Eli array themselves 
stunningly. White flannels with a blue 
monogram on coat pocket and cap and 
white Y sweaters are the dress uniform. 
The launch bears them to the enemy’s 
camp, and the Harvard men receive 
them in crimson jackets with much cor- 
diality. 

The conversation is rather desultory, 
heightened by an attempt to match the 
coxswains for a bantam-weight contest. 
Rowing topics are carefully avoided, 
and neither party deeply grieves when 
the visit ends. 

The last night’s walk and the last 
night’s sleep are sure to linger in the 
memory. There begins to be an un- 
wonted quietness about the house in the 
evening, and men are prone to absent- 
mindedness and general restlessness. 
Even the veteran of three races tosses 
for a couple of hours before going to 
sleep, and wakes at frequent intervals 
until morning. Themanwho must row 
his first race goes over every mile of the 
struggle again and again until he is all 
of a fever, and finally sleeps by fits and 
starts. The race is to be rowed at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, but the attack 
on the breakfast is usually light, and 
lunch is treated very gently indeed. In 
the morning the eight get out and 
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practice a few starts, and through the 
long afternoon they try to read, decide 
the race by throwing dice, and play 
“penny-ante ” with feverish absorption. 
All the coaches go down to New Lon- 
don after lunch to board steamers, and 
the quarters are still and lonely. At 
half-past four the thin-faced, bright- 
eyed athletes are dressed, sitting in a 
bunch on the float, waiting for the ref- 
eree’s whistle over at the start. They 
are not so nervous now, and sing “ Jolly 
Boating Weather ” until the captain tells 
them to save their wind. The racing 
shell, used only three times, its bottom 
pot-leaded, is brought out after three 
shrill, toots echo from the referee’s 
boat. The stern-faced captain calls the 
men into the boathouse and simply 
says, “If you are licked, I want you to 
know that I feel that every man has 
done his best—you can’t do any more. 
Get your oars.” Mrs. Brown throws an 
old shoe from the bluff for luck, and the 
shell is shoved off. 

Up here all is still and hushed, while 
three miles down the river thirty thou- 
sand people.are tumultuously waiting to 
see that wisp-of a shell. There is the 
familiar swing and power to the stroke 
as the Yale eight pull easily across the 
river to the start, and this brings nerve 
and confidence. They watch the Har- 
vard boat come over, and notice that 
there is ragged blade work and an un- 
even swing. This steadies them too, 
until they paddle alongside for the start, 
and see for the first time that the Har- 
vard men look far stronger and more 
business-like than their own eight. One 
look at the knotted muscles and heavy 
bodies of their rivals, and the gorgeous 
observation train winds up and stops 
right abreast of the waiting crews. 
Only a glance, and then the referee 
from his launch shouts, “ Harvard, are 
you ready?” There is noreply, and be- 
fore he can say “Yale,” there flashes 
through each man’s mind the things he 
must think of. Number Five says to 
himself, “Watch your time, start your 
slide, and keep your blade down,” and 
then comes the start. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready? Go!” 
There is a frantic plunge and shower of 
spray as the oars dig, dig, and the two 
shells are under way—down that four 
miles that is the end of it all. In the 
Yale boat the men are not going through 
the complicated mental gymnastics so 


often imputed to the oarsman’s mind in 
arace. Every man has his eyes on the 
neck of the man in front of him, and 
through his head is running the refrain 
of the faults that he must watch, every 
stroke, “slow, slow, eave, heave, hands 
out quicker, don’t drop over.” Harvard 
has a leadof half a boat length, but after 
the first twenty strokes Number Five 
can see out of the tail of his eye the Har- 
vard coxswain slowly drawing up; the 
eight men go by one by one and Yale 
has taken the lead. The Yale men are 
working well together, and slowly they 
draw away until at the Navy Yard dock, 
two miles down, there are two good 
lengths between them. Out in the 
stream the roar of cheers from the ob- 
servation train is unheard, and the air 
is as still as in a practice pull. The 
leaders can begin to think of victory, 
for rowing is a matter of instinct now, 
as the shell flies through the long lane 


of yachts and steamers, where the air 


is dense with cannon smoke. Number 
Five begins to think of the speech 
which he will make at the banquet in 
New Haven to-night, and is conscious 
that he never felt so happy in his life. 
Aching backs are unnoticed, although 
every stroke is pulled for life to break 
the four-mile record if possible. The 
word is passed from stern to bow to 
raise the stroke for the final spurt, and 
up it goes. “Vast!” yells the coxswain, 
as the pier of the railroad bridge flies 
by, and eight half-naked, dripping, crazy 
men turn and hug each other, and yell, 
at great danger of upsetting the shell. 
Then comes the triumphal return to 
New Haven, the procession, the fire- 
works, the banquet and speeches, and 
the congratulations that come pleasantly 
along ali through the summer. The 
victors alone stop to cheer the splendid 
pluck of the beaten crew which stag- 
gers across the line, every man rowing 
his best. With breaking hearts they 
gasp, “Rah, rah, rah! rah, rah, rah! 
rah, rah, rah, Yale!’” Numbers Five 
and Three sway and grow faint for a 
minute, and then they creep almost 
unnoticed up the Thames to their 
quarters. 

Joy so keen and sorrow so bitter while 
they last are not often felt by men under 
circumstances so alike, but so different. 
A twenty-minute test for six months of 
toil and self-sacrifice, and all is over 
until another year. 
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A MORNING WITH THE BLUE-BILL. 


BY ERNEST WILLARD CHUBB (““GREENHEAD’’). 





paling as C and I left our 

train at a little way-station near 

the bank of the winding Bark. 
We were bound for a certain club-house 
situated upon the eastern bank of the 
Bark, at a point eight miles distant 
from the station. An oft-tried sporting 
friend, E——, had asked us to join him 
in a day’s bluebill shooting, and had 
promised to meet us with a suitable 
trap. Before our gun cases, shell boxes 
and shooting togs had been deposited 
in two convenient piles, we heard a 
quick rattle of wheels, speedily followed 
by E——’s well-known hail, “Hey! 
Good work!” Inamoment our duffle 
was transferred to the spring wagon, 
and we were off. As we sped through 
the deepening shadows E explained 
that the river had overflowed its banks, 
and that bluebill were on the flooded 
marshes in force. For a number of 
years I have noticed that this locality 
has been a favorite resting-place for 
the fowl during their northward flight 
toward the British Provinces, and in 
this secluded spot I have made many a 
heavy bag before the ice left the lakes. 

As we draw near the marshes we hear 
the wavering note of a snipe as he soars 
aloft upon his evening flight. Again 
and again the sound comes to our ears, 
as the bird towers aloft to sweep earth- 
ward a moment later, on lightning 
wing. The rasping cry stirs our blood, 
and we are confident of sport on the 
morrow, when we at last turn in at the 
gate of the farm through which we 
must pass in order to reach the club- 
house. A moment later, the club-house 
door is unlocked, and our lantern 
brought into requisition. By its aid the 
horses are soon housed for the night in 
the boathouse adjoining. After making 
everything snug we emerge from the 
heated interior of our confined quarters 
to breathe the pure outer air, 

The moon has climbed above the tim- 
ber, and the broad marsh presents a 
lovely picture. And what a concert is 
borne to our listening ears, for loud on 
every side swells a grand chorus from 
the throats of ten thousand frogs. Not 


. “HE glory of an April sunset was 








the gruff and sonorous-toned bull-frogs, 
but those tiny and sprightly striped fel- 
lows, whose notes sound so sweetly to 
the ear of the lover of Nature. A floc] 
of geese are flying somewhere out over 
the river channel, presumably in search 
of a roosting place, for presently we 
hear a medley of honkings and flapping 
of wings, followed by the sound of 
heavy bodies alighting. During the in- 
terval of silence which follows, even 
the frogs seem affected, but presently 
one or two, more venturesome than the 
others, pipe up shrilly, as if challenging 
competition ; others join in, and soon the 
old roar resounds again. 

The outlet to the spring at our feet 
serves us in floating our boats to and 
from the river channel, some thirty 
or forty rods distant. A snipe, which 
for some time has been amusing him- 
self soaring aloft, comes down and 
alights almost within reach. The wings 
of wildfowl beat in rapid motion over- 
head, and C—— enthusiastically ex- 
claims, as we turn to rejoin our more 
practical companion inside the house, 
“T’d like to live here a month.” 

We turn in, and after what seems 
merely a brief nap, E——’s stentor- 
ian tones announce: “It’s four o’clock, 
and time to get up.” With feet thrust 
into an old pair of sandals, E 
attends to the stove, for while the air 
does not seem cool, yet we are all un- 
consciously shivering. Under the influ- 
ence of a roaring fire our coffee pot is 
soon puffing, and after frying a° few 
fresh eggs we are in readiness for 
breakfast. 

Long before our hurried meal is over, 
a glance through the little east win- 
dow discloses the fact that no time 
should be wasted in getting started for 
the blinds. Owing to a scarcity of boats, 
C—— and the writer share one craft. 
We paddle cautiously through the flags 
and watercress with which the spring 
is overgrown, and entering the ditch, 
pole our way out into the swollen river 
channel. 

A dense white fog is rolling along 
close to the surface of the water, and 
long before we have emerged from the 
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ditch and headed our craft up stream, 
the low, musical “khérr, kherr” of blue- 
bill is heard from every side. Our eyes 
endeavor to penetrate the mist, but not 
a feather can we see, although many 
birds pass within a few yards of us. 
Cautiously we ascend the stream, bend 
after bend. Flocks, startled by our ap- 
proach, rise from the water with noisy 
demonstrations, and for a few moments 
the air resounds with their chatter. We 
paddle toward an old-time stand of 
mine, and ere long the fog lifts, anda 
mighty flock of duck looms into view 
before us. For a second or two the 
fowl regard us with surprise, which 
quickly changes to alarm, and they rise 
in one vast body, their wings sounding 
like the roar of thunder. In a twink- 
ling we are surrounded by a hundred 
whistling pinions. So near do many of 
these birds approach our craft that we 
can see their every marking, and weare 
sorely tempted to lay down the paddles 
and open fire. But remembering past 
experiences, we use all possible dis- 
patch in setting out our flock of de- 
coys, after which C paddles the boat 
across the river to the western bank, 
leaving me standing upon a very soft 
spot, surrounded by a coarse, straggling 
growth of wire grass. C has not 
concealed the boat in the shelter of the 
tall canes before a pair of bluebill bear 
down upon our little fleet of decoys. 

I am insecurely perched upon a tot- 
tering bog, but with this frail sup- 
port threatening momentarily to col- 
lapse, and subject me to a plunge bath, 
I cannot resist cutting loose at the head 
bird as he passes over the decoys. No 
time to pick up dead now, or even to 
chase cripples. That fact is clearly 
demonstrated, for a pair of buffleheads 
come in with a rush. Ahroom! One 
report alone sounds from each side of 
the river, and a spat—spat upon the 
water proves that second barrels are 
not required. One of my long boots 
has worked down in the mud until the 
top is painfully close to the water line, 
and a horrid suspicion is also dawning 
across my mind that a certain portion 
of my trousers is getting damp. With 
great care I reach for a square piece of 
plank which has become lodged on the 
muddy shore, afew feet distant. “‘ Mark 
south,” sounds a voice from the oppo- 








- site blind, and in my eagerness to se- 


cure a shot a few stray drops of ice- 
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water find their way down bootleg 
number one. Bang, bang from C ‘ 
and a moment later I too make a suc- 
cessful shot which, however, nearly 
proves disastrous to my equilibrium. A 
few seconds later I have gained the 
coveted bit of pine, and feel secure 
from any further wetting, although I 
am still far from being comfortable, 
crouching in from six to twenty inches 
of very cold water. Some of our dead 
birds have drifted around a bend of the 
river, and we realize that it is better tc 
make a hasty collection than to lose 
part of the game already down. As 
Cc has the boat upon his side of the 
river, he pushes off, and although he is 
gone but a very few minutes, I point 
out four more birds for him to pick up 
on his return. As C—— reaches the 
blind he commences counting the gath- 
ered birds before again pushing in 
among the flags, but only succeeds in 
getting as far as seven when I silence 








‘him with a “Mark north.” Five blue- 


bill are almost upon us, their black and 
white markings showing up clear and 
sharp. Three of the five are cut down 
by our salute, and thus the sport gues on. — 
“ Hawnk, hawnk, awuhnk.” 
“Geese,” I exclaim, and as we peer 
excitedly in the direction of the sound 
we see four old Canadas winging their 
way diagonally toward us. Their tower- 
ing flight alone is a sufficient indication 
that we have been discovered. We take 
the chance of very long range, but our 
four charges of heavy shot have little 
effect upon the quartette winging its 
way high above us. A single quill cut 
loose by a stray pellet comes floating 
and twirling down, serving to show that 
our lead at least reached the wary Arctic 
explorers. ;' 
A few minutes later the sun comes 
bursting through the bank of fog, and 
the flight is soon over. After picking 
up our decoys and the remainder of our 
birds, we drift slowly down the wind- 
ing stream, toward the club-house. Our 
bag of something over thirty birds, to 
which E adds fifteen, fully satisfies 
us. An eight-mile ride home in the 
warm April sunshine follows, and this 
we enjoy as keenly as the earlier hours 
of the morning. Altogether the day is 
one not soon to be effaced from the 
blackboard of memory, and the remem- 
brance of it will serve totide over many 
a long hour of dull office routine. 
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BY CAPT. CHAS. B. HALL, I9TH INF., U. S. A. 


HE military 
institutions 
of a State are 


governed by vari- 
ous considera- 
tions, the prin- 
cipal of which are 
geographical po- 
sition, policy, 
State character 
and wealth; and the efficiency of its 
militia will be determined by the mate- 
rial offered to fill the ranks, by the mar- 
tial spirit and the liberality of its citi- 
zens, The great State of Michigan 
possesses in a marked degree all of the 
requirements enumerated, and accord- 
ingly her militia should be, as it is, 
second to none in the country. The 
State embraces fifty-eight thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen square miles of 
the richest land, her bosom is dimpled 
by countless lakes, traversed by numer- 
ous streams, and one thousand six hun- 
dred miles of her frontier is laved by the 
waters of three great lakes. Michigan 
is justly entitled to her State motto, 
“Sz queris peninsulam amaenam circum- 
spice.” Having looked, one cannot ac- 
cuse her of undue vanity. 

The earliest military: history of the 
State goes back to the time of its dis- 
covery and colonization by the French, 
and a military colony ushered in the 
first settlement some time during the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
It is also one continued legend of strife 
and bloodshed, and in every Indian war 
on her soil, in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War, Toledo War, Patriot War, Mexican 
War and the War of the Rebellion, 
Michigan’s sons have borne a promi- 
nent and honorable part. 

This first colony was under the con- 
trol of the Government of New France 
and Louisiana. Until the British con- 
quest of 1760-63 this territory was under 
the supervision of the authorities in 
what was afterward known as Lower 
Canada, and by act of Parliament, passed 
in 1774, it became a part of Quebec. 
Up to the close of the French suprem- 
acy its history is closely identified with 





that of Canada, and the greater part of 
its French inhabitants and soldiers were 
Canadians. The places first settled 
within the State appear to be at Michil- 
mackinac (Mackinac) and the Sault Ste. 
Marie, somewhere about 1668 ; and the 
first military post, we find, was located 
by the French in 1671 at the Sault, fol- 
lowed by forts at Mackinac Island, De- 
troit, and other points in the State. 

For the next one hundred years or 
more the territory remained with the 
French and the English; the former 
holding it up to about 1760, The fur 
trade was extensively followed, and 
proved a mine of wealth, as well as a 
source of trouble, to all who engaged in 
it, and no doubt caused the loss of the 
country to the French ; for the English, 
becoming jealous of French occupation 
in the Northwest, and wishing to con- 
trol the valuable fur trade of that region, 
Governor Dugan, of New York, is ac- 
cused of sending English traders and 
agents in the direction of Mackinac, and 
of stirring up the Iroquois to dispute 
possession with the French. 

In 1760 the English flag was raised 
over the fort at Detroit, and for thirty- 
six years it continued to wave as the 
emblem of English power and a menace 
to the settlers of the West, who were 
anxious to aid their brother colonists in 
the: East and South in their war of in- 
dependence. In July, 1796, Michigan 
became an American possession. 

Passing over the militia organizations 
that existed in this portion of the country 
during the French and English possess- 
ion, we begin with the militia created 
under the territorial law. 

The first militia law was passed in 
1788, when Michigan was a part of the 
great Northwest territory. Under this 
law all male citizens between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty were liable to mili- 
tary duty. The great necessity for a 
large body of troops and the limited 
number of settlers then in the country 
evidently made it necessary for our 
forefathers to “rob the cradle and the 
grave” to raise an army. Sixty-four, 
rank and file, formed a company ; eight 
companies a battalion, and two bat- 


* NOTE.—By a recent act of the State Legislature the designation of the militia has been changed from 
‘Michigan State Troops’’ to “‘ Michigan National Guard.” 
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talions a regiment—a formation not un- 
like ours of the present day. The en- 
rolled militia was divided into “ senior” 
and “ junior” classes. The law recites 
that “in the infant state of a country 
defence and protection are absolutely 
essential,” and all male citizens above 
sixteen shall be armed with “ a musket 
and bayonet or rifle, and forty rounds of 
ammunition”; also that “for security, 
the principles of defence and protection, 
it is necessary to be assembled upon 
certain times and at certain places for 
exercise, and inspecting of arms and 
accoutrements, and for disciplining the 
men in a soldierly manner; and whereas 
the assembling of the members of a com- 
mand at fixed places conduces to health, 
civilization and morality ; and such as- 
sembling without arms in a newly set- 
tled country may be attended with 
danger, therefore the corps shall be 
paraded at ten o’clock in the morning 
of each first day of the week, armed, 
equipped and accoutred,. . 
venient places next adjacent to the place 
or places for public worship.” 

In imagination we can see that little 
band of soldiers, in name, if nothing 
else, going each Sunday morning to the 
house of God, rifle in hand, “ armed and 
equipped” as escort to their women and 
children, and devoting the hour before 
worship to military exercise and the 
inspection of arms. These warriors 
were no doubt the admiration of the 
children as well as sweethearts and 
wives. It was necessary in those days 
for men to be armed at all times, for 
each tree might conceal a savage foe: 
and in the law quoted we can detect the 
God-fearing, puritanical spirit of our 
forefathers, in legalizing the pomp of 
war on the Lord’s Day. From the mili- 
tary law of 1799 we imagine that the 
necessity for enrolling both young and 
old no longer existed; probably the popu- 
lation had materially increased, as only 
those males between eighteen and forty- 
five were to compose the militia. The 
militia was divided into divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, battalions and com- 
panies. Each division, etc., was number- 
ed, the first or lowest number being the 
highest in rank; officers and soldiers 
were to furnish their own arms and 
accoutrements. On May eleventh, 1803, 
we note that the First Regiment 
of Wayne County paraded in the streets 
of Detroit, but we are unable to state 
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in con-- 





the cause for parading or the number of 
men in the ranks. 

The next militia law was passed in 
1805, when Michigan was a part of Indi- 
ana Territory, and probably on account 
of the Indian wars then raging, all 
males between fourteen and fifty were 
enrolled; and the law provided that 
“the Commander-in-Chief may direct 
the color and fashion of the uniforms 
of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of the militia, and the 
occasions on which they shall appear in 
uniform.” This law caused a good deal 
of trouble to all parties, on account of 
the ill-advised acts of Governor Hull, 
the Commander-in-Chief, who seems to 
have been very much of a martinet, 
possessed of regular army ideas of dis- 
cipline and a desire to enforce them 
upon the poor French and American 
settlers and backwoodsmen composing 
his little army of militiamen. Up to 
this time uniforms for the militia were 
unknown, and had not been deemed 
necessary. If aman could shoot a rifle 
and hit an Indian at long range, it made 
no difference what kind of clothes he 
wore. When the militia paraded for 
muster, some appeared with coats, and 
some without; some wore one kind of a 
hat and some another, and the only 
things to which attention was paid were 
the rifles and ammunition; these always 
had to be kept in good order and con- 
dition. 

General Hull’s military mind was 
shocked at the idea of the existence 
of an ununiformed army, even if only 
militia, and in September, soon after 
the passage of the law, he issued his 
“ proclamation,” or order, directing the 
uniforms to be worn, the reading of 
which must have carried as much dis- 
may and astonishment to the hearts of 
his soldiers, and caused the same 
amount of growling as does the order 
of the present day directing the new 
blouse for the army. It will be par- 
ticularly interesting to the militiaman 
of to-day to read what his forefathers 
wore when they paraded in “ye olden 
time,” and we quote the “proclama- 
tion” in part: “ Major General, a dark 
blue coat, faced with buff, buff cape, 
yellow buttons and lining, two gold 
epaulettes with two silver stars in each, 
buff vest and breeches, black cocked 
hat, black cockade, white and red 
plume.” The Brigadier Generals wore 














the same uniform as the Major Gen- 
erals, with the difference of one star in- 
stead of two on epaulettes, and white 
and green plumes. Aides-de-camp of 
general officers wore the same uniforms 
as their chiefs, with the difference of 
no stars on epaulettes, and different 
colored plumes. Regimental officers 
wore the distinctive uniforms of their 
regiments, and could thereby easily 
be identified. Field officers, Captains 
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der, without any strap. The whole, 
black plumes, tipped with red. The 
field officers, small swords. The Cap- 
tains and Subalterns, hangers. The 
whole, long boots, red sashes.” 
The Adjutant and Quartermaster 
wore the uniform of a lieutenant. “The 
privates of infantry, long, blue coats or 
capots, white, plain buttons, white un- 
derclothes in summer, white vests and 
blue pantaloons in winter, . . 








GOV. E. B. WINANS AND STAFF. 


1. Col. John H. Mitchell. 2. Col. Ira G. Hunphrey. 

M. P. Maus. 6. Lieut. Col. R. G. Butler. 
E. L. Huggins. 10. Lt. W. S. McNair. 
Breckler. 14. Capt. F. D. Baldwin. 

17- Hon. E. B. Winans. 


and Subalterns of the First Regiment 
wore “a dark blue coat, long, faced 
with red, red cape, white buttons, white 
lining, white underclothes, silver epau- 
lettes.” 

The field officers wore “two epaul- 
ettes; Captains, an epaulette on the 
right shoulder, a silver strap on the left; 
Lieutenants, an epaulette on the left 
shoulder, a silver strap on the right ; 
Ensigns, an epaulette on the left shoul- 












7. Lt. Col. Chas. Dupont. 
1t. Lt. J. T. Moore. 
15. Brig. Gen’l F. B. Wood. 
18. Major Gen’l Nelson A. Miles. 








MAJ. GEN’L N. A. MILES, U.S. A., AND STAFF. 


3. Col. Jas. A. Leisen. 4. Col. Newton H. Barnard. 5. Capt. 


8. Capt. Ralph Phelps, Jr. 9. Capt. 
12. Capt. K. H. Hubbard. 13. Capt. I. W. 
16. Brig. Gen’l J. S. Farrar. 

1g. Brig. Gen’l H. B. Lothrop. 


round, black hats, black feathers tipped 
with red.” 

We are left in doubt as to the kind of 
hat worn by the officers of the First 
Regiment. 

The field officers of the Second Regi- 
ment wore “long blue coats faced with 
white, two silver epaulettes, 
cocked hats, white plumes.” 

Truly a “study in white,” and it is 
hoped that they wore their white trim- 
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mings with 
greater res- 
ignation and 
less profani- 
ty than do 
their de- 
scendants of 
the present 
time in the 
infantry arm 
of the ser- 
vice. The 
field officers 
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of. the Sec- 
ond Regiment 
were directed 
to “point out 
the uniforms 
of the officers 
of the regi- 
ment,” andthe 
privates were 
to wear the 
same uniform 
as those of the 
First Regiment, with the dif- 
ference that they were to en- 
dure the white trimmings for 
their coats, and to wear white 
feathers. “ Light infantrymen” 
were to wear buff facings, and 
“ Riflemen,” “ vreen pantaloons 
edged with buff cord.” The 
Commander -in-Chief recom- 
mended that the uniforms be 
procured as soon as possible, 
and directed that all appear in the new 
full uniform “at all parades after the 
first day of June next.” 

We can imagine the hardship and 
great expense imposed upon the poor 
backwoodsmen by a compliance with 
this order. Stores were few in those 
days, and only one, owned by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, kept the materials for 
the uniforms, and in consequence “the 
nigger in the woodpile” was at once 
located. John Gentle, of Detroit, in a 
communication to the Pittsburg Com- 
monwealth, published in 1806, in relating 
the events connected with the arrival of 
Governor Hull at Detroit, June seventh, 
1806, says: “He (Hull) brought with 
him a number of carpenters . . . and 
a barge of dry goods consisting of cloths, 
chiefly blue, and a quantity of 
swords, epaulettes, tinsel ware, etc. So 
soon as his shop was put in readiness 
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for business he issued his general orders 
commanding all the militia in the terri- 
tory to provide themselves with com- 
plete suits of uniform clothing.” 

This matter was presented to Presi- 
dent Madison ina petition. “Asa militia 
commander he would first prescribe a 
particular dress or epaulette, or cord, or 
facing, and then sell the cord or lace to 
comply with it.” Such a stir was cre- 
ated by the outrageous acts of General 
Hull that in August, 1806, the Grand 
Jury protested against them, but Hull 
persisted in uniforming the militia after 
his own sweet will. 

Race feeling existed even in those 
early davs, and we find Governor Hull 
criticised by the people of his own ter- 
ritory and the country at large for en- 
rolling a separate company of negro 
militia, officered by negroes, and com- 
posed of refugees from Canada, who 
were not and could not become natural- 
ized. As the act of Congress in force 
at that time did not allow the enroll- 
ment of any but whites, 
the action of General 
Hull was clearly illegal ; 
but nevertheless Michi- 
gan enjoys the distinc- 
tion of first recognizing 
the “colored troops.” 

A return of the militia 
made July ninth, 1805, 
shows six hundred and 
twenty-three soldiers in 
ten companies, but this 
a is clearly incor- 
a rect and incom- 
plete, for from 
a roster of the 
militia officers 
of that date wé 
find twelve 
companies in 
the First Regi- 
ment, eight in 
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the, Second, 
and ‘four in the 
Legionary Corps. 

The names of 
the general offi- 
cers were: Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 
Governor Will- 
iam Hull; Aids, 
Francois Chabert 7 
de Joncaire, Geo. pric. GEN. H. B. LOTHROP. 

















McDougall and Salomon Sibley ; Quar- 
termaster-General, Mathew Ernest ; Ad- 
jutant-General, James May. 

The First Regiment officers were: 
Colonel, A. B. Woodward ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Antoine Beaubien; Major, 
Gabriel Godfroy; Adjutants, Christo- 
pher Tuttle and Jean Baptiste Cicotte ; 
Quartermaster, Charles Stewart ; Chap- 
lain, Rev. Gabriel Richard; Surgeon, 
William McCoskry; Captains, Jacob 
Visgar, David Duncan, George Cot- 
terell, Lewis Campau, Christopher Tut- 
tle, Louis St. Bernard, Joseph Cerre, 
Dit St. Jean, Henry MacVey, Joseph 
Campau, Jean Cissne and James Ander- 
son. 

In the Second Regiment John An- 
derson was Colonel; Francois Navarre, 
Lieutenant-Colonel; Israel Rutland, 
Major; and the Captains were Joseph 
Jobin, Jean Baptiste Beaugrand, Fran- 
cois Laselle, Hubert La Croix, Jean 
Baptiste Jeraume, Joseph Menare, Will. 
iam Griffith and Prosper Thibeau. 

Elijah Brush was Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Legionary Corps, with James 
Abbott as Major ; Captains (of cavalry), 
James Lasalle; (of artillery), John 
Williams; (of light infantry), George 
Hoffman ; (of riflemen), William Mc- 
Dowell Scott. 

The militia of the District of Mack- 
inac were organized into two companies, 
and those on the River St. Clair into 
four. 

From 1805 and during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Hull, the history 
of the militia is very interesting, but 
we have not the space to give it here 
in detail. 

Parade days, or “training days,” were 
great events, always looked forward to 
with eagerness, and enjoyed as they are 
now by both militia and citizens. 

Even in those early times efforts were 
made by the militia to “drill like regu- 
lars,” and Silas Farmer, in his very 
interesting Hzstory of Detroit and 
Vicinity, thus relates the story of an 
ambitious captain, who, he says, was 
“one of the most awkward captains of 
an awkward squad of that period.” 

“His name was Jean Cicire. He was 
full of conceit and exaggerated self- 
importance, and when dressed in the 
uniform prescribed by General Hull, 
was, in his own eyes, hardly second to 
the great Napoleon. Jean went fre- 
quently to see the regular troops drill. 
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THE INTERESTED FARMER. 


Their wondrous discipline and military 
exactness sorely puzzled him, but he 
thought it must be owing to the fact 
that the words of command were given 
in English, and that there was some 
hidden magic in the language. Calling 
the roll was also serious business to him, 
as his own and his sergeant’s knowledge 
of English was almost as limited as 
their use of the pen, but his ingenuity 
conquered the latter difficulty. The 
names of the members of his company 
having been printed in order, a pin was 
used to prick a hole after the names of 
absentees. His tongue, however, so 
easy to control in French, could not be 
drilled to speak other than the most 
broken English. Assembled on parade, 
Captain Jean ordered the sergeant to 
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call the roll. He proceeded to obey, 
the captain standing by in full glory. 
“Sergeant — ‘Attention, Companie 
Francais Canadians. Answer your 
name when I call it, if you please. 
Tock, Tock Livernois.’ No answer; at 
last a voice says: ‘Not here; gone 
catch his lambrene (fast pacer) in bush.’ 
“Captain (to sergeant)—‘ Preek pin 
hole in dat man! Go ahead!’ 
“Sergeant—‘ Laurant Bondy?’ ‘ Here, 


sah.’ ‘Claude Campau ?’ ‘Here, mon- 
sieur.’ ‘Antoine Salliotte?? Some one 


answers: ‘Little baby came last night 
at his house ; must stay at home.’ 

“Captain (to sergeant) — ‘Put one 
pin hole on dat man.’ 

“Sergeant —‘ L’enfant  Riopelle ?’ 
‘Here, sah.’ ‘Simon Meloche?’ ‘Not 
here ; gone to spear muskrat for argent 
blanc’ (silver money). 

“Captain (to sergeant) —‘Take pin 
and scratch dat man.’ 

“ After the roll was called the captain 
proceeded to drill his company. 

“Captain— Marchee, mes comrades, 
deux et deux, like oxen, and when you 
come to dat stump, stop.’ They all 
made for the place, and got there in a 
heap, looking with their various colored 
dresses like a rainbow on a spree. Dis- 
gusted at their awkwardness, the cap- 
tain gave them a few minutes’ relaxa- 
tion. Instead of resting, ex mz/itatre, 
they rushed off, one to smoke his beloved 
pipe, another to polish his carbine, 
while others amused themselves by 
sitting on the grass and telling about 
the races. The captain called them to 
try again. This time he said: ‘ Marchee 
as far as dat soulier de boeuf (old shoe) 
in the road; denturn! Right gauche, 
left about! Shoulder muskeets! Ad- 
vance donc, back! Drill fineesh!’” 


To be continued. 
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OUTING will in this department re- 
cord all important events within the 
domain of pastimes and of strictly amateur sport. All 
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VOLUME XXIV. 

It is hardly necessary to call the attention of 
the readers of OutinG to its high standard. 
Ovutinc has gathered a staff of the very best 
writers on sport and travel. Its artists, too, are 
trained for the special field, under the guidance 
of that matchless sporting writer, Ed. W. San- 
dys, and his editorial confréres, so that the il- 
lustrations possess not only the attractiveness 
of the picturesque, but what is far more difficult 
to achieve, entire fidelity to the thousand tech- 
nical details of sport which are known only to 
the artist who is also a thorough sportsman. 
The illustrations of OuTING do not offend by a 
disregard for those technicalities and details 
that make the value of a pictorial souvenir of 
forest and field, stream and sea, 

We are mindful, however, that there is need 
of improvement both in matter and illustration, 
Attention is called to what has been achieved 
only as an earnest of improvements to come. 

e point with special pride to the OuTING 
Records. Mr. John Corbin, an old contributor, 
is now in charge, and has succeeded in giving 
the Records a value such as they never pos- 
sessed before. As a running commentary and 
history of pastimes, we believe they are not to 
be excelled, and the work of improvement and 
enlargement has only begun. 

It is needless to urge the old sportsman to 
collect this library of sport upon his shelves, 
but the suggestion may be of advantage to the 
younger generation in order that oe may 
possess in a complete set of OutiING a library 
which has already become extremely valuable, 
and which will continue to increase in value. 

J. H. Worman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


LENZ. 


The present number of Outinc follows Lenz 
through the dangerous interior of China from 
Tanyang to Tongdien. In reality he is on his 
way across Persia vza Teheran and, except for 
unforeseen adventures or accidents, will arrive 
in Constantinople during the present month. 


MR. PAINE’S ARTICLE ON ROWING. 


The article in the body of the magazine on 
‘‘Six Months with a Univesiieg Crew” de- 
serves attention everywhere, coming as it does 
from a man who has for three years past been 
a member of the Yale crew. r. Paine’s de- 
scription of the training at New Haven admir- 
ably substantiates many of the arguments ad- 
vanced last month in Mr. Finlay’s article on 
‘* Rowing at Harvard and Yale.” The descrip- 
tion of the system of espionage carried on by 
the substitutes, moreover, has more than a hu- 
morous suggestion. Taken seriously it is in- 
dicative of the fundamental weakness of Amer- 
can sports, often alluded to in these columns, 
namely, the ‘ey of a sport not for pleasure, 
together with the desire for manly and self- 
respecting victory, but rather with that childish 





craving for victory which ‘‘ has perverted the 
judgment of the players and the college public 
concerning the propriety of tricks.” In Eng- 
land the practice of the crews on the Thames 
is open to the world, and any one who so de- 
sires is at liberty to time a trial. The fact 
that Mr. Paine’s account of the American sys- 
tem of a amuses us is indisputable 
evidence that the sportsmanship of American 
colleges still needs to be purified and elevated. 


MR, WATTS’S ARTICLE ON ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 

In the body of Outinc for May we shall print 
‘‘A Plea for Association Football,” by Mr. S. J. 
Watts, manager and secretary of the Associa- 
tion Football Club of Windsor, Ontario, ‘The 
article points out clearly the many particulars 
in which the Association game is superior to 
American Rugby, and makes an excellent plea 
for its extension, not only in the field it already 
occupies, but in the schools and colleges where 
American Rugby is now exclusively played. It 
also contains an account of the various sections 
of the United States and Canada where the 
game is played, enumerating the clubs and 
elevens. The article is worthy of the careful 
consideration of every lover of football. It is 
especially significant in view of the fact that 
the Association game presents precisely the 
kind of contest the advocates of reform in 
American Rugby most desire to establish on the 
college field—quick, open and not injurious to 
the player. Association and Rugby have for a 
quarter of acentury and more existed side by 
side in the English universities, and there is 
little doubt that the American college could 
ring the Association game without detriment 
to the existing form of the sport. 


THE ‘‘ NATION” AND ‘' POST’? FOOTBALL CRUSADE, 


The scholarly crusaders against football, the 
Nation and the Post, have, as has already been 
pointed out in these columns, for once forgotten 
themselves completely with regard to facts and 
authorities. Having pursued the editorial 
writers of the 77zbune for years on the score of 
accuracy, and repeatedly brought them to ba 
before the deadly double column, they sud- 
denly fell so low as to cite the rhetoric of the 
Tribune's football reporter with all the defer- 
ence due an undisputed authority. The chief 
virtue of such a method of argument is that it 
enables one to preserve the show of corréct de- 
ductions ; but of late the Vatzon has come out 
from its safe intrenchment of fable and resorted 
to the perilous methods of illogic. In its issue 
of Washington’s Birthday it says, regardless of 
hatchets: ‘‘ Prof. Woodrow Wilson [of Prince- 
ton] made the familiar plea that the game de- 
velops moral qualities, but Prof. Wilder [of 
Cornell] met this very neatly when he asked : 


‘If football be so noble a game—if it bea game 
which has such possibilities for the training of 
youth—why then does an ex-football captain, 
under his own name, state that an umpire in 


































































the shape of a perfect sport should be employed 
to keep the young men in order?’ We think 
the defenders of the game as now played would 
do well to omit the ‘ moral qualities’ argument.” 
The ation might just as well have argued 
that if Sunday-schools have any value in train- 
ing the moral qualities of youth, it would not 
be necessary to send superintendents to Sing 
Sing, but it has as yet failed to make this de- 
duction from the McKane trial. The simple 
fact is that all good institutions, such as foot- 
ball and Sunday-schools, are lamentably liable 
to abuse, and that until the Creator adopts 
human standards in perfecting his work the 
wolf will still be able to mask in sheep’s clothing, 

The Nation committed a similar breach of 
logic when it asserted that the chlorine gas es- 
capade at Cornell was a result of the overde- 
velopment of athletics. If there is any connec- 
tion between the two phenomena it is the 
exact contrary. In the colleges where athletics 
have been most thoroughly developed, Yale 
and Harvard, hazing, once prevalent, has be- 
come obsolete. Moreover, in the newer colleges, 
where athletics are imperfectly or only par- 
tially cultivated, such as Cornell and Michigan, 
the conditions are precisely what they were at 
Yale and Harvard before the development of 
the great sports. Accordingly in proportion as 
the excesses at Springfield and Manhattan 
Field are less obnoxious than the annual sopho- 
more hazings at Cornell, the new era of excess 
in training for sports is preferable to the old 
era of privateer brutality. 

In only one of the many ideas advanced by 
the VaZzon is its justly celebrated ni, oof ap- 
parent. It quotes the passage in President 
Eliot’s report on Harvard athletics: Football 
games ‘‘ induce in masses of spectators hyster- 
ical excitement which too many Americans en- 
joy, but which is evidence, not of physical 
strength and depth of passion, but of feebleness 
and shallowness;” and comments: ‘‘ This 
is lamentably true. The typical ‘ good Ameri- 
can’ of the newspapers and public dinners is 
nearly always in a state bordering on frenzy 
about everything which interests him, and he 
cultivates this tendency as a sign of something 
new and great in the moral and intellectual 
world ; the fact being, as President Eliot points 
out, that it is a sign of weakness.” This re- 
mark is the /Vat¢zon’s only relapse from its 
‘‘good American” newspaper frenzy against 
football. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT ON ATHLETICS. 


Nothing more admirable has ever appeared 
in the way of an exposition of the status of 
athletics in the colleges than President Eliot’s 
report on athletics at Harvard. This report is 
not, however, precisely what it has been repre- 
sented in the sensational press. The learned 
football crusaders say editorially: ‘‘ It will be 
seen by the reader of his observations on col- 
lege football that he fully sustains all the posi- 
tions on that subject taken heretofore by the 
Evening Post, and with a knowledge of all 
the circumstances and results, to which, of 
course, we could make no claim.” Confession 
is good for the soul; but though an editor may 
possibly be pardoned for entering a crusade 
against an institution ‘‘ the circumstances and 
results ” of which are unknown to him, there is 
no conceivable excuse for blinking facts which 
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are presented to his eyes in cold print and to 
which he refers the reader. The following 
paragraph in President Eliot’s report is signifi- 
cant with regard to the validity of the ‘‘ moral 
qualities ” argunient : ‘‘ Athletic sports : 
have supplied a new and effective motive for 
resisting all sins which weaken or corrupt the 
body; they have quickened admiration for such 
manly qualities as courage, fortitude and pres- 
ence of mind in emergencies and under difficul- 
ties; they have cultivated in a few the habit 
of command, and in many the habit of quick 
obedience and intelligent subordination; and 
finally they have set before young men prizes 
and distinctions which are uncontaminated by 
any commercial value, and which no one can 
win who does not possess much patience, 
perseverance and self-control.” This scarcely 
‘‘sustains the positions taken by the Evening 
Post” that ‘‘ the defenders of football would do 
well to omit the ‘ moral qualities’ argument.” 

The burden of President Eliot’s report is that 
‘the evils of athletic sports are mainly those 
of exaggeration and excess.” This is a fact 
often commented on in the leading sporting 
periodicals of the country, and no one could be 
more desirous than writers on athletic subjects 
that our sports be relieved of all undue em- 
phasis and unnecessary danger. The file of any 
reputable sporting paper will bear witness to 
this. The only question still alive is that of the 
method of retrenchment. President Eliot urges : 
‘«* (1) Thereshould be no freshman intercollegiate 
matches or races; (2) no games, intercollegiate 
or other, should be played on any but college 
fields, belonging to one of the competitors, in 
college towns; (3) no professional student 
should take part in any intercollegiate con- 
tests ; (4) no student should be a member of a 
university team or crew in more than one sport 
within the same year ; (5) no football should be 
played until the rules are so amended as to di- 
minish the number and the violence of the col- 
lisions between the players, and to provide for 
the enforcement of the rules; (6) intercollegi- 
ate contests in any one sport should not take 

lace oftener than every other year. Finally, 
if trial shall prove the insufficiency of all these 
limitations, intercollegiate contests ought to be 
abolished altogether. . . .” 

These changes, President Eliot remarks 
somewhat dryly, ‘‘ would certainly diminish 
the existing evils.” He adds: ‘All these 
suggestions, or any of them, could be put into 
force by a single college without- diminishing 
that college’s chances of success in such inter- 
collegiate contests as it undertook.” ‘The pros 
and cons on these topics are so numerous that 
it is scarcely worth while to treat them ex- 
haustively until there is some likelihood that 
they will be definitely considered by the uni- 
versities. In brief, it may be said (1) that fresh- 
man intercollegiate contests ought to be abol- 
ished because of the newness and especial 
severity of the first year’s college studies. It 
may well be doubted, moreover, if the excite- 
ment and physical strain are wholly desirable 
for young men of eighteen or nineteen. Fresh- 
man intercollegiate contests also mar the social 
life of a college by prematurely establishing 
cliques and other distinctions which should be 
the result only of thorough social intercourse. 
(2) That contests should take place on college 
grounds is certainly desirable. The three fol- 
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lowing suggestions are debatable, and we are 
inclined to think that the general reaction 
against the past period of excess will render 
them unnecessary. 

The statement that ‘all or any of these sev- 
en suggestions could be put into force by a 
single college without diminishing that col- 
lege’s chances of success in such intercollegi- 
ate contests as it undertook” is, on the whole, 
so wide of the mark that one is inclined to 
suspect a clerical error. The third and fourth 
suggestions, for instance, would have deprived 
the Harvard eleven of Hallowell and Newell, 
who have never been excelled in their posi- 
tions—provided Hallowell did not give up the 
nine and Newell the crew, where they were 
almost equally brilliant. And many a stu- 
dent in the law school or the graduate 
school has not only strengthened a Harvard 
team, but has been glad of the chance to 
strengthen his own character by participation 
in athletic contests. 

The idea of biennial intercollegiate contests 
is almost equally wide of the mark, At that 


unhappy period when football was interdicted 
at Harvard it was shown beyond a doubt that 
the imminence of a game against Yale was 
necessary to keep even the men who could never 
make the team in training. And, moreover, 
that very moral discipline which President Eliot 
so highly appreciates is to be learned chiefly in 
those contests where victory or defeat means 
most to an athlete. It would appear, however, 
that President Eliot does not consider such 
moral training the province of auniversity. The 
premises upon which his report is based read: 
‘From the college or university point of view 
athletic sports are to be promoted either as 
wholesome pleasures which do not interfere 
with work or as means of maintaining healthy 
and vigorous bodies in serviceable condition 
for the intellectual and moral life.” This, of 
course, excludes the moral benefits of training 
from consideration. The reason for this anom- 
aly is not —_ but the past accounts 
for President Eliot’s desire to reduce intercol- 
legiate contests by half, or even abolish them 
altogether. - Joun Corsin. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RACE OF 1895. 


Lord Dunraven is a sportsman to whom the 
word defeat has no significance. So far as am- 


bition and courage go he deserved better fort- 
une in his endeavor to wrest from us the em- 
blem of our sovereignty in yacht racing. Yet 
his failure seems only to have stimulated him, 
and next year we may hope to see his racing- 


flag again fluttering in an American breeze. 
Lord Wolverton, another devout worshiper at 
the altar of Sport, has entered into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with him, and to- 
aed they will invade our country and chal- 
enge us to combat. 

It is highly gratifying to yachtsmen that 
Great Britain and America have always had 
men of wealth as well as of sincere love of the 
sport who have been ready to engage in inter- 
national contests for the honor of both coun- 
tries. The result has been the rapid develop- 
ment of the racing yacht and the vast expan- 
sion of a noble pastime. A challenger for the 
America’s Cup must be plentifully endowed 
with riches. He should also be possessed of 
a temperament both sanguine and philosophic ; 
and such a combination of swuntel qoutes is 
rare indeed. The high first cost of a racer like 
Valkyrie, and the enormous expense of her 
equipment and keep while in commission, must 
necessarily deter any but those of princely fort- 
une from engaging in the enterprise. For the 
first time in the history of the America’s Cup 
a defeated challenger has decided to make a 
second attempt, but it is significant that Lord 
Dunraven, when next he throws down the 
gage of defiance, will do so in behalf of a 
smaller vessel and with a partner to share 
victory or defeat. 

The fact that we shall next year be called 
upon to meet a British crack about 70 feet 
on the water-line will render the contest all 
the more interesting, as well as less expensive, 
to all concerned. The four British cutters. 
Genesta, Galatea, Thistle and Valkyrie, with 
which our cousins from across the sea have 


essayed so bonnes 2 to defeat us, were all of 
the larger type. resh enthusiasm will be 
kindled over the advent of a foreign cutter 
only five feet longer than the minimum called 
for by the Deed of Trust, and our skilled naval 
architects will once more be invited to measure 
their strength against Mr. George L. Watson, 
Great Britain's most successful yacht designer. 

Mr. Watson’s disappointment at his defeat 
last year was intense. It has been the ambi- 
tion of his life to create a craft swift enough to 
humble our Yankee pride. There is no doubt 
that he is a progressive man that keeps abreast 
of the times. Vadkyrze is certainly an im- 
proved 7%zst/e, and the new 7o-footer still in 
embryo should certainly, so far as model is con- 
cerned, be superior to Valkyrie. 

I have spent much of my time with yachts- 
men and the skippers and crews of racing 
yachts, but I never saw so enthusiastic and 
confident a lot of sailors as those that came 
across the ocean in the Valkyrie. They had 
faith in their boat, confidence in the luck and 
pluck of her noble owner, and looked upon vic- 
tory as assured, There is not one of them, 
from bold Captain Crandall down to the cabin 
boy, who could be made to admit to-day that 
the Vigzlant is a better vessel than the Val- 
kyrie. This belief is general in British yacht- 
ing circles also, and there is no journal in 
England with any pretensions as a yachting 
authority that does not preach the same doc- 
trine. To us who are convinced of the contrary 
the attitude of the British press and public is 
rather amusing, although at the same time 
we cannot refrain from admiring the courage 
of a foe that will not acknowledge defeat. 

Lord Dunraven’s intention was to race the 
Valkyrie in the early regattas this year before 
sending his yacht home, With this end in view 
he commissioned Mr. Watson to design a con- 
siderably larger sail plan for the boat, and to 
make such changes in her ballast as he might 
think necessary to improve her speed. Pr. 
Beavor Webb was asked to superintend the 
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work as planned by Mr. Watson, and this he 
kindly consented to do. There was a rumor go- 
ing the rounds of the clubs that Lord Dunraven 
had called on Mr. Webb to make the altera- 
tions in the yacht’s sails and ballast, but of 
course there is no foundation for this. The re- 
lations between the Earl and Mr. Watson are 
still cordial, in spite of the idle gossip to the 
contrary, and no better evidence of this can be 
adduced than the circumstance that Mr. Wat- 
son will design the new 7o0-footer. 


SHOULD VIGILANT RACE AGAIN? 


I eeentty think that any fair-minded man 
can blame Mr. Iselin or the gentlemen associ- 
ated with him in the ownership of the V7zgz- 
Zant for not fitting out their vessel for the ex- 
press purpose of sailing against the Va/kyrze 
in her altered form. It seems to me that the 
mission of the Vzgz/ant has been fulfilled. 
She was built for a specific purpose. She 
achieved this, and the Cup she undertook to 
defend is still ours. Her owners have dis- 
bursed an immense sum. She was the most 
expensive racing yacht of her length ever built, 
and it would not be fair to ask Mr. Iselin to fit 
her out in order to see whether or not the ex- 
periments of Mr. Watson have been equal to 
his expectations. Perhaps if Lord Dunraven 
had offered to sail against the Vzgz/ant for a 
prize sufficiently valuable to recompense her 
owners for the trouble and expense of placing 
her in commission the result might have been 
different. The strictures of some foreign pa- 
pers in this regard call for no reply. Whatever 
may be the ultimate destiny of the Vzgzlant, 
whether she retains her present rig as a cutter, 


or blossoms out in all the bravery and finery of 
aschooner like M/ayflower and Volunteer— 
she will always retain a warm place in the 
American heart for the sake of the great vic- 
tory she won. 


70-FOOTERS OF THE PAST. 

The mere mention of a 70-footer recalls 
reminiscences of glorious sport when those 
three smart clippers, Zitanza, Katrina and 
Shamrock battled so earnestly for the palm. 
The contests were frequently close, but Mr. 
Iselin’s 7ztanza, under the skillful handling of 
Captain Haff, came out the best. The rivalry 
that existed among their owners was intense, 
and it served to brighten up a season that 
otherwise had little to make it memorable. 
Lord Dunraven’s first Valkyrie was a 70- 
footer, and with her he enjoyed most excellent 
sport. ‘The size is quite large enough for both 
racing and cruising, and should the coming 
challenge of Lord Dunraven arouse sufficient 
interest to cause the building of four or five 
prospective Cup defenders the season of 1895 
should prove exceptionally brilliant. There is 
no doubt that as in the past, Boston, with her 
wealth and her love of yacht racing, will have 
one or more representative yachts built with an 
eye toward the guarding of the Cup. 


THE PROBABLE TYPE OF THE CUP CHALLENGER. 
It is too early to indulge in any idle specula- 
tions as to the type of the next Cup alone. 
Mr. Watson improved his time while here by a 
close study of our representative racing yachts. 
Experience has taught him that our naval ar- 
chitects have evolved a craft exactly suited for 


racing in these waters. The Vigz/ant may be 
said to be the crowning achievement of Ameri- 
can genius in this direction. If Mr. Watson 
can improve upon the model of the Vzgz/ant it 
does not necessarily follow that he will be suc- 
cessful in his quest, for it is by no means likely 
that our naval architects will rest on their 
laurels. Competition is too keen ; and as a 7o- 
footer does not call for the purse of a Fortu- 
natus as does a go-footer, we may again witness 
most instructive contests of the keel, center- 
board and ballast fintypes. It is not: improb- 
able that Mr. Watson, after his two failures 
with keel craft, may fall back upon a ballast 
fin or mayhap a centerboard. 

The possibilities of the ballast fin for racing 
purposes are by no means exhausted. In fact, 
many excellent judges believe that it has a 
great future. At the exhibition of nautical 
curiosities, held in the early part of the present 
year in London, several models were shown 
exhibiting the fin in a variety of phases. I 
have already had the honor of pointing out in 
these pages that the fin is an old invention. It 
is now emerging from a long period of obscure 
repose, and in the hands of skilled scientific 
men it may become a potent factor for increas- 
ing a vessel’s lateral resistance and thus de- 
creasing her leeway. It has been applied to 
vessels of moderate size by the Herreshoffs and 
other naval architects with considerable suc- 
cess. It was a comparative failure on the big 
Boston cutter P2/grzm, and —_ are in doubt 
as to its efficacy on General Paine’s yacht /idz- 
fee. It is announced on what is deemed good au- 
thority that the /zdz/ee will be fitted out for the 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club, and then we 
may have a better opportunity of judging of her. 
merits than was afforded last year. General 
Paine and his son, Mr. John B. Paine, whose 
opinions are entirely worthy of respect, believe 
that the apparently unsatisfactory showing 
made by /wdclee last year was ro! ina 
great measure to the handicap of ill fortune 
with which she was oppressed rather than to 
any fault of her design or construction. Their 
faith in the yacht is firm, and those who re- 
member how the General contrived to get won- 
derful speed out of the old schooner j >a 
and how he worked on the Mayflower until he 
transformed her from quite a sluggish vessel 
into a fast and successful Cup defender are 
quite willing to suspend their judgment about 
the /udzlee until she shall have passed through 
the ordeal of a second season, 

Meanwhile it is gratifying to our American 
pride that the Messrs. Allan, of Glasgow, have 
gone to the Herreshoffs for a 4o-foot racing 
craft, fitted with a ballast fin. Her designers 
have achieved a good deal of celebrity because 
of the success of their other boats of similar 
form—among them Dzlemma, Drusilla, El 
Chico, Wenonah and Wee Win, The per- 
formance of their latest product will be watched 
closely by those yachtsmen whose fad is the fin, 
and » dod are to be found in numbers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


THE N. Y. Y. C. CRUISE AND ANNIVERSARY. 
The cruise of the New York Yacht Club is 
the *‘ swell” aquatic event of the season. Wall 
Street men and merchants, no matter how badiy 
crippled they may be by the hardness of the 
times, always manage to scrape money enough 
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together to fit out their yachts and take part in 
the most striking pageant of the year. Fashion 
flocks to Newport to be present at the marine 
festivities, and it has decreed that the cruise 
shall be as great and splendid a national *‘ insti- 
tution” as the regatta week at Cowes or the 
blessing of the Neva at St. Petersburg. The 
mandates of Dame Fashion must be obeyed, 
but this year there will be a still more powerful 
incentive to draw a big fleet to the American 
Isle of Wight. ; 

July 30th of the present year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the New York 
Yacht Club. Half a century a nine yachts- 
men met in the snug cabin of the schooner 
Gimcrack, owned by ~ C. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, The Gzmcrack was anchored off 
the Battery on that eventful day, and the nine 
sons of Neptune, all yacht owners, then and 
there organized the New York Yacht Club, 
elected Mr. Stevens commodore and decided 
to start off on acruise in Long Island Sound, 
with Newport as their destination. ‘The little 
squadron set sail next day, and arrived at 
Newport on August 6th. Years have rolled 
on, and the club of nine, with boats whose 
united Custom-House tonnage was less than 300, 
has grown, prospered and flourished. It now 
has more than 1,000 members and a fleet of 300 
vessels, among which are the most magnificent 
floating palaces in existence. For this reason 


extraordinary endeavor will be made in order 
that the fiftieth anniversary may be celebrated 
with naval pomp and rejoicing. 

The founders of the club could not in their 
wildest flights of fancy ever have pictured such 
a squadron as will flock next August to the ren- 
dezvous for the cruise. Fifteen years ago steam 


penny in America was only a sport in em- 
ryo. There was not a steam vessel of any 
size or importance enrolled in any of our clubs. 
To-day the Stars and Stripes float over one hun- 
dred such. So far as speed is concerned the 
United States easily bears off the palm from the 
Old World. This nation can truthfully claim 
the fastest yacht as well as the fastest a 
Pleasure craft of the auxiliary type are rapidly 
becoming the rage. The Sagamore, Sultana, 
Intrepid and Utowana are notable examples of 
the popular rich man’s ship of the near future. 
In this type of vessel one can enjoy to perfec- 
tion the delights of both steam and sail, the 
only drawback being that their ownership, their 
equipment and their running expenses come so 
high as to limit their possession and enjoyment 
to men with the longest of long purses. 

Fifty years of progress such as I have hinted 
at deserves something more than ordinary rec- 
ognition and celebration, and there is no doubt 
that the club will honor the occasion in a way 
worthy of its high traditions. 


‘*LADY YACHTSMEN.” 


That the watchword of the yachting world is 
Onward is shown by the action of the New 
York Yacht Club and the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. These organizations 
are disposed to look kindly upon ladies who 
own yachts and are ambitious to become mem- 
bers of clubs. The thin edge of the wedge has 
been introduced, and the rest is only a ques- 
tion of time. The fair sailors are as yet quite 
modest in their demands. All they seek at 
present is the right to fly the burgee of the club 


to which they may be elected, with certain 
privileges of landing-stages and other club 
courtesies. There is no reason why these con- 
cessions should not be gracefully granted. The 
day of the lady commodore may be far distant, 
but yacht clubs cannot afford to be so churlish 
as to bar out from membership ladies who have 
no axes to grind on election days, and whose 
only desire is to participate in the social func- 
tions of the club and, in rare instances, com- 
pete for a cup or other trophy. I think that 
the consensus of opinion in the principal clubs 
is that the members should welcome ladies 
with open arms and gladly initiate them into 
all nautical mysteries, teach them marlinspike 
seamanship and navigation, as well as other 
subjects in which they may require instruction. 
When ladies are once admitted into the yacht- 
ing domain the sport is sure to be benefited. 


STEAM YACHT RACING. 

The sport of steam yacht racing has never 
flourished either here or in Great Britain. Itis 
true that columns have been written about the 
great achievements of certain steam launches 
which were always just about to race, but were 
invariably prevented from starting at the last 
critical moment by some mishap to their en- 
gines or the caprice of their owners. Over and 
over again has the public curiosity been keyed 
up to concert pitch by the preliminary puffs of 
an exciting match race which ended in a fizzle. 

A contest of speed in which the principal 
modern steam yachts should participate would 
be of vast interest. The American Yacht Club 
has held several of these races, the last of which 
occurred in 1886. Mr. Jay Gould’s A/alanta 
won, and she still holds the record over the 
regular course of the club, from Milton Point 
to New London, about eighty-two nautical 
miles, her time being 4h. 34m. 57s. 

These regattas fell into disfavor probably 
because it was a sure thing for the A¢a/anta. 
This year, however, the sport is to be revived 
again, and the new steam yacht Co/umdza, 
which is thought to be the fastest pleasure 
craft in the waters around New York, will, it 
is announced, attempt to win the AZ¢alanta 
Challenge —— The Co/umoéza, in a trip from 
New York to New London, is credited with the 
remarkable average speed of seventeen knots 
an hour. A yacht that is as fast as this should 
have no difficulty in winning the Cup in ques- 
tion. Of course a steam yacht of fine form and 
with powerful engines might ‘‘spurt” for an 
hour or so and beat this time, but I know of 
no vessel in the fleet that could maintain such 
a high rate for twenty-four hours. 

The speed of steam yachts is often highly 
exaggerated. I have known owners of boats 
of this class to spin the most fabulous yarns 
about runs from port to port. Conscientious men 
too they were, who would not swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the truth about the weight of a 
trout, for instance. But when it comes to the 
telling of the number of knots reeled off and 
recorded by the taffrail log, why, that is a horse 
of another color! It is for this reason perhaps 
that the owners of fast steam yachts are not 
particularly anxious to take part in these au- 
thoritative tests, in which keen and accurate 
observers with stop-watches good enough for 
the sun to rise and set by play such a promi- 
nent part, 
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The American Yacht Club will hold this race 
on June 16, and the Regatta Committee expect 
quite a number of entries. If the owners are 
responsive many debatable questions of an in- 
teresting nature may be definitely decided. 
Steam yachtsmen indulge in private races when- 
ever they meet a rival on the Sound, and many 
a case of champagne and many a box of cigars 
have changed hands over the results. Yachts- 
men in general will rejoice should this revival 
of steam yacht racing prove real and not a mere 
flash inthe pan. There are many valuable and 
interesting data to be picked up by such compe- 
tition, and they will be looked forward to 
eagerly on the other side of the ocean, where 
John Bull is loath to admit our supremacy in 
this branch of aquatic sport. 


CORINTHIANS. 

The Corinthians, who cruise and race in their 
own tidy little craft, are having their ranks re- 
cruited fast. There could not be a healthier sign. 
The yacht clubs in the vicinity of the metrop- 
olis, whose fleets are composed chiefly of half- 
decked sloops and open cats, are splendid 
schools for amateur boat sailors. A recent in- 
vestigation has satisfied me of their prosperity 
and their wholesome growth. In my humble 
opinion the members of these modest organiza- 
tions have capital opportunities for true sport 
andenjoyment. To theseclubs and their mem- 
bers OutINnG extends the cordial grasp of friend- 
ship, and assures them that their interests shall 
be looked after in the pages of this magazine. 

A. J. KENEALY. 


BASEBALL. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND SCHEDULES, 


As we anticipated, the meetings between the 
representatives of the various colleges for the 
purpose of arranging games have been unu- 
sually harmonious. Harvard and Yale, those 
old offenders against peace and harmony, came 
together, and in one short hour settled all their 
differences. When one recalls the wordy wars 
of the three preceding seasons this is particu- 
larly gratifying. A similar state of affairs ex- 
isted at nearly all the other preliminary meet- 
ings. We hope we are not too sanguine in 
saying that an era of true sportsmanship is be- 
ginning in baseball. 

There must always, of course, be legitimate 
subjects of dispute among the colleges. Dates 
are to be decided upon, umpires selected, play- 
ing rules discussed and established, and many 
minor matters that the outside public does not 
appreciate have to be settled by mutual agree- 
ment. But complex as these are, if the sole 
object of the meeting is to arrange an oppor- 
tunity for a fair test of the merits of the teams, 
they are disposed of generally by mutual agree- 
ment, although sometimes arbitration is neces- 
sary. If, however, either captain tries to turn 
everything to his own advantage, regardless of 
true sportsmanship, the result is unsatisfactory, 
and ill-feeling to the end of the season is as- 
sured. 

But as we have said, this year everything 
seems to be unusually felicitous. Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton have come together without any 
‘‘ triple league,” and have arranged games in- 
dependently. The result must be particularly 
gratifying to Harvard, for her old proposition for 
two games with each college and a third in 
case of a tie has not only been adopted for the 
Harvard-Yale and Harvard-Princeton series, 
but also for the games between Yale and 
Princeton. The dates for the games between 
the three colleges are as follows : 
May s, Harvard v. Princeton.. 

May 26, Yale v. Princeton .at New Haven 


May 30, Harvard v. Princeton... .at Cambridge 
June 9 Vale v. Princeton. ........0.0.000. at Princeton 


...at Princeton 


une 21, Harvard v. Yale at Cambridge 
une 26, Harvard v. Yale at New Haven 


In case a third game is necessary to decide any 
of these series, it will be played in New York. 

Pennsylvania will probably have games with 
all three of the colleges; but, nevertheless, she 
is mourning for the loss of the two games 


which she has had with Harvard during the 
last two years at Philadelphia during Harvard’s 
spring trip. It is probable, however, that Har- 
vard will be seen in Philadelphia later in the 
season. 

Brown has arranged games with Harvard, 
Yale and Pennsylvania, but has not been able 
to get over the difficulties that lie in the way of 
her meeting Princeton. Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will both come East to meet 
the others, but will probably not be able to meet 
any of them on their home grounds. 

The schedule of the New England College 
League has not been arranged up to the date of 
writing, but it will probably complete its season 
early in June. 

All the colleges will make their usual spring 
trips this year with the exception of Harvard. 
The reason that Harvard has decided not to is 
pretty evident. Captain Wiggin has no nu- 
cleus of old players that can get into shape 
early in the season. If he went South on the 
fourth of April he would have to take with him 
eighteen or twenty players who would receive 
far more benefit from ten days’ practice at home. 
It is also said that the desire at Harvard to limit 
the time spent upon athletics was no small fac- 
tor in inducing Wiggin not to make this trip. 


THE PROGRESS OF RETRENCHMENT IN ATHLETICS. 


No one who has followed athletics at all 
closely during the past few years can fail tosee 
that the impression that college athletics are 
becoming too much a matter of business to 
those who participate in them has gained 
ground very rapidly of late. Particular objec- 
tion has been made to the extended trips about 
the country, necessitating frequent and pro- 
longed absence from college duties. The cus- 
tom of playing the odd game of aseries in some 
large city where a good crowd is assured has 
given rise to the charge that money and not 
training is the chief end of college athletics. 

The college authorities have been doing their 
best to correct these and other abuses of the 
system of intercollegiate contests, but they have 
always been sadly hampered by a lack of sup- 
port. Just at present, however, their efforts 
seem to promise success, for the very good rea- 
son that the graduates have finally concluded 
that college athletics are being carried to ex- 
cess and that it is time to call a halt, 
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The result is apparent in the schedules of the 
various college teams. There is scarcely aman- 
ager who has not had some of his carefully 
made plans upset by the interference of the 
faculty. Never before; at least in recent years, 
has it been so difficult to gain the required per- 
mission to play away from the home grounds. 
The series are generally of two games and 
there are no odd games in large cities unless 
such games are necessary to break atie, The 
strangest thing about it all is that the under- 
graduates are accepting this interference as a 
matter of course. The feeling among them 
seems to be that just at present the faculties 
have a very decided advantage over them, and 
that their best course is to keep out of the dis- 
cussion and allow the graduates to look after 
their interests. 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS. 

We are very sorry to see that West Point and 
Annapolis will not be able to meet this year. 
The action of the Secretaries of the War and 
Naval Departments prevents either of these 
teams from playing away from home. Last 
month we commented on the desirability of 
both these schools becoming prominent in the 
amateur baseball field. The games between 
the two would have been very interesting as 
exhibitions of amateur sport absolutely free 
from the vices that now threaten college base- 
ball. But since the powers that be have de- 
cided that it will take too much time for these 
inter-academic contests we suppose that both 
West Point and Annapolis will have to content 
themselves with playing such teams as will 
visitthem. Itis to be hoped that their influence 
will not be wholly lost. We do not wish to be 
supposed to criticise in the above the action of 
the military and naval authorities. The reasons 
that led them to their decision are outside of 
the topics that a writer on amateur sport is 
qualified to discuss. And in absence of any 
protest to the contrary, it must be assumed that 
these reasons are good and sufficient. But at 
the same time we cannot, for the sake of ama- 
teur sport, help expressing our regret that these 
contests have been interdicted. 


EXIT YALE LAW SCHOOL NINE, 


We are very glad to learn that the Yale Law 
School Nine will no longer be represented 
among the college teams. It was from begin- 
ning to end of no particular credit to amateur 
sport, Its last triumphant exit at Chicago was 
characteristic of the organization. With the 
aid of some players from the regular ‘varsity 
nine it finally beat Amherst and became the 
inter-collegiate champions for 1893. The hand- 
some trophy that was awarded has been placed 
in the Yale trophy room. Of course it means 
nothing and everybody so understands it. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LEAGUE, 

Baseball in the New England College League 
seems to be very flourishing. Authentic re- 
ports from Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams 
state that each college thinks it has a good 
chance for the championship. 

At Amherst about twenty men appeared at 
the call for candidates for the nine. Five of 
last year’s team are back, but Captain Stearns 
will have to find some new men to play catcher, 
first base, third base and right field. Allen, the 


catcher, and Hunt, first baseman, were per- 
haps the most valuable men to Amherst. It is 
reported that Captain Stearns intends to do 
some of the pitching this year himself. The 
reason for this is supposed to be that Colby, 
last year’s pitcher, is suffering with a lame arm. 
It is difficult to say whether this move will re- 
sult in good. If Colby is able to last out the 
season we should consider it rather bad. He is 
a good pitcher, and can be relied upon to im- 
prove. Stearns was the best second baseman 
in the colleges last year, and if he decides to 
pitch it will be difficult to fill his place. It is 
true that he was a phenomenal pitcher when he 
was at Andover, but pitching has changed 
somewhat since then, and he has not been in 
practice for the last few years. On the whole, 
if Colby is able to pitch it would seem as 
though he should be the man, and Stearns 
could then play his old position at second. In 
the outfield Cheney and Smith are pretty sure 
of their old positions. Landis is perhaps the 
best man for shortstop. Nearly all the new 
men are from tie freshman class, The follow- 
ing are among the best: Trask, Tyler, Sulli- 
van, R. Fletcher, Johnson, Durgin, Haskell, 
Merrill and Morse. 

Dartmouth has to develop a new battery. 
O'Connor and Ranney, Dartmouth’s star bat- 
tery, have retired into private life. For pitcher, 
Dinsmore, who played third base last year, is a 
promising man, and will probably fill the posi- 
tion, Thornburgh, the change pitcher for the 
last two years, will also try, and Tabor, a fresh- 
man, is said to be an undeveloped phenome- 
non. Carleton, Weston and Towle are also 
candidates. For catcher, Abbott, who has 
caught Dinsmore in the past, is as good as any. 
lay there, but the chances 
Brown, 


Captain Huff may 
are that he will be found at first base. 
last year’s second baseman, and Griffin, who 
distinguished himself as a freshman but could 
not play last year, will have a hard fight for 


second. It is very probable that one will play 
short and the other second. Smart is the favor- 
ite for third base, although Meehan, a fresh- 
man, and Dodge, last year’s left fielder, have a 
good chance. In the outfield last year’s trio 
are all back, but no one of them is sure of his 
position. Claggett is weak at the bat, and 
Smalley is not a sure fielder. Wilkins, Foster, 
Benner, Folsom, Lakeman and Conway are all 
trying for the outfield. 

Williams is better off than either Dartmouth 
or Amherst as far as experienced players go, 
for six men are back. But Williams will have 
to find a good pitcher. Out of the half dozen 
men trying, Lewis, who entered this year in 
the sophomore class from Marietta College, is 
the best. The whole infield-is back at Will- 
iams, and as experience and playing together 
count a great deal here, Williams is exception- 
ally well off. Anderson is sure to be one of the 
fielders. He was a freshman last year, and 
will doubtless improve so as to be an excep- 
tionally good man. For the other two positions 
in the field T. Lynch and J. Lynch are appar- 
ently the best men. Captain Draper will un- 
doubtedly be found behind the bat. 


THE AMATEUR AND THE PROFESSIONAL. 
Every now and then amateurs are surprised 

to learn that a prominent amateur has crossed 

the line and engaged himself to play profes- 











sional ball. This year there are two such in- 
stances. Westervelt, the crack amateur pitcher 
of the Middle States, has signed with the New 
York League Club. Westervelt has not been 
in the college arena, so it is difficult to place 
him with regard to other amateur pitchers. 
However, no one doubts that he is in the high- 
est class and is the equal of such men as High- 
lands, Carter, O’Connor, Bayne and Young. 
He has done nearly all his pitching for the 
different athletic clubs in and around New 
York, and in that way has faced many strong 
batting teams with good success. 

The second deserter from amateur ranks is 
Murphy, Yale’s ex-captain and shortstop, who 
also went to the New York Club. Murphy en- 
tered college in the autumn of 1889 a practically 
unknown man. He played the next spring 
upon the freshman nine, and the year after 
that was given a place on the ’varsity. The 
next year he was captain of the Yale nine and 
succeeded in preventing the strong Harvard 
team from winning the game on the Yale field 
at New Haven. Last year he did not come out 
until late, but when he did he stepped into his 
old place at shortstop and put up a game that 
has never been surpassed on college fields. He 
found worthy competitors in Abbott and Sulli- 
van of Harvard and King of Princeton, but it 
is only fair to say that he was on the whole the 
superior of them all. It was his work, together 
with Carter’s pitching, that enabled Yale to 
win from Princeton and almost conquer Har- 
vard. Murphy is a fine fielder, covering a 
great deal of ground, and what is more to the 
purpose, covering it well. He is a good batter 
and as a base runner is not to be surpassed. 

It is not at all certain, however, that these 
men will be as prominent as professionals as 
they were as amateurs. Westervelt will un- 
doubtedly make a good professional pitcher. 
He will be better than the average, but he will 
find that playing for sport and playing fora 
living are two very different things. Wester- 
velt has not been used to facing the same set 
of batters fifteen and twenty times during the 
season, and it will not take him long to find 
out that it is far different from pitching to new 
men in nearly every game. Still, as we have 
said, Westervelt will probably be one of the 
good pitchers in the League, although he will 
not be one of the best. 

Murphy’s success is rather more problemat- 
ical. This may seem strange considering the 
very high opinion we have already expressed 
concerning his playing, but the explanation is 
quite apparent. The difference between pro- 
fessional and amateur baseball is nowhere 
more evident than it is in the work of the in- 
field, and particularly of the shortstop. The 
work of shortstop on an amateur nine is but 
child’s play compared with what a professional 
has to go through. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of skill, for in that the difference is not so 
great. It is a question of endurance. And 
not only is the work in itself much harder, but 
the professional has to play in more games. 
The captain of a college team thinks he has a 
very hard schedule if it calls for three games a 
week. But the professional has to play almost 
every afternoon from the first of April to the first 
of October. College players are apt to grow stale 
about the first of June, when the professional’s 
season is hardly a third of the way through. 
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It is for this reason that we are inclined to 
doubt Murphy’s success as a professional He 
is asmall man, only weighing about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, and we do not 
believe that he will be able to play the hardest 
position on the field, day in and day out, through 
the hottest season of the year, and play it as 
well as men older and stronger than himself. 

There has been a great deal of adverse com- 
ment concerning these men leaving amateur 
ranks. We do not see as this is in any way de- 
served. If it seemed best to these men to play 
basebali for money, it is in one sense no one’s 
business but their own. In Murphy’s case the 
step is decidedly creditable, for it was taken in 
order to be able tocontinue at Yale for a profes- 
sional school education. It must be patent to 
every one that it is necessary that there should 
be a sharp distinction between amateurs and 
professionals, but that does not necessaril 
imply that the professional player is nose 
the amateur. It is simply a recognition of the 
fact that the man who does a thing for amuse- 
ment cannot advantageously compete with the 
man who does it for a living. Both Westervelt 
and Murphy have acted honestly in this matter 
and have only injured amateur baseball in so 
far as they have deprived it of two good players. 
Their change has not affected the status of 
either the amateur or the professional in the 
slightest. 

Such men are infinitely preferable to those 
pseudo-amateurs that hover on the outskirts of 
amateur ranks. These last are in reality a dan- 
gerous menace to amateur baseball. It is not 
so much their own presence as the contamina- 
tion that spreads from them. Once let acollege 
team get a few of these amateurs for revenue 
only upon its nine and the whole moral tone of 
baseball in that college is materially lowered. 
For it is evident that such men are only toler- 
ated because they are exceptionally good players. 
This, of course, gives them a certain prestige 
and their influence, especially upon the younger 
members of the team, is the reverse of good. It 
is in these men, and not in the avowed profes- 
—— that the danger to amateur baseball is 
found. 


THE EFFECT OF LENGTHENING THE PITCHER'S 
DISTANCE. 

It will be rather interesting to watch the effect 
on college pitchers of the longer pitching dis- 
tance. It will be remembered that the profes- 
sionals, in response to a demand for more hit- 
ting, moved the pitcher’s position back to a point 
sixty feet from the home base, and substituted 
for the old ‘‘ box” a small rubber plate. The 
first of these changes was of course intended 
to give the batter more time to gauge the ball ; 
the second, perhaps, requires some explanation. 
With the ‘‘ box” the pitcher was constantly 
‘‘ working” from corners — that is, he pitched 
from first one corner and then the other, thus 
compelling the batsman to face balls coming 
from slightly different directions. This abilit 
to move about was a great advantage to askill- 
ful pitcher. The substitution of the small plate 
compelled the pitcher to deliver the ball from 
the same position each time, and was thus sup- 
posed to take away one of the advantages he 
had formerly enjoyed. The effect of both 
changes may be seen in the results of last sea- 
son’s work, 
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For the first half of the season the hitting was 
so free and hard as to make the position of an 
infielder rather dangerous. But as the warm 
weather came on and the pitchers became accus- 
tomed to the new conditions, many of them grad- 
ually regained some of their former advantages 
and by midsummer certain ones were as effect- 
ive as ever. On the whole, the effect of the rules 
may be thus summed > The heady pitcher who 
depends on curves and control has lost ground, 
and can no longer be depended upon to win 
games for his club. The ‘‘cyclone” pitcher 
who depends upon speed alone is as effective 
as ever, and the professional managers have 
spent this winter looking for young, strong men 
who could pitch with speed. 

The college teams did not adopt these changes 
last year. It was pointed out that the average 
college pitcher was younger, lighter and pos- 
sessed of less endurance and experience than the 
‘average professional. It was feared that the 
additional five feet would so handicap this 
younger man that college baseball would de- 
generate into the slugging matches that took 
place twenty years ago. At any rate, it was 
thought best to wait a year and see how the ex- 
periment of the professionals would result. 

Meanwhile, the college season was a disap- 
pointment to many—both players and specta- 
tors. Most of the important games were bat- 
tery contests, in which strike-outs were far more 
numerous than base-hits. The outfielders sel- 
dom had any work to do and the infielders had 
little chance to show their work with men on 
bases. Even the players themselves complained 
that they had spent months in perfecting a nine 
only to have two men do all the work and stand 
accountable for success or failure. 

These seem to be the reasons that have led 
the colleges to adopt this year the new pitching 
rules. What the effect of these rules will be it 
is difficult to say. If the experience of the pro- 
fessionals goes for anything, it seems probable 
the speedy pitchers, such as Carter of Yale,will 
not be hampered in the least. On the other 
hand, those who depend upon curves and con- 
trol, of which Bowers, also of Yale, is the best 
example in recent years, will be much less effect- 
ive than formerly. On this account we doubt 
the advisability of the change. It seems to us 
that the colleges should be slow to take any 1 
which seems likely to make brute strengt 
more valuable than skill as a factor in winning 
games. However, the change is at best an 
experiment and its results may not be those we 
anticipate. Hastincs Horyoke. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


The fine showing made by the University of 
Virginia at the World’s Fair tournament en- 
titles it to the foremost position among amateur 
nines outside of the few great Northern col- 
leges ; and it is getting to be quite the — 
for these colleges to open the season wit 
the Virginians. For two or three years past 
Yale has or Virginia in Richmond on the 
Saturday before Easter, and in Charlottes- 
ville on Easter Monday. Although Yale has 
won heretofore, it has been apparent that the 
Virginians have been lessening the gap be- 
tween them, and a great deal of interest is now 
felt in the outcome of the Easter games. In 
one of the games last year the Virginians had 
run up a score of 7 to Yale’s 4 at the end of 


the fifth inning, when McGuire, the Virginia 
captain and star pitcher, was hurt and had to 
retire. In the next inning Yale evened things 
up, and finally won the game. This year 

cGuire is not at the university. Smith also, 
the great first baseman, who has probably 
knocked as many home runs and played his 
position as faultlessly as any college player 
this country has produced, has not returned. 
He has been often approached by the great 
professional teams, but turned his back upon 
them, and continued to play ball purely for the 
fun that is in it. This year’s University of 
Virginia team is captained by Lee Marshall, 
last year’s catcher. He has taken Smith’s old 
— at first and has put Combe, a new man, 

ehind the bat. Parker and Nelson will prob- 
ably do the pitching. “Tony” Mullane, the 
old Cincinnati pitcher, is coaching the box men, 
and thinks well of his material. Harper, the 
quarter-back on the eleven, is playing second, 
and Hicks, one of the tackles, is now at short. 
Worthington, of last year’s team, is again at 
third. Watts, an old player, is in the out-field, 
and the other two out fielders are yet to be 
chosen. As several of the players have had to 
be developed it is not at all certain how the 
team will rank, but the knowing ones say that 
the Virginians have a surprise in store this year 
for their Northern visitors no less startling than 
when last Spring they played Harvard a tie 
game of 1 to 1, and took second place in Stagg’s 
tournament of American colleges at Chicago. 
The University of Virginia teams are pure ama- 
teurs, and the players are taken from men who 
are found a¢ college and not hunted up away 
from it. 

In North Carolina the State University will 
easily take the lead, and it is — the possi- 
bilities that they may take the Southern cham- 
aay oe from the Virginians, who have hereto- 

ore held it. In Stephens and Lanier they have 

two superb pitchers, and with a steady catcher 
like Oldham it will take a strong batting team 
to find them, But the nine depends too much 
upon its battery, and is deficient in the nice 
points of team play. The North Carolinians 
will play the Virginians once in Richmond and 
once at Charlottesville, and if there is need of a 
third game it will be played in Lynchburg. 
Both of these teams will play Columbia, Le- 
high and Yale during the Sune week, and 
these games will show pretty well the lines of 
their relative strength before they meet in the 
final struggle for the Southern championship. 

The fact that Johns Hopkins is chiefly a = 
graduate school and that consequently students 

enerally remain only a year or two makes 
it difficult to predict how any season’s team 
will turn out. The teams are generally com- 
posed of matured players, most of whom have 
made their reputation before entering the 
university. Strict undergraduate rules would 
frequently bar out some of their best players. 
Last season in consequence of the personnel of 
her men, the university was barred from play- 
ing the University of Vir inia for the Southern 
championship. Johns Hopkins always has a 
strong team of ball players, and this year will 
prove no exception to the rule. 

Georgetown has now in training one of the 
strongest baseball teams of the South, but it is 

enerally reported that, as is usually the case, 
it is as much of an athletic club as it is a college 
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team. Georgetown has been putting some very 
strong teams in the field for years, but they have 
been rather an aggregation of veteran players 
gotten together for the purpose than a bona-fide 
college team. This fact necessarily detracts 
from its otherwise brilliant records. 

There are other college teams in the South, 
such as Vanderbilt, Washington and Lee, Se- 
wanee and Virginia Military Institute, but com- 
pared to either the Virginians or the North Caro- 
linians they play schoolboy ball, and will hardly 
undertake to win first place. 

Among the preparatory schools of the South 
the first place is likely to belong to St. Albans 
School of Radford, Va., or to the Episcopal 
High School of Alexandria. The St. Albans 
team is coached by McGuire, the famous Uni- 
versity of Virginia captain and pitcher, who 
has done more than any other man to develop 
first-class amateur baseball in the South. Mal- 
lory, a Memphis boy, or Edgar Bell, of Chatta- 
nooga, will pitch for St. Albans, while the High 
School will probably depend upon Greenway, 
a brother to the Yale end-rush. 

Lovick PIERCE MILEs. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


If coming events really cast their shadows 
before, one may rest assured, judging merely 
from the shadows, that there will be a decidedly 
healthy revival of college baseball in the Mid- 
dle West this Spring. It is to be regretted 
that among the larger colleges and universities 
there are no leagues or associations, and that 
there is consequently a dearth of college enthu- 
siasm. ‘This has been the case also in football, 
and for that reason more than for any other, 
the Western game has been deficient in that 
win-or-die spirit which characterizes the East- 
ern game and the lack of which makes the 
Western game in a degree listless. Further- 
more, in the entire absence of leagues the 
colleges make up their nines as they like, play 
who and when they please. For this reason 
professionalism has made its way into Western 
baseball, and unless checked by leagues or con- 
certed legislation will in time badly handicap 
the game. The idea of developing players, 
upon which amateur college sports must be 
founded in order to thrive, has not yet com- 
mended itself to some of the larger Western 
institutions. The writer calls to mind the re- 
mark of a manager of perhaps the foremost 
Western college nine, which was in substance: 
‘*We do not pretend to develop men for our 
nine, they come to us already developed.” The 
spirit indicated by this remark can be remedied 
only by the enforcement of rigid rules by leagues 
and associations. 

The Big Four League—Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Northwestern—is a thing of the 

ast. As a result, Minnesota will probably 

ave little to do with colleges of the Middle 
West, for the reasons that they are too far 
away, traveling expenses are too large and gate 
receipts too small. From the start, the Big 
Four League was a sort of farce, for there was 
no rivalry between its members, and if our 
memory serves us rightly, each member was 
openly charged with professionalism last sea- 
son, and the charges were not refuted. 

Michigan practically sets the pace for the 
Western colleges and, according to the reports 
from Ann Arbor, promises to make rapid and 


tadical changes in the policy which has hitherto 
been pursued by the athletic interests of the in- 
stitution. The revolution is to be made bya 
‘* Board of Control,” consisting of five members 
of the faculty and four of the athletic associa- 
tion. This board is supposed to have charge of 
athletics in general, and any student violating 
any of the rules promulgated by the board 
‘shall be subject to discipline by the faculty of 
the department to which he belongs.” The fol- 
lowing are some of the rules governing the 
eligibility of players : 

(1) No person shall play on any athletic team 
or compete in any athletic contest who is not a 
regular member of the university in good stand- 
ing. 

(4) No person in the university shall be paid 
or receive any money compensation whatsoever 
for playing on any athletic team of the univer- 
sity. 

(5) Ratification of the list of players on any 
athletic team and permission for any athletic 
team to leave town must be obtained from this 
board. 

(6) Captains of any athletic teams in the 
university shall be responsible to this board 
for any violations of these rules. 

This is a start in the right direction, but we 
contend that unless the student body is in direct 
sympathy with the movement and severely con- 
demns any infringement of the rules, they will 
be to all intents and purposes dead letters. If 
the student body will countenance the ‘ run- 
ning in” of professionals, semi-professionals, 
and the ‘‘ influencing ” of specially strong play- 
ers and post-graduates of other colleges, faculty 
supervision will be of no avail. Strong league 
relations, rigid rules and rigid enforcement of 
them in co-operation with such a policy as 
Michigan has adopted will purify Western col- 
lege athletics and will place them on a firm 
foundation. We believe that no other course 
will produce this result. 

Wisconsin seems to have no defined policy. 
Little regard was exhibited to the repeated 
charges of professionalism last season and per- 
haps the same policy will be followed this year. 
Wisconsin appears to desire to be very exclu- 
sive and to that end made overtures to Michi- 
gan for a dual league, but Michigan did not 
accept. 

When Stagg took hold of Chicago Universit 
athletics great things were expected, but in ail 
candor we here state that his ideas took a de- 
cided tumble in the estimation of Western col- 
legians when he went into the box for his nine 
last season. As instructor in athletics at the 
University of Chicago he was as much a profes- 
sional so far as the rights of his actions are 
concerned, as Adrian Anson. Even the fact 
that such a man as Nichols, who will pitch this 
year, was in college cannot increase the in- 
justice of his course. Excuses were made and 
were received merely as excuses. Chicago seeks 
no league relations. 

Illinois follows the policy pursued for several 
years by her athletic association, and stands 
ready to join some of the league institutions in 
a close alliance in baseball, football and general 
athletics. 

After the dismemberment of the Big Four 
league an effort was made to establish a tri- 
angular association between Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Illinois, but the effort has been 
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without result, though a schedule of games 
will be played by the three colleges. Lake For- 
est, Northwestern and Chicago University, on 
account of their proximity, may mold them- 
selves into a league, providing Chicago aban- 
dons her ideas of independence. But for the 
season of 1894 in the Middle West, the only 
real league that will be in existence will be the 
Indiana State College League, which has had a 
prosperous existence of four or five years, 

Michigan expects to have a much stronger 
nine than last year, as the weakness in the 
box will be remedied by Hollister who was 
last year with Williams. Krogman, who pitched 
a very steady game last season, will probably 
divide the work with Hollister, unless Gallup, 
who we believe was last with Oberlin, shows 
up too well. Besides Krogman the only 
members of last year’s team in college are 
Spitzer, shortstop, Shields (Capt.) and Smeltzer 
of the outfield. All three will continue to hold 
their positions. Russell, a substitute last year, 
and MclIver, late of Lafayette, are the promis- 
ing candidates for second base. All the other 
positions must be filled from the sixty candi- 
dates in training. Michigan’s greatest want is 
a man to take Crawford’s place behind the bat. 
It is supposed, though, that ere the season 
opens one will be found among the numer- 
ous candidates. Michigan goes East again this 
year and the best wishes of her friends can 
only be that she live up to the very high stand- 
ard set on her previous visits. 

Illinois for various reasons will be compelled 
to place practically a new nine in the field, for 
Captain Frederickson has but two of the old re- 
gime, besides himself, to form the nucleus. 
The greatest loss is that of Huff, who captained 
the nine and caught last year, but went to Dart- 
mouth, where he made the eleven last fall and 
will captain the nine this spring. His position 
will in all probability be held by D. Frederick- 


son,a freshman. Captain Frederickson will do 
most if not all of the pitching, unless Woody or 
Hotchkiss, the Dartmouth half-back, shows up 
in good form. Until the men are given work 
on the diamond it is impossible even to surmise 
who will fill the in- and out-fields, for men must 
be developed for the positions, with possibly 
two or three exceptions. Hills is the most 
poem youngster for second base, and Has- 
ell, who did nice work at second and short last 
year, will find himself in the latter position or 
at third. Fries will hold his old position in left 
field, There will be a happy contest for all 
other positions. The candidates entered the 
‘‘gyvm” at the opening of the winterterm. Illin- 
ois will take her second annual trip through 
Michigan, Ohio and lower Canada this year. 

Chicago University has the extreme good fort- 
une to have almost her entire nine in college 
this year, and the in-field will doubtless remain 
intact. Wyant may take Nichols’ place as back- 
stop, the latter going into the box. Prescott, 
Adkinson, Gale and Webster have strong com- 
petition for in-field positions, but they will 
probably hold them. The out-fielders are also 
in college, but have such a list of competitors 
that it is mere guess work to name who will 
fill the positions. 

Wisconsin is reported to have most of her 
last year’s nine in college this year, and fur- 
ther than this no information is obtainable, but 
there is little doubt that Wisconsin will show up 
with a strong team when the season opens. 

All that is known of Northwestern is that 
Kedzie, the ex-Yale catcher, will captain the 
nine and that Griffith will do the pitching. 
Griffith is a left-hander, and could he ever get 
over his March hare wildness-would annihilate 
the batting averages of his opponents. North- 
western has always lacked team work. Per- 
haps Kedzie can secure it ; if not, Northwestern 
will have only a mediocre nine. 

Harry F, KENDALL, 


ROWING. 


AT YALE. 

During the month of February a number of 
old oarsmen visited New Haven at different 
times and coached the university crew, among 
them G. A. Adee, 67; S. B. Toon, ’93;G. S. 
Brewster, ’91, and J. A. Hartwell,’89S. J. M. 
Goetchius is the chief coach at present. It is 
said that Mr. Cook will take charge of the men 
during the Easter recess. Two crews were 
in training during the greater part of the month, 
but toward its close, attention seems to have 
been directed toone only. On February 8 acrew 
made up as follows rowed on the harbor for the 
first time: Stroke, Dater; No. 7, Treadway ; 
No. 6, Knapp; No. 5, Cross; No. 4, Longacre ; 
No. 3, Messler ; No. 2, Holcombe ; bow, Beard. 
The date was exceptionally early for outdoor 
work, but it is to be hoped that every mild day 
will be taken advantage of. On February 19 
but fifteen men remained in training, and the 
number has since then been further reduced, 
It seems to me unfortunate that two crews 
could not have been kept going so that a trial 
race between them could have taken place in 
May. This would certainly have resulted in 
good in many ways and would have broken the 


monotony of training and given much-needed 
——- in racing. 

he order of rowing is not yet fixed. A. P. 
Rogers, ’94 S., who rowed on last year’s univer- 
sity and the previous year's freshman crews, 
seems likely to be stroke. The average weight 
of the men is raised considerably by W. R. 
Cross’s 195 lbs. He seems to be gaining 
weight. Last year, as a freshman, he tipped 
the scales at 190 lbs. He is not as awk- 
ward as Heffelfinger, and is a better oarsman, 
yet his weight is approaching dangerous pro- 
portions, The average of the remaining seven 
men who seem most likely to make the crew is 
about 171 lbs. Cross raises this to 175. 
The average of last year’s crew was 166; of the 
previous year’s, 169, and of Heffelfinger’s year, 
180 lbs. The seven men’s weights are 
fairly even, so that Cross may be charged with 
putting an extra three or four pounds on each 
other man's load. 

The most likely constitution of the crew at 
present seems to be: Bow, W. M. Beard, 165; 
No. 2, H. C. Holcomb, 173; No. 3, E. L. Mess- 
ler, 178; No. 4, J. McC. Longacre, 175; No. 5, 
W. R. Cross, 195; No. 6, A, W. Dater, 176; No. 
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7, R. B.Treadway,166; stroke, A. P. Rogers, 166. 
But F. A. Johnson, the captain,165; J. H.Knapp, 
181, and W. D. Smith, 150, are still prominently 
in the race I should not be surprised to see 
Cross go out of the crew before long. 

The candidates for the freshman crew now in 
training number twenty. They are divided 
into two crews as follows : 

First CrREw—Bow, Wkeelwright, 155; No. 2, 
Sutphin, 175%; No. 3, Miller, 153; No. 4, 
Sturges, 180; No. 5, Campbell, 165; No. 6, 
Patterson, 164; No. 7, Bailey, 172; stroke, 
Simpson (captain), 151. 

SreconpD Crew—Bow, Bosworth, 153; No. 2, 
Twitchell, 151% ; No. 3, Nichols, 157; No. 4, 
Balmer, 174; No. 5, Judd, 171% ; No. 6, Chad- 
wick, 183; No. 7, Marsh, 158; stroke, Nolan, 
155. Substitutes, Forepaugh, 151% ; Drake, 
152; Hintz, 157; King, 155. 

The average weight is 161.7 lbs. I think 
that the material is not quite so promising as 
that of last year, but it is probable that a crew 
will be turned out good enough to beat all com- 
ers, owing to the fact that it will be coached 
with the same care and competency as the 
university crew—a state of things that exists 
in only one other college, Cornell, between 
which and Yale there is no present likelihood 
of a race. The men will go to the training 
table about April 1. They rowed on the har- 
bor on March 8 for the first time. 

Since the above was written the New Haven 
coaches have published a careful criticism of 
the men in training for the university crew. I 
take the liberty of copying it from the Yale 
News of March g, as it forms a reliable basis 
from which to calculate the progress of the 
crew hereafter. It seems to me hardly to justi- 


fy the somewhat gloomy editorial view which 


the Vews takes of the crew’s prospects. The 
faults of oarsmen to the exclusion of their 
good points are usually emphasized in such a 
criticism. 

This criticism illustrates the peculiar technical 
language of Yale oarsmen. 

‘“The candidates for the university crew 
have been in training seven weeks. The fol- 
lowing is a criticism of each man : 

Rogers, ’94 S.—Reaches too far, swings too 
far back, slow with power. 

Treadway, ’96—Slow with hands, slow start- 
ing aft, irregular with blade work, swings 
crooked, slow with power. 

Cross, ’96—Slow on catch, slow with hands. 

Longacre, ’95—Reaches too far with shoul- 
ders on catch, slow with hands, settles at finish, 
slow with power. 

Dater, ’95 S.—Clips, slow with hands, slow 
with power, slow starting aft. 

Beard, ’96—Rows with crooked back, brings 
hands in too far, slow with hands, blade work 
irregular. 

Messler, ’94 S.—Slow with power, slow with 
hands, fails to cut oar far enough out. 

Holcomb, ’95 S.—Irregular in time, goes back 
too far, rushes slide. 

Armstrong, ’95 S.—Slow with hands, bucks, 
irregular in time. 

Knapp, ‘96—Falls over at catch, slow with 
hands, rushes slide, slow with power. 

Smith, ’96—Slow with power, rushes slide, 
slow with hands. 

Skinner, ’94 S.--Snaps oar out at finish, ir- 
regular in time, slow on catch, slow with hands. 
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Kinney, ’96—Irregular blade work, slow with 
hands, swings crooked. 

Brown, ’96—Fails to carry oar through with 
steady pressure, bucks, slow with hands. 

Johnson, ’94 S.—Slow with hands, slow with 
power, irregular swing. 

Asa whole the men are slow with power, 
slow with hands and slow starting aft; they 
hang on the catch; the time is irregular 
throughout the boat.” 


AT HARVARD, 


During the week ending February 25 the 
first Harvard crew rowed on the Charles. It 
was made up as follows: Bow, Purdon; No. 
2, A. Brewer; No. 3, Blake; No. 4, Murchie; 
No. 5, Townsend; No.6, Richardson; No.7, Fen- 
nessy ; stroke, Bullard. On March 5 it rowed in 
the barge for the first time this year. The sec- 
ond crew had not then graduated from the 
tank. A more hopeful feeling with respect 
to the crew is growing. It is indeed wise 
that work is being done on the water when- 
ever the weather is not severe. Harvard’s 
great weakness in the past few years has been 
lack of watermanship. ‘This cannot be learned 
in a fixed boat in a tank—it can only be learned 
in a barge or shell on live water. Townsend is 
pretty sure of a place. Bullard has been doing 
well, but if a satisfactory No. 7 can be found 
Fennessy will F pena fill the stroke thwart. 
Blade work and time need to be dinned into the 
men untila good deal of improvement is accom- 
plished. It is most encouraging to note the 
interest that the candidates take in the work. 
The following were taken to the training 
table March 7: J. R. Bullard, Jr., ’96 ; L. Davis, 
94; E. H. Fennessy, ’96; R. H. Blake, ’94; R. 
M. Townsend, ’96; G. G. Murchie, ’95; A. 
Brewer, ’96; J. Purdon, ’95 ; H. H. Richardson, 
’95 ; W. H. Cameron, ‘95; F. Davis, ’95; G. S. 
Derby, ’96 ; C. Brewer, ’96, and R. B. Beals, ’94. 

Sixteen freshmen are in training, and di- 
vided into the following two crews : 

First CrEw—Bow, Lord, 153% ; No. 2, Corn- 
wall, 152; No. 3, Duffield, 166; No. 4, Chatham, 
159; No. 5, Kennedy, 158%; No, 6, Sleeper, 
163%; No. 7, Phelps, 169%; stroke, Sprague 
(captain), 169%. 

SreconD CrEw—Bow, Connor, 168; No. 2, 
White, 177; No. 3, Kernan, 164; No. 4, Hol- 
lister, 165; No. 5, Wadsworth, 163; No. 6, Irving, 
159; No. 7, Phelps, 170; stroke, Lee, 149. 

The average weight is 162.9lbs. It is as 
yet too early even to estimate the ability of the 
crew, but that it will be a better one than last 
year's is entirely probable. The sophomore and 
senior crews are in training for the class races, 
and promise to be poorer than the average. 

The Crimson of March 5 says: ‘*‘ Three new 
shells have been ordered for the use of the uni- 
versity crew. Davy is to build a cedar boat. It 
will be constructed on a lighter and slightly nar- 
rower model than his former boats, and will 
probably weigh when completed in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 pounds. Waters is at work ona 
paper shell which will be very much the same 
sort of a boat as that used by the ’92 university 
crew. The third shell is being built in England 
by Ruff (‘ Rough it should be’), the builder who 
supplies the Oxford crews. This boat will be 
brought over here as soon as it is completed 
and will be rigged by Davy. It is hoped that 
with three such capable builders in competi- 
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tion some unusually good boats will be pro- 
duced. One of them will probably be given 
over to the use of the freshman crew.” 


AT CORNELL, 

Courtney has had rather discouraging condi- 
tions to contend with. The university crew is 
not quite as promising as usual, and though 
the freshman candidates are promising, a few 
of them not long ago indulged in the pastime 
of rushing. Courtney very properly disciplined 
the young men by turning them out of training. 
After they had apologized to the university 
authorities they were taken back into the fold 
and things now fook brighter. A good crew 
will undoubtedly be formed from the candidates 
in training. The following men are in training 
for the university crew: T. Hall 175 lbs., R. L. 
Sharpe 170, H. C. Troy 160, T. N. Carver 180, 
G. P. Dyer 170, E. C. Hager 170, P. A. Robbins 
170, A. C. Freeborn 170, G. W. Collins 155, R. 
B. Hamilton 160, F. B. Mathews 155, E. P. 
Van Mater 165, W. M. Strong 160, P. H. Dem- 
ing 160, F.. R. White 160, H. G. Rich 170, J. M. 
Steinacher 170, P. F. Ellsworth 155, W. B Bo- 
gardus 155, G. R. Clark 160, A new launch is 
being built for the navy. 


AT PENNSYLVANIA, 

At University of Pennsylvania the follow- 
ing men are in training: Beck, Marshall, Otto 
Wagonhurst, J. H. Wagonhurst, Bull, Hancock, 
Farrar, Mines and Woodruff. A crew made 


bs from these candidates rowed on the river on 
arch 7. Their work was very ragged, but 
Mr. Woodruff believes in their abilities. 


FOREIGN. 


The Oxford and Cambridge race will take 
place on the 17th of March, long before this 
article will appear in print. The Dark Blues 
are exceptionally heavy for an English crew, 
averaging 170 lbs. One of them, E. G. Tew, 
weighs 191% lbs., one of the heaviest men who 
has ever hada seat in an Oxford crew. The 
Light Blue crew averages 163 lbs , alittle lighter 
than the average. The heaviest man weighs 
172 lbs. The race is expected to be un- 
usually close. Cambridge seems te be the fa- 
vorite at present, but Oxford has greatly im- 
proved in form and pace lately. Six of the 
Light Blues are ex-Etonians. The lightest 
man on these crews weighs only 138 lbs.,andtwo 
others weigh 155 each, while there are four 
others weighing less than 165 lbs. each. 
This may surprise Mr. Woodruff, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in view of his rule that no candidate 
weighing less than 165 lbs. would be tried. 
Weight is not the chief consideration, nor, for 
the matter of that, of very great importance, 
that is, so long asa man is fairly strong A 
man’s ability to sit a shell and manage an oar, 
to swing and keep time, depends in no way 
upon his weight. But he must be neither a 
giant nor a pigmy in weight in order to be an 
ideal oarsman, CuaAsE MELLEN, 


CYCLING. 


GOOD ROADS AND THE OFFICIAL ORGAN, 


Great changes have been brought about and 
much important legislation enacted at the Louis- 
ville convention of the L. A. W. The outgo- 
ing administration had for some time declared 
that it was its intention to lay down the cares 
of office in such a manner that the incoming 
officers would have none of the old contracts 
to embarrass them in carrying out their new 
ideas. The contract for publishing the official 
organ was discontinued, and, furthermore, the 
affairs of Good Roads had been placed in such 
a manner as to leave the new executive a clear 
field. The official organ will be transferred to 
Chicago, and the publishers of Bearzugs will 
take upon themselves the responsibility of pub- 
lishing a weekly paper similar in size and de- 
sign to the late official organ, and it agrees to 
furnish the League members with this paper 
free of cost. The magazine Good Roads will 
be continued, we hear it said, in its pres- 
ent form. It will not, however, as heretofore, 
be sent to League members free. A yearly 
subscription of fifty cents will be required. 
This change, I think, is very wise. A broad 
circulation among cyclists cannot accomplish 
the good that would come of a much more lim- 
ited circulation placed among those who need 
to be educated in the cause of road making. 

Since writing the above I have it author- 
itatively that Sterling Elliott, of Boston, will 
edit Good Roads in the place of Mr. Potter, and 
furthermore, I am informed that Good Roads is 
to be Ss in Boston, in all probability by 
the Wheelman Company. I can vouch for this 
news. It is authentic. 
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CLASS A AND CLASS B, 

Chairman Raymond was vindicated at the 
convention by the adoption of Class A and 
Class B. It will be remembered Mr. Raymond 
strongly urged the adoption of these two classes 
last year at Philadelphia. At that time, how- 
ever, Mr. Raymond discovered that there was 
a strong opposition to his plan and withdrew 
it, confident that the season of ’93 would prove 
that he was correct in his view of the case. 
For the first time in many years the L. A. W. is 
now honest with itself, acknowledging the ex- 
istence of aclass of virtual professionals who 
have heretofore been called amateurs. . 

The League has been placed in a peculiar 
position ; it either had to wink at the violation 
of certain of its racing rules or it had to expel 
from its ranks the fastest men on the track. 
To have done the latter would have been sui- 
cidal to the interests of racing and to the posi- 
tion of the League of American Wheelmen as 
controlling racing. The fact that the League 
has been compelled to ignore certain facts in the 
action of its racing men has brought it under 
severe but merited charges of bad faith. The 
League will be able to recognize honestly the 
fact that the ‘‘maker’s amateur” is a reality, 
and they will be able to control him accordingly. 
It will also provide for a Class A which is ab- 
solutely pure, and will not show the least mercy 
to the tainted amateur. 


THE EXCLUSION OF NEGRO WHEELMEN. 
Another great change in the policy of the 
League was the adoption of the rule denying 
the colored man eligibility to membership. 
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Last year this question was brought up at Phil- 
adelphia, Col. Watts of Louisville being par- 
ticularly prominent in the effort to exclude the 
colored cyclists. At that time he and his fol- 
lowers were turned down by so small a majority 
that the Southern delegation and a large num- 
ber of those in the North, who were in sympathy 
with the movement, took hold and worked like 
beavers during the past year. Very little argu- 
ment was made on the floor of the Assembly at 
Louisville, for all the talking had been done 
previously. It was voted to proceed to the 
ballot without further discussion. The ballot 
was secret, so that each individual member ex- 
pressed his personal views, and probably this 
method as much as anything else produced the 
victory. It required a two-thirds vote to carry 
the amendment, and the amendment was car- 
ried by a margin of about one dozen votes. 
This action has created a stir in the Northern 
press, and in the Massachusetts Legislature one 
of the colored members introduced a vote of 
censure, which by the way, was referred to a 
committee, and undoubtedly it will be tabled 
indefinitely. Those whoare against this action 
of the League argue that it will materially in- 
terfere with the chances of any legislation in 
the matter of road improvements. This, how- 
ever, I do not think a logical conclusion. If 
the League went before any legislative body 
asking for laws for its own benefit they might 
receive a cold reception. 


THE FIGHT OVER THE NATIONAL MEET, 


The only real fight in the convention was 
over the place of the next National Meet. Den- 
ver and Asbury Park were in the field for 
blood. Boston came in at a late hour witha 
claim for consideration, but after thinking the 
matter over carefully, concluded to leave the 
fight between the original competitors, as As- 
bury Park and Denver had both been in the 
field for the distinction for over a year, A vote 
was therefore passed that it was the sense of 
the meeting that Boston’s invitation should be 
favorably considered next year. Of course 
there is nothing binding in this vote. It is 
simply a semi-official indorsement that the 
bean-eaters ought to have it. Both Denver 
and Asbury Park held open house; the parlors 
of both were beautifully trimmed; photo- 
graphs of the scenery of the different sections 
were shown in profusion, and liquid refresh- 
ments were served to all who were thirsty ; 
cigars were given out ad /zb., and oranges and 
other fruit were ams for the mere asking. 
Representatives from both cities worked like 
beavers in the lobbies, and on Monday even- 
ing the Denver men invited the delegation to 
attend an exhibition, which was held in the 
small dining-room of the hotel, and there splen- 
did stereopticon views were shown, and later on 
a most sumptuous supper was furnished by the 
Denver men and enjoyed by the delegates. 
On Tuesday the fight began on the floor. Mr. 
Block, who represented Denver, presented the 
invitation in a most earnest and business-like 
manner, He was ably seconded by ex-Vice- 
President Sheridan. sbury Park was vigor- 
ously championed by Messrs. Knight, Parsons 
and Holme, all of New Jersey. Denver re- 
ceived the vote, and a happier man could not 
have been found in Louisville than was that 
same Louis Block. The meeting is to be held 


August 27 to September 1, and now it is ho! 
for Denver. 

It has been suggested that there are a great 
many in the East who will not be able to attend 
the National Meet, and it is proposed to have a 
tri-State meet, in which New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania will compete at Asbury Park. 
So far, so good; but I hope that the further 
suggestion that the dates shall be those selected 
by Denver will not prevail. However, as Den- 
ver will receive the sanction of the Racing 
Board to hold the races on the dates selected, 
it will be very difficult for Asbury Park to se- 
cure the same dates; in fact, I think the National 
Racing Board would refuse. Denver has won 
and should receive the support of the League. 


WILL ZIMMERMAN TURN PROFESSIONAL ? 


News comes that Arthur A. Zimmerman has 
been offered a cash bonus of $5,000 if he would 
consent to race in France against the English 
and Continental professionals during the com- 
ing season, with the further understanding that 
he will be entitled to all purses which he might 
win. This, with the bonus, would probably 
equal a sum in the neighborhood of $7,000, mew f 
is a pretty attractive offer, and unless Mr. Zim- 
merman’s distaste to being called a professional 
is very strong he will probably accept. It would 


‘bea pity, of course, to lose such a man, but there 
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are those in Class B who would not be sorry to 
see Zimmerman out of the way. 

The National Assembly at Louisville has re- 
ceived back into its fold Dan Canary, McGar- 
rett, of Springfield, and very probably Mr. 
George Barrett, of Chicago. Mr. Barrett was 
expelled from the League about a year ago 
for conduct which was claimed brought dis- 
credit upon the National body. The act was 
performed in a spirit of fun, although its con- 
sequences proved far more serious than Mr. 
Barrett had reason to believe they would. 

s THE PROWLER. 

Nothing ever became so antique in so short 
a time as did the narrow, solid tire of the bicycle. 
Its aspect now is pitable ‘longside of the sleek, 
well-fed pneumatic. Yet appearance is not 
everything. The wheelman and dealer should 
select the best. For convenience combined 
with strength and durability the Dunlop De- 
tachable Tire recommends itself to every wheel- 
man. They are manufactured by the American 
Dunlop Tire Company, 504 West 14th street, 
New York City. 


The fluid oil, dripping from a bicycle lamp.on 
a pneumatic tire, will do it more harm than any- 
thing else it comes in contact with. The Red 
Star Solid Illuminant, being a solid compound 
and melting only as it burns, stays where it 
belongs—in the lamp; so that for this reason 
alone it should be used by all riders who have 

ood machines and do not want tosee the tires 
injured by the fluid oil from their lamp. 


* 


Illustrations of neat and practical cycling 
dress for women embellish the edition de luxe 
calendar issued by the Premier Cycling Com- 
pany, 34, 36 and 38 Watts street, New York. 
Every bona-fide cycle agent upon mentioning 


Outine will be supplied with this useful and 


ornamental calendar. 





PEDESTRIAN SPORTS. 


‘ PEDESTRIAN SPORTS.” 


In the editorial topics for February I detailed 
my objections to the word ‘‘ Athletics” as applied 
td the special branch of athletics including run- 
ning, jumping, hurdling etc., and proposed the 
word Pedestrianism. Since then I have been 
informed that in England a¢h/etics in its spe- 
cialized American sense is signified by the term 
the sports. For obvious reasons it is best to 
adhere as far as possible to the peor cl of 
the Mother Country. Instead of applying the 
word pedestrianism to this department I shall 
in the future entitle it Pedestrian Sports, so 
that Athletics may be used without ambiguity 
in its general and rudimentary signification. 


A FORECAST OF THE YALE-HARVARD GAMES. 


Writing in the middle of March it is obvi- 
ously impossible to speak with any degree of 
certainty of the result of games to be held in 
the middle of May; for the last weeks of train- 
ing invariably develop new men, and more- 
over they are not unlikely to witness the injury 
or retirement of men who have been relied 
upon to win in the championship games. Yet 
the general probabilities are as clear as they 
will be at any subsequent date. 

Last year Harvard defeated Yale at Cam- 
bridge by a score of 67—45, and afterward was 
defeated at the Intercollegiate Games by a 
score of 47 1-3—34 5-6. As I remarked at the 
time, each team was at its best in the one meet- 
ing and at its worst in the other. The actual 
strength of each was very nearly the same. 
This year both teams have lost heavily, and 
both have made some first-rate acquisitions. 

For the sprints all the point winners have 
returned, with the exception of Sayer, who was 
third in the hundred. Of these Richards, of 
Yale, is the most prominent. He has done 
even time in practice in the hundred, and in 
the long dash 21 4-5s. In competition, how- 
ever, he has never bettered 10 1-5s. and 
22 2-5§s., both of which he did in the Intercol- 
legiates last spring. Although he is an ex- 
tremely nervous man, his year’s experience in 
racing will probably bring his competition time 
still nearer his practice time. Anderson, of 
Yale, has done to 2-5s. in practice and ran a 
bad second to 22 3-5s. in the Intercollegiates. 
Pond and Bennett have done 10%s. Chubb 
has done 22 4-5s. in practice. Considerable 
improvement is to be expected of all of these 
men, especially as nef are training under Mr. 
Murphy, who is by all odds the master trainer 

At Harvard the 
is Lefurgey, who 
year on a bad track in 
A ruptured muscle-sheath prevented 


of the world in sprint racing. 
best man for the hundre 

beat Richards last 
IO 2-58. 
Lefurgey from running in the finals of the In- 
tercollegiates, so that it is impossible to say 


whether he could have beaten Richards again. 
He has done very close to even time in prac- 
tice, anfl, though as new a man as Richards, is 
thought to be a much better racer. Whittren 
has done to 2-5s, and 22 3-5s. Bingham has 
done 10 2-5s. and Merrill 10 1-8s. and 22s. 
even in practice. Bingham and Merrill, how- 
ever, are almost certain to go into the quarter, 
though Merrill may enter the two-twenty as 


well. Last year he beat Richards at the long 
dash in 22 3-5s. after winning the quarter in 51s, 

For the quarter, Sayer, of Harvard, who won 
last year at the Intercollegiates in 50 4-5s., has 
not returned to college. Merrill, of Harvard, 
who was saved for the two-twenty on that day, 
is by all odds the best man among the colleges. 
His best time is 50 3-5s., but he is without 
doubt capable of bettering this if hard pushed. 
Merrill is a good racer and a first-rate man at 
repeating. Bingham’s (Harvard) best time is 
511-5s. Heis not a good repeater, but rana 
close second to Merrill’s 51s. last year, and may 
be relied on to repeat this performance. It is 
not unlikely that Merrill wili be saved for the 
two-twenty, in which case Bingham will be the 
best man for the quarter. Pinkham, of Har- 
vard, who was second in the Yale-Harvard 
games of ’92, and third in ’93, may be relied on 
to better 52s considerably. Bremer, whose 
father forbade his training last year, will cer- 
tainly also better 52s. Mansfield ran the quar- 
ter in 53 3-5s last fall in the freshman scratch 
games, with Blakemore a close second. At 
Yale the best quarter-milers are Frank and 
Chubb, who will better 53s. considerably be- 
fore the season is over, and Lapham, a fresh- 
man from Andover, who has done 53%s. At 

resent it looks as though Harvard’s supremacy 
in the quarter were to be again asserted. Mr. 
Lathrop is as justly celebrated for his middle 
distance men as is Mr, Murphy for his sprinters. 

In the half, Corbin past Hubbell, of Har- 
vard, who took first and second last year, have 
gone, and also S. Scoville, Jr., who was the 
best man for this distance at Yale Lakin, of 
Harvard, who was third, is the only point win- 
ner remaining. ._In E. B. Hill, ’94, however, 
Harvard’s losses are more than supplied. Last 
spring at the Intercollegiates Hill failed to 
qualify for the finals of the quarter, but in the 
fall he ran a practice three-eights in 1m. 25 
I-5s., and won the ‘Varsity handicap half-mile 
in rm. 58 4-5s. on a muddy track and in a 
shower of rain. Since then he has shown ex- 
cellent racing qualities. Lakin, the second 
best man at Harvard, is good for 2m. 4s. or 
better. E. Hollister, ’97, did 2m. 4 2-5s. last 
fall in his first race. and according to all prece- 
dents ought to train down to very near even 
time. Emerson is good for about 2m. 6s. At 
Yale, Woodhull and Wheeler are at present 
rated at about 2m.3s. Woodhull runs in first- 
rate form, and Wheeler, in addition to a re- 
markably easy action, has a knack of finishing 
strong. These men will probably make Hill 
beat even time to win. Potter, of Yale, israted 
at about 2m. 6s. 

The mile run was won last year by Morgan, 
of Yale, in 4m. 36 2-5s., pod there is as yet 
no one to dispute his title this year. Fenton 
and Blake, of Harvard, who were second and 
third eg se have not returned. J. L. Cool- 
idge, of Harvard, ran inside of 4m. 41s. on a 
nine-lap indoor track at the New England 
championships, and is capable of much improve- 
ment. He was prevented from running last 
year by lameness, J. Bordman, Jr., of Har- 
vard, did 4m. 47s. last fall ; Woodhull, the Yale 
half-miler, can do about 4m. 43s. at present; W. 
Scoville, 4m. 46s., and Potter, 4m. sos, 
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The mile walk went last year to Endicott, of 
Harvard. Wight and Bunnell, of Yale, and Bar- 
deen, of Harvard, who was second to Endicott, 
have left college. At Yale a younger Bunnell 
has won two out of the three indoor races this 
spring, his best time being 7m. 50s. Hoyt is 
rated a little slower, but is a very sandy walker 
and is improving. At Harvard there are six 
men who have already done from 7m. 20s. to 
8m. 2s. Endicott’s best record time is 7m. %s., 
but last year between the Yale-Harvard games 
and the Intercollegiates he walked a mile in the 
neighborhood of 6m. 50s. It was perhaps on 
account of effects of this, or perhaps owing to 
the bad weather, that he failed to win a point 
at New York. He isa first-rate racer. 

In thetwo-mile bicycle race Yale is especiall 
strong. Glenny holds the Intercollegiate cite f 
5m 41 4-58. Brewster held the previous record 
at 5m. 47 2-5s. Parmelee was second to 5m. 
48 2-5s. last year at the Yale-Harvard games, 
and Alling is a first-rate man. At Harvard, 
Pratt, who was in bad condition last year, has 
a record of 5m. 36s. Elliott has bettered this 
considerably, but was dropped from the team 
last year for reasons of discipline. Either of 
these men at his best could give Henny a hard 
rub. Holmes, who was third in the Yale-Har- 
vard games, has no especially fast record, but 
is a far better racer than the average cyclist, and 
is therefore to be counted upon. 

In the hurdle races, Yale has lost Van Ingen, 
who won both events last year at the Intercol- 
legiates. Harvard has lost Shead, a 16 1-5 


second man, who was second in the high hur- 
dles in the Yale-Harvard games, and Fear- 
ing, who ran third in the low, with only a day’s 


practice. Garcelon, who won the low hurdles 
at the Yale-Harvard games, has returned, and 
is showing up strongly for the high hurdles as 
well. Last fall at St. Louis he did 25s. even, 
which is the fastest time yet made in compe- 
tition, and within a fifth of a second of J. P. 
Lee’s world’s record. Garcelon has also been 
doing first rate work of late over the high -hur- 
dles. Monroe is rated at 17%s., and Coonley is 
showing very good form. Bremer, the quarter- 
miler, will do under 26s. in the low hurdles. 
Wheelwright has done 26 1-5s. and is improving. 
Jameson and Whitehead are already 26 3-5. 
men, At Yale, Lyman, who won last year at the 
Yale-Harvard games, has bettered 16 2-5s. Cady 
and M. Hart are 163-5s. men; and over the 
low hurdles all three have done something less 
than 27s. Eaton, the half-back, has done 
26 I-5s., but may not compete because of his 
lame ankle. Thrall has done 17 2-5s. over the 
high hurdles. 

In the broad jump, E. B. Bloss, of Harvard, 
who won at both the Yale-Harvard and the In- 
tercollegiate games, has returned. Last fall at 
Chicago he raised his record in competition 
to 22 ft. 10% in. This, however, is far below 
his best work in practice. Winter has cleared 
20 ft. 8 in. At Yale, Sheldon, who was second 
to Bloss last year, has done well above 22 ft. 
Exaggerated reports of his work in practice 
last year led me to say that he lacked the 

ower of doing his best in competition. This 

have since learned is the exact contrary of the 
fact ; he is an especially good performer in com- 
petition. Lineweaver has jumped 21 ft. in 
practice. 

The high jump promises to be an excellent 


contest. At Harvard Paine has cleared 5 ft. 
11 in. and has madea narrow miss at 6 ft. 
3 in. Sherwin has cleared 5 ft. 103f in. ; 
Clark, 5 ft. ro in.; Putnam, 5 ft. 10 in. ; Stick- 
ney, 5 ft. 93% in.; Phelps, 5 ft. 7% in, and 
Cheney 5 ft. 9% in. At Yale, Cady, the hurdler, 
and T —- a freshman, heve done 5 ft. 10 
in.; Gerard, afreshman, has done 5 ft.9g¥% in., 
and Sheldon and Ladd have done 5 ft. 8 in. 

The hammer is to be thrown for the first time 
this year from a run, so that it is difficult to 
speak of the probable performances of the vari- 
ous men. Acton and Cockrell are the best 
men at Harvard, unless Shea comes out again, 
and Acton has the advantage of experience 
across the water in throwing from a run, 
Hickok, of Yale, who holds the Intercollegiate 
and world’s record throwing from a stand, has 
also had practice in throwing from arun. Cross 
and Stillman, the football players, are good men, 
but it is doubtful if they will compete. 

In the shot Hickok holds the Intercollegiate 
and Collegiate record at 41 ft % in., but this is 
far above his usual ability. Brown did no bet- 
ter than 4o ft. last year in competition, owing 
to lameness, but is a better man than Hickok, 
and had done over 41 ft. in practice. Coit has 
done 38 ft. 8 in., and Cross and Sheldon about 
34 ft. At Harvard Shea has done 40 ft. 8¥ in., 
and Acton will probably show good form. 

In the pole vault, Yale has an unusual num- 
ber of first-rate men. Kershaw has done to ft. 
4% in., Allen roft. 4in., Rice roft 3 in., Thomas 
1o ft. 3in. E. Hart hasaweakankleat present, 
but he has bettered 10 ft. 6 in. in practice. At 
Harvard Sherwin has cleared 10 ft. 53{ in, 
though he is liable to be lame in the knee. 
Wheelwright has done to ft. 3 in. 

It will be seen from the foregoing records 
that the games promise especially good records 
and exciting races. The fact that they are to 
be held at New Haven is very much in favor of 
Yale. On the other hand Harvard has a larger 
supply of candidates and is usually more suc- 
cessful in developing new men. 


THE I. C. A. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The most important amendment to thé con- 
stitution of the Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion was that requiring ‘‘ That the trial heats 
of the quarter-mile be run off in the morning, 
and that the field events must be contested in 
the morning until five men are left to decide 
each event in the afternoon.” The purpose of 
this amendment is to shorten the afternoon’s 
programme. In past seasons the meetings have 
been tedious because the time required to dis- 
pose of the field events has been far beyond 
that required for the track races. An incidental 
result of the first clause will be to make it pos- 
sible for a man like Merrill of Harvard to win 
points in the long dash as well as in the quarter, 
and for a man like Turner, of Princeton, to win 
points in both the quarter and the half as 
originally proposed. The amendment provided 
that the early heats in the dashes and hurdle 
races should also be run off in the morning. 
Mr. Sherrill, of Yale, objected that the inter- 
val of rest would invariably stiffen the athlete’s 
muscles and take the edge off his nervous ener- 
gies ; and that as a result of this the great races 
in the afternoon would be mediocre compared 
to what they might be if run while the athlete 
was still warm from his preliminary heats, In 
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enforcing this argument he drew the analogy 
of the effect of a day’s sprinting as felt on the 
following morning. This analogy seems to me 
quite false. A day’s sprinting or a day’s hur- 
dling consists of no less than two and often three 
heats in each dash, one of which at least in each 
event is very severe ; whereas in the morning 
only one heat would have to be run in each 
event, and this the least severeone. The effect 
of such a morning’s exercise might, it seems to 
me, be beneficial in so much as it would give 
the contestant something to occupy his mind 
during the excessively trying hours of enforced 
idleness on the morning he Bo ameeting. The 
clause was finally voted down because of an 
argument advanced by Mr. Kingsley, of Colum- 
bia, that from the spectator’s point of view the 
sprint races are the most interesting, and that 
the track events are already too few compared 
to the field events. In the coming meeting the 
field events will be very much reduced, and it 
is not at all unlikely that the question will arise 
next year of running the preliminaries in the 
sprints and the hurdles at the same time as the 
preliminaries in the quarter mile. 

Another important amendment was that per- 
mitting the hammer to be thrown with a run, 
as is the rule in athletic contests everywhere 
outside the American colleges. This amend- 
ment was proposed last year by Harvard and 
voted down, apparently because Acton, of Har- 
vard, was known to excel at the event as prac- 
ticed abroad, whereas Hickok, of Yale, threw 
only from the stand. This year Mr. Sherrill 
objected in his speech against the amendment 
that it would give no advantage to Acton be- 
cause Hickok had been practicing with a run 
and was quite up to his form in the standing 
throw. In view of this new fact, however, no 
reason remained why the amendment could not 
be carried without injury to either college ; and 
so the association was fortunately able to con- 
form its programme to that in vogue elsewhere. 
At the same time it was provided that the com- 
bined weight of the head and handle of the 
hammer should be 16 lbs. This was to prevent 
the necessity of removing the head when the 
hammers were weighed. 

Another important provision was that re- 
quiring that ‘‘in all races requiring more than 
one heat no second man shall be debarred from 
a chance to qualify for the finals.” Last year 
it will be remembered, Merrill, of Harvard, was 
second in his heat to Richards, of Yale, and 
was in consequence debarred from the finals, 
though two weeks previous he had beaten 
Richards and was certainly no worse than 
second man in the event. This is an excellent 
amendment ; but if the spirit of sportsmanship 
were what it should be among the colleges 
there would be no reason why the blind-pool 
method of dividing contestants into heats could 
not be aoandoned for a method of judicial selec- 
tion wy which the five men who were presum- 
ably the best could be placed in different heats. 


The proposition to divide the proceeds of the 
annual meeting among the colleges in propor- 


tion to the number of entries from each was 
fortunately overruled. The present method of 
equal division by which a coflege sending 
thirty-five men, often numbering a majority of 
the point winners, receives no more than a col- 
lege sending two or three unknown men, is 
measurably unjust. Yet the smaller colleges 


usually have money in proportion to their size ; 
and moreover, the aim of the association should 
be to foster the sports wherever they are honestly 
cultivated. The few dollars which would be an 
unimportant item on the treasurer's book at 
Yale or Harvard are the main stay of athletics 
in the smaller colleges. 


RECORDS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


February ro. The Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual open handicap games 
as usual in Mechanics’ Hall. Two indoor rec- 
ords were broken, In the high jump without 
weights, M. F. Sweeney, Xavier A. C., cleared 
6 ft. 33% in., beating his own record of 6 ft. 3 in. 
It took three trials, but on the last he cleared 
the bar by fully an inch. There is no reason 
why the indoor record in the high jump should 
not be as good as the outdoor, 6 ft. 444 in., ex- 
cept perhaps that indoor competitions are fewer 
and less intense. As a take-off boards are 
probably, if anything, a trifle better than earth. 
The other record was in three standing jumps, 
without weights. B. Doherty, Dorchester A.C., 
cleared 34ft. 6in.; the best previous indoor 
record is 34 ft. 4% in., made by M. W. Ford, 
April 10, 1885. The world’s amateur (outdoor) 
record is 35 ft. 4in., by J. Wall, Dublin, Sep- 
tember 10, 1892. 

March 1o. The New England indoor cham- 
pionships were held at South Armory, Boston, 
under the joint management of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the First Regi- 
ment, M. V. M. ; and were kindly thrown open 
to the athletes in training at Harvard, who were 
not technically eligible to compete. The events 
were mostly odd distances so that when the out- 
door championships are given there may not be 
two champions for the year in any events. In 
the seventy-five-yard dash, Wefers, of Boston 
College, won a trial heat in 7 4-5s., and excelled 
Garcelon, Lefurgey and Whittemore, all first- 
rate Harvard sprinters, by winning the finals. 
This puts Wefers well to the fore among New 
England athletes. In the seventy-yard high 
hurdle race, S. Chase, Worcester A. C., who is 
at Dartmouth College, finished first in g 1-5s., 
which is an excellent performance and speaks 
well for Chase’s future career. In the six-hun- 
dred-yard run, Merrill, who won the long dash 
in 22 3-5s., and the quarter in 51s. in the Yale- 
Harvard games last spring, beat Dadmun, 
Worcester A. C., in the excellent time of 1m. 
18 2-5s. The mile run brought out J. L. Cool- 
idge, who showed up well at Harvard last 
year, but was prevented from running in the 
big meetings by lameness. Allison, of Wor- 
cester, was not in his best condition. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the championship events : 

Seventy-five-yard dash—Winners in trials: 
W. F. Garcelon, H. A, A., 8s.; A. A. Lefur- 
gey,H. A A,, 8s.; C. E. Smith, H. A. A., 8 
1-5s.; B. J. Wefers, B. C. A. A., 7 4-5s.; P. W. 
Whittemore, H. A. A., 8s.; H. C. Patterson, 
W.C. A. A., 8s.; R. B. Williams, H. A. A., 8 
1-5s.; J. R. Allen, W. C. A. A., 8 1-5s. Semi- 
finals—First heat, won by Wefers ; Garcelon 
and Lefurgey tied for second; time, 7 4-58. 
Second heat, won by Patterson; 2d, Whitte- 
more; time, 8s___ Final, won by Wefers; 2d, 
Patterson ; 3d, Whittemore ; time, 8s. 

Seventy-five-yard hurdle race (hurdles 3 feet 
6 inches)—First heat, won by F. W. Lord, B. 
A.A.; 2d, V. Munroe, H. A. A.; time, 9 4-5s. 
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Second heat, won by A. Coonley, H. A. A.; 2d, 
W. F. Garcelon, H. A A.; time, 9 2-5s. Third 
heat, won by S. Chase, W. A. C. and D. C. A. 
A.; 2d, H. Emerson, H. A. A ; time, 9 4-5s. 
Final, won by Chase; 2d, Coonley ; 3d, Lord ; 
time, 9 I-5s. 

Three-hundred-yard dash—First heat, won 
by H. M. Wheelwright, H. A. A.; 2d, 
Keane, Suffolk A. C.; 3d, J. L. Bremer, H. A. 
A.; time, 36 3-5s. Second heat, won by J. P. 
Whittren, H. A. A; 2d, F. McCarthy, H.A.A.; 
3d,.W. L. Carleton, R. L. S. A. A.; time, 36 
2-ss. Third heat, won by F. H. Bigelow, 
Worcester A. C.; 2d, L. T. Hildreth, H. A. A.; 
3d, E. Goldmark, H. A. A.; time, 37 2-5s. 
Final heat, won by H. M. Wheelwright ; 2d, 
T. Keane; 3d, J. P. Whittren ; time, 36 3-5s. 

Six-hundred-yard run—Won by S. M. Mer- 
rill, H. A. A.; 2d, H. L. Dadmun, Worcester 
A. C.; 3d, T. E. Burke, Loyola A. C.; time 1m. 
18 2-5s. 

One-thousand-yard run—Won by E. B. Hill, 
H. A. A.; J. M. Gallagher, W.A. C., 2d; H. 
C L. Lakin, H. A A., 3d; time, 2m. 27 4-5s. 

One-mile run—Won by A. Blake, B. A. A.; 
J. L. Coolidge, H. A. A., 2d; W. H. Allison, 
W. A. C., 3d; time, 4m. 39 4-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by P. C. Stingel, 
East Cambridge, 5 ft 104% in.; G. C, Chaney, 
Il. ¢.. A., 2d, 5 ft 9% in., A. Stickney, Jr., H.- 
A. A., 3d, 5 ft. 8% in. 

In the scoreof points Harvard was first, with 
28. Worcester A. C. second, with 10%, and 
Boston A. C. third, with 6. JouHN CorBIn. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Harry Cornish, manager of the Chicago 
Athletic Association, is making a commendable 
effort to get the Western collegians more inter- 
ested in track athletics and to unite in spirit and 
action for a big meet each spring. He says: 
‘« That at present there is no way in which the 
Western colleges can prove or even exhibit the 
status of their devolpment in track athletics. 
The leagues in track athletics in the West are 
none of them comprehensive enough, and the 
championship is at best an uncertain and un- 


WINTER 


HOCKEY. 

The season just completed has demonstrated 
the popularity of that king of winter sports, 
hockey, throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
More matches and better-played games have 
been decided during the past few weeks than 
the history of the sport can show during the 
same period of any previous year. Never be- 
fore has such interest been aroused in the 
struggle for championship honors. The record 
of the more important games played since the 
close of March number is as follows : 

At Montreal, February 9g, the strong Ottawa 
team beat the Crystals, on Crystal ice, 2 to 1. 

February 10, the Montreal and Victoria teams 
played at Victoria Rink, Montreal, the Vics 
winning by 2 to 1. 

At Toronto, February 12, the Granites and 
Torontos met at Granite Rink. Granites won; 
score, 10 goals to 6. 

On the same date, Trinity and Osgoode 
played at Victoria ‘Rink, Toronto, Osgoode 
winning with a score of 21 goals to 4. 


satisfactory honor.” So far as the latter state- 
ment is concerned there is, since the disruption 
of the ‘“‘Big Four” league, but one track athletic 
association in the Middle West. That one is the 
Western Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 
which was organized three years ago by the 
University of Illinois Athletic Association. In 
the first two annual meets held under the aus- 
pices of that association at Champaign, II1., the 
University of Illinois athletic team won the 
championship. The association has a large 
membership, though neither Michigan, Minne- 
sota nor Wisconsin belongs, and the first two 
meets were flatteringly successful. The meet 
this spring will be held in St. Louis early 
in May, under the auspices of the College of 
Christian Brothers. 

Mr. Cornish desires to have the Western 
colleges unite for a meet in Chicago this spring, 
or rather, as he expresses it, if the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association can have the assistance of the 
larger colleges it will hold a meeting open to 
all colleges for the championship of the West. 
Mr. Cornish has, by means of a circular letter, 
been feeling the pulse of the Western collegians 
on this scheme, and judging from the attitude 
of the athletic editors of college publications, 
the scheme has met with proper commendation 
and a big meet will probably materialize. If it 
does it will be held in Chicago the latter part 
of May. Michigan reports a revival in track 
athletics that will enable her to present a very 
strong team. Wisconsin and Illinois give noth- 
ing out as to their prospects, but as Illinois 
has informed Mr. Cornish that he can rest 
satisfied that it will come to his assistance 
with ‘‘money, enthusiasm and men,” it ap- 
pears that Illinois expects to be in at the finish. 
Northwestern has always had a strong team for 
the W. I. C. A. A. meets and will doubtless be 
well fixed this spring, likewise Minnesota. 
Uniess the Chicago meet is a go, Michigan 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Chicago University 
will have to join the W. I. C. A. A., and attend 
the St. Louis meet or take a year off for their 
track teams, for they are members of no associ- 
ations. Harry F. KENDALL. 


SPORTS. 


February 13, Osgoode played ’Varsity at Vic- 
toria Rink, Toronto, and won, scoring 13 goals 
to 8. 

February 15, Granites defeated Victorias on 
the latter’s ice, by 5 goals to 4. 

February 17, Montreal Victorias beat Otta- 
was at Victoria Rink, Montreal, by 3 goals to2. 

February 19, Ottawas played off the Ontario 
Association tie with Queen’s College, Kings- 
ton, on Ottawa ice. Score, 4 goals to 1 in favor 
of Ottawa. 

February 19, Peterboro hockey team won the 
intermediate championship of Ontario by de- 
feating the Granites (second team) of Toronto. 
The match was played on Peterboro ice, and 
the score was 15 goals to o. 

February 20, the semi-finals in the Ontario 
championship series were played off at Hamil- 
ton, the contestants being the Osgoode Hall 
team of Toronto, and the Hamiltons ; Osgoode 
won, scoring 10 goals to 5. 

February 20, Ottawa Hockey Club resigned 
from the Ontario Association, forfeiting the 
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final championship match with Toronto, The 
club has held the Ontario championship four 
years, and objected to playing this final match 
outside of their own city, as ordered by the As- 
sociation. 

February 21, the Ontario Association’s semi- 
final match between the Ayr team and the 
Granites, of Toronto, was played at Ayr, the 
home men winning. Score, 7 goals to 6. 

February 24, the senior championship match 
between the Quebecs and the Victorias, of 
Montreal, was decided at Quebec. A hotly 
contested match stood a tie when time was 
called. An extra game was agreed upon to 
settle the point. Quebec won. Score, 4 goals 
to 3. 

February 25, the Montreal team avenged a 
former defeat by beating the Ottawas, at Ot- 
tawa, to the tune of 5 goals to 1. 

At the Red Wing, Wis., tournament, Torjus 
Hemmestvedt, champion ski runner of the 
world, added 16 feet to his best previous rec- 
ord. He cleared 120 feet, but fell, without in- 
jury, after landing. The new record eclipses 
all performances in this country and Norway. 


SNOWSHOEING. 

The open steeplechase of the Emerald S. S. 
Club, of Montreal, wa$ run to Lumkin's, Feb- 
ruary 17. Davis, of Lachine, won in 18.03 ; 
Noseworthy, Argyle, 2d, in 18.55; Gentleman, 
Montreal, 34; Ransom, Fraser and McKenna 
also ran. 

The annual steeplechase of the Crescent S S. 
Club, Montreal, was run February 8. In the 
open event D. Logan won in 19.42; A. McRae, 
2d; W. Gladwish, 3d. The order in the green 
class was: A. McRae 21.25; W. Gladwish, 
21.38; E. Turner, 21.40. Tattersall and Stott 
also ran. 

The Prince of Wales S. S. Club, of Montreal, 
held the regular annual steeplechase to the 
clubhouse, February 9. F. Rogers won in 
20.10; Jos. Dyer, 2d, in 21.00; F, Donaldson, 
gdi; W. J. Perrin, 4th: 

February 10 the snowshoe events at Mon- 
treal, resulted as follows: 

1oo yards (heats) championship—final heat— 
ist, Geo. Moffat, M. A..A. A.; 2d, C. F.Gould, 
Lachine. Time, 13 2-55. 

440 yards (heats), boys under 15—final—rst, 
J. Tuck; 2d, T. B. Logan. Time, 1.34 4-5. 

440 yards championship—ist, R. H. Gra- 
ham, St. George, Winnipeg; 2d, G. F. Ran- 
som, M. A. A.A. Time, 1.12. 

One mile championship—ist, R. H. Davis, 
Lachine; 2d, H. Gowan, Jr., Argyle; 3d, F. 
Noseworihy, Argyle; 4th, W. Gentleman, 
M. A. A. A, Time, 6m. 3-5s. 

Half-mile Green (in uniform)—1st, C. B. 
Goodwin, M. A. A A.; 2d, T. Westlake, La- 
chine; 3d, J. McElligott, Lachine; 4th, F. 
Auburn, Argyle ; 5th, R. G. McLean, Argyle. 
Time, 3.01. 

Two miles (club cup)—ist, G., F. Ransom, 
M. A, A. A.; 2d, E. H. NcNider, M. A. A. A. 
Time, 13.32 2-5. 

120-yards hurdle, championship 
final—ist, Geo. Moffat, M. A. A 
McMahon, M G. A. Time, 2ts. 

Half-mile championship—ist, R. Davis, La- 
chine ; 2d, H. Gowan, Jr., Argyle ; 3d, R. H. 
Graham, Winnipeg. Time, 2.45. 

The green steeplechase of the Emerald S. 
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S. C., Montreal, was run February 12. 1st, T 
Matthews ; 2d, J. Bennett ; 3d, J. Macdonald 
4th, E. D. Egan. 

Montreal Garrison Artillery S. S. C. held a 
steeplechase to Lumkin’s, February 14. st, 
Corp. J. T. Wilson; time, 19.06; 2d, Gunner 
E. McMahon ; 3d, Gunner G. Sykes. K. Clarke 
and T. Brown finished fourth and fifth. 

No. 4 Company, V. R. C., held the regular 
annual steeplechase over the mountain course, 
Montreal, February 14. A. E. McRae won in 
21.25; J. Innes, 2d; J. Newhan, 3d; W. Mo- 
watt, 4th. 

The annual steeplechase of the Canadian S. 
S. C. and the club chase of the Metropolis 
S.S. C. were run together over the mountain 
course, Montreal, February 19. The time was 
very fast. F. Noseworthy, Argyle, finished 1st, 
in 17.15; W. Gentleman, M. A. A. A. 2d, in 
17.21; G. Ransom, M. A. A. A., 3d, in 17.25; 
A. Fraser, Metropolis, 4th, in 17.54. Nose- 
worthy won the Canadian open chase, and 
Fraser the Metropolis Club event. 

On February 24 a handicap steeplechase over 
the mountain course, Montreal, was held under 
the auspices of the Athletic Club. There were 
five individual prizes and a team prize for the 
best aggregate time of three men of each club 
represented. Twenty-nine men started. Davis, 
the crack, was at scratch, and though he beat 
the record, doing the trip in 16.58, he finished 
in eighteenth place. Three Lachine men, R. 
Davis, Skeats and J. Davis, won the team prize; 
average time, 18m.; 2d, Argyle, Noseworthy, 
Trindall and Auburn, 18.40; 3d, Montreal, 
Ransom, McNider and Sears, 18.55; 4th, Cres- 
cent, Braham, Turner and McRae, 20.13; 5th, 
Metropolis, Fraser, Leslie and Scott, 20.27. 


SKATING. 

John S. Johnson, the Minneapolis whirlwind, 
broke all American and Canadian skating rec- 
ords from two to ten miles, over the M. A. A.A. 
quarter-mile track, at Montreal, February 26. 
Johnson’s previous best at a mile was 2.45 3-5 
His latest performance is as follows: 1 mile, 
2.58; 2 miles, 6.00; 3 miles, 9.05; 4 miles, 
12.15; 5 miles, 15.27; 6 miles, 18.38; 7 miles, 
21.47; 8 miles, 24.55; 9 miles, 28.04; 10 miles, 
31.11 1-5. The new ten-mile record beats the 
world’s record by A. Norseng, at St. Peters- 
burg, by 1m. 25 4-5s. On the same day and 
track, Norwedt, the professional, covered a 
half-mile in 1.25. The ice track was in excel- 
lent shape and the conditions fair. Johnson 
had no pacemakers. 

A. D. Smith, of St. Paul, Minn., is credited 
with skating ten miles in 34.48 3-5, Febru- 
ary 22. 

Jas. A, Donoghue defeated A. B. Wise ina 
220-yard (heats) event at Muchattoes Lake, 
February 28. Time, 21 2-5s, and 21s. ‘The 
ptize was a gold medal. 

February 10, at Montreal, three-mile skat- 
ing—ist, Jno. S. Johnson, Minneapolis; 2d, 
A. Norseng, Norway. Time, Johnson, 10.44 
3-5; Norseng, 11.52 2-5. 

Half-mile skating—ist, Johnson; 2d, Nor- 
seng. Time, Johnson, 1.36; Norseng, 1.48 4-5. 

The annual races of the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association Skating Club were held 
February 17. The results were as follows: 

220 yards, : we , D. Brown, Crystal; 2d, 
R. Holcomb, M. A. A. A. Time, 22s. 
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Half-mile. boys under 15 years—ist, L. Mc- 
Allen, M. A. A. A. rink; time, 1m. 33 1-5s.; 2d, 
J. S. Evans, Montreal. 

Half-mile, open—ist, D. Brown, Crystal ; 
time, 1m. 42 4-5s.; 2d, L. Lavasseur, Montreal. 

Half-mile backward, open—ist, W. McK. 
Barlow, M. A. A. A.; time, 1m. 38 3-5s.; 2d, 
R. G. Reid, M. A. A. A. 

One mile, Club cup—ist, C. Gordon, M. A. 
A. A. rink; 2d, W. P. Irwin, M. A. A. A. 
Time limit 3.30, and as the time was not within 
this limit, the race was declared off. 

One mile, boys under 15 years, handicap— 
ist, B. Day, 8 seconds’ handicap; time, 3m. 
24 3-5s; 2d, L. H. Hagar, 8s. 

220 yards hurdle, open—ist, W. P. Irwin, 
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M. A. A. A.; time, 25 2-6s.; 24, R Holcomb. 
Two miles, open—ist, C. Gordon, M. A. A.A. 
rink ; time, 6m. 37 1-5s.; 2d, R. Richot, M. A. 
A. A. rink. 

H. Davidson skated against the Canadian 
mile and two-mile records at Montreal, Febru- 
ary 5, making new marks for the distances. 
He did the first mile in 2m. 58s. and the two 
miles in 6m. 6 3-5s. 

John S. Johnson is credited with skating a 
quarter of a mile, flying start, at Lake Men- 
dota, Wis., January 23, in 31s. 

. D. Smith, of St. Paul, is said to have 
broken all skating records, amateur and profes- 
sional, from six to twenty miles. The trial was 
skated at St. Paul, Feb. 4. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


FENCING. 


The principal fencing events of the past 
month have been the preliminary contests of 
the Central and the New England divisions of 
the Amateur Fencers’ League, the contestants 
in which were obliged to score fifty-five per 
cent. of their possible points in order to earn 
the right to appear in the final assaults for the 
American Championships, which are taking 
place as we go to press. The style shown in 
these contests was rather mediocre, on account 
of the excitement of the moment. I confine my- 
self, therefore, to a simple summary of the two 
contests. 

The central division competitions took place 
at the Fencers’ Club and the New York Athletic 
Club on theevenings of February 23d, 24th, 26th 
and 27th, and resulted in the qualification for 
the finals of Messrs. R. O. Haubold, A. V. Z. 
Post and W. Kurz in foils ; R. O. Haubold, C. 
G. Bothnerand W. T. Heintz in dueling swords, 
and C. G. Bothner and John Allaire in sabers. 

The preliminary assaults of the New England 
Division were held on March 3d at the Boston 
Fencing Club, and resulted in the qualification 
of Messrs. Alfred Howard, Edward Breck and 
Sewall Cabot in foils; Howard and Breck in 
dueling swords, and Breck and Howard in 
sabers. The following gentlemen, who won 
medals in last year’s championship contests, 
were hors concours, and are entitled zpso facto 
to enter the finals : Messrs. W. T. Heintz (cham- 
pion), G. M. Hammond and C. G. Bothner in 
foils; G. M. Hammond (champion), A. V. Z. 
Post and S. T. Shaw in dueling swords, and 
G. M. Hammond (champion), B. F. O’Connor 
and R. O. Haubold in sabers. 

A prognostication as to the probable winners 
of this year’s medals would be time lost, as the 
performance of a fencer depends nearly as much 
upon his momentary disposition as that of a 
primo tenore. Dr. Hammond may be safely 
ag down for a medal or two if he enters, and 
Mr. Heintz, besides being a talented swords- 
man, is said to have been working hard. The 
form of Messrs. Post, Haubold and Bothner has 
also been particularly noted. As to the Boston 
men, their prowess is not likely to be very dan- 
gerous to the metropolitan fencers this year, as 
the late opening of their club has retarded their 
practice. Mr. Cabot has never before appeared 
in a championship competition, a fact that may 
have its effect upon the development of his full 
force. If he forgets the novelty of his position 
he will certainly give a good account of himself. 





Mr. Howard is in much finer form this year 
than last and is likely to prove a toucheur. The 
third Boston man is apt to be an uncertain 
quantity in competition. 

Our campaign in favor of more assaults be- 
tween masters is already being pushed toward 
victory. Chevalier Pini has at last appeared at 
a private club, the Racquet and Tennis, where 
he crossed swords with Gouspy and some of the 


- latter’s pupils, and later an elaborate fencing 


programme at the New York Athletic Club 
brought together Gouspy, Jacoby, Vauthier, 
and Koch. Mr. Gouspy and Mr. Rondelle of 
Boston are now out with a card, commending 
my suggestions in last month's Records, and 
proposing a master’s tournament, an idea that 
should appeal to all lovers of fencing. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter received from the 
venerable Professor Corbesier of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, contains what may prove to be 
the nucleus of an American Academy of Arms: 

I read with pleasure in your last number that a move- 
ment is on foot to bring together the masters of our 
noble art and have them fence befcre the public. It 
always has been my opinion that the general public 
should have more opportunity to see an assault among 
the masters, as you justly say it isas necessary as the 
lesson itself. 

Allow me also a few suggestions: not only should 
the masters make assault before the public, but they 
ought to form an association which could be called 
*“The Association of the Masters of the Sword of 
America,’’asthey have the “Societe pour l’encouragement 
des armes” in France. Attheir meetingsthey could dis- 
cuss any point, and make rules that may be to advan- 
tage for the advancement of the art in this country. 

Yours truly, 
A. J. CORBESIER, S. M. N. Ac. 


Harvard and Columbia will meet this month 
in a team competition with foils, probably in 
New York. The victorious team will receive a 
handsome cup presented by the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, which will remain a challenge 
trophy to be competed for yearly by college 
teams. Yale is not far enough advanced this 
year to enter, but will do so next season. ‘This 
year’s contest will be under the auspices of the 

acquet and Tennis and Boston Fencing Clubs. 

It will be significant from the fact that the old 
A. F. L. A. rules, which require chalked foils, 
will be disregarded, the contestants will be 
marked silently by the judges, and the an- 
nouncement of the winner made at the close of 
each assault, as is now done in boxing bouts 
This important matter of chalk or no chalk will 
be treated editorially in an early number of 
OUTING. EpwarbD Breck. 














TRIMMING. 


By ‘‘ trimming” I mean not merely squaring 
and straightening the edges of prints, but 
heroically cutting off from right or left, top or 
bottom, or all or either of them, whatever de- 
tracts from the beauty of the composition. I 
say heroically, because there should be no hesi- 
tation in trimming a 1ox 8 print downtoas5x 4, 
if by so doing perfect composition may be se- 
cured ; for one perfect picture, even if only of 
the smaller size, is worth more than many of 
the larger ones if imperfect. 

A case in point occurs in The Photographic 
Times of February 9th, which, although not 
worse than many to be found in most col- 
lections, I mention as it may have been seen by 
many of my readers, and so afford a good ob- 
ject lesson. It is a picture of the celebrated 
Chateau de Chillon, Lake Geneva. The print 
is 74 x5, and although chateau, foliage and 
foreground are each, so far as they go, ex- 
ceptionally good, the picture as a whole is as 
unsatisfactory as any that ever appeared in any 
of the photographic journals, and that is saying 
a good deal The foreground, the rocky mar- 
gin of the lake, runs from left to right at a suit- 
able angle, suitably contrasted by the path lead- 
ing to the smaller building from which the 
chateau itself is reached by a bridge. The 
point of view from which the chateau is taken 
is probably the very best, and yet, as I have 
said, the picture is altogether unsatisfactory. 
And the reason is not far toseek. It is ab- 
surdly lop-sided. Of the 7 inches, the breadth 
of the picture, only four are occupied by pictorial 
matter, and that all at one side, leaving 3% 
inches of vacant sky and equally vacant water, 
the tones of which are so exactly alike that it 
would be impossible to tell where the one begins 
and the other ends but for the faint indication 
of rising ground above the horizon. 

This is a case for heroic trimming, and one in 
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which a miserably poor picture may be con- 
verted into one of great beauty. I have cut 
three inches from the left, three inches of prac- 
tically vacant space, and one inch from the fore- 
ground, which, as it is really good, might have 
been left if the photographer had included 
about two inches more sky 1n the composition ; 
and the result isa 4% square, as charming a 
picture asI possess. With the foreground re- 
tained, and the suggestive addition to the sky, 
it would have been an upright, a form particu- 
larly suited to the subject, 7x 44, and still more 
charming. 

No doubt the better way is to attend to such 
matters while adjusting the camera, and select- 
ing the point of view, but the amateur is apt to 
get excited at that particular time and often 
does not discover even serious errors until after 
development, or till he sees the prints. 

Trimming, then, isa ‘‘ better late than never” 
expedient, but one that should never be neg- 
lected. Before mounting each print should be 
carefully examined and its nature, composition 
and general effect thoroughly considered. See 
how far it complies with the canons of art, and 
especially with the laws of composition. These 
may be smiled at by the self-sufficient artist, 
but they are wonderfully good guides to those 
who are not so self-confident. The position of 
the horizon line, especially in marine subjects 
or where water is included, should also be care- 
fully seen to, and equally so the always offensive 
repetition of the marginal lines by straight lines 
near them. 

My readers may take it for granted that of 
prints so critically examined, few indeed will 
be found that may not be improved by proper 
trimming, and I may add that such criticism 
and such trimming will do more than anything 
else to cultivate the art instinct, latent through 
it may be, which is more or less the possession of 
every one, Jay SEE. 


LOFT. 


The season of 1894 was opened the first week 
of the year by the bird, Champion Trainor, of 
Charles Mehler, Jr., Philadelphia, which made 
a journey from 540 miles. This was a break from 
custom, both in being in advance of the season 
and in beginning with the distance that in all 
other flying marked the close of the series. 
But the journey was not intended for 1894. 
When the bird was shipped on Christmas night 
the order was made fast to the inside of the 
basket cover to start it before or on the last day 
of the year, whatever the weather. Fortu- 
nately the liberator did not see this advice un- 
til after the bird was liberated, and, bad 
weather prevailing at the year’s close, the start 
was not made until the skies cleared after the 
new year opened. Liberated from Easley, 
S C., at 8.20 A. M., January 3, the bird was in 
the home loft before 3 o’clock the next after- 
noon, 


average speed 996 yards 
This speed, besides taking the lead for all 
competitions of the year, has the lead for speed 





The airline distance was 538 miles, the 


in winter flying from over 200 miles, the same 
bird, Champion Trainor, having the record for 
speed in winter flying from any distance, with 
1405 yards made from 200 miles the first week 
in December. 

These two journeys settled the important 
question whether birds are useful as messen- 
gers in winter. 

Ordinarily, flying does not begin until May, 
but this year the first club dates are fixed for 
April, with journeys against time to be even 
earlier. But during the last of February and 
the first of March the hawks, in the absence of 
natural food, were so hungry and fierce that fly- 
ers out for exercise were caught by them, and 
the owners hesitated to send their birds to any 
distance lest they be caught or driven into 
strange lofts and detained as prisoners, The 
statute books are full of laws making it a mis- 
demeanor to shoot or detain pigeons. Appar- 
ently no one has the courage to enforce these. 
In any case those desiring the advancement of 
the sport would much better have a bounty set 
on birds of prey. 
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The prizes for 1894 flying, open to all for the 
year’s competition, are for the best average 
speed from one, two, three and four distances, 
one journey of the four series to be from 525 
miles or over, and no distance to be less than 
100 miles. All journeys under the American 
rules are in competition, and special entry is 
not necessary. 

Other prizes will be offered later for new 
competitions and to revive the interest as time 
goes on. 

The special interest for the year will be in 
the messenger service, to prove the practical 
value of the birds. While birds trained for rec- 
ord journeys can be used for messenger service 
acceptably, the best work will be done by birds 
used only for messenger service. To this end 
a good part of the best lofts have set apart 
birds to be used for no other purpose. 

The training of birds for messenger service 
differs from that of record flying, inasmuch as 
the lesson for the bird is neither as to direction 
nor distance, but when on duty it must hurry 
home. It is a fallacy pigeon-flyers are loath to 
part with that birds need to be taught the way. 
If they must they are not homing pigeons, as 
the homing faculty is the distinguishing prop- 
erty of the variety. With this are other notions, 
equally absurd, that a bird must be kept always 
to the one direction. 

In messenger work the broader view of the 
bird’s capabilities very quickly obtains, and 
the fact that it is not equal to any and every 
emergency is soon lost sight of. 

It is, indeed, the fact that the development of 
the homing pigeon is due to the tests to which 
the bird has been put in the messenger service, 
not that these tests were premeditated or would 


have been permitted had the owner’s consent 
been asked, but ignorance rushed in and the 
birds responded 

The American Messenger Pigeon Associa- 
tion, organized last year, will be continued this 
year. The object is to provide a center of in- 
formation for those desiring birds for use as 
messengers, and of those who have birds that 
may be used. The birds are not for hire, but 
whoever cares to use them must offer a prize of 
some sort for the best work done for him. 

The lofts thus far enrolled for this work are 
those of the Public Ledger, the Columbus, O., 
Club; Louis Mehler, W. T. Innes, Charles 
Mehler, E. Senderling, Philadelphia ; Theo. P. 
Green, Woodbury, N. J.; S. P. Bowman, Ber- 
lin, N. J.; G. T. King, Richmond, Va.; the 
Naval Academy lofts, Annapolis, Md.; Fred 
Bowers, H. G. Thurston, Fall River, Mass ; 
W. H. Hillebrecht, Pittsburg, Pa., and Dr. H. 
G. Kendalland H. G. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

The Adjutant-General of the Ohio National 
Guard has arranged for the use of pigeons of 
the Columbus Club during the National en- 
campments, 

A good bit of work to the credit of the 
messenger service this year was the return of 
Punch of the W. T. Innes loft, Philadelphia, 
from the out-going schoolship Seratoga, bring- 


‘ing last words thirty-six hours later than the 


last good-bys, Let go at ten o’clock the birds 
were in the loft at 2:30 p.m., having covered 
more than 200 miles in less than 270 minutes. 
Work with -the birds, except in emergency 
cases, will not begin until the middle of April, 
that is until the fishhawk comes, when the course 
will be cleared of birds of prey and the sea 
gulls prove less annoying. E. S. Srarr. 


KENNEL. 


THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 

A success? Well, rather! In fact it’s got so 
now that people speak of the horse show and 
dog show as though they were of equal im- 
portance. However, the kennel can never rival 
the stable, in the opinion of Gothamites, but it 
can run a clinking good second, as was proved 
beyond dispute at Madison Square Garden, 
February 20th to 23d. In fact the eighteenth 
annual show of the Westminster Kennel Club 
was something for every admirer ot man’s no- 
blest friend to remember with satisfaction. 

The arrangements were excellent, thanks to 
Messrs. Mortimer, Cromwell and Terry; the 
weather was favorable, and the attendance 
most satisfactory. The quality of classes was 
good all around, while several showed a notice- 
able improvement. The judges were: 

Mastiffs—F. F. Underhill, Oyster Bay, L. I.; 
St. Bernards, Newfoundlands and pugs—Miss 
A. H. Whitney, Lancaster, Mass.; bloodhounds, 
Russian wolfhounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, 
English retrievers, Irish and Gordon setters, 
beagles and miscellaneous class—John David- 
son, Monroe, Mich.; Great Danes, Basset 
hounds and Dachshunde—G. Muss-Arnolt, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; pointers—Chas. Heath, New- 
ark, N. J.; English setters, American fox- 
hounds and Chesapeake Bay dogs—Major J. 
M. Taylor, New York; Irish water spaniels, 


Clumber, field and cocker spaniels—A, C, Wil- 
merding, New York; collies—Dr, L. C. Sau- 
veur, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; black- 
and-tan, white English and toy terriers and 
Italian ee T. Foote, New Ro- 


chelle, N. Y.; poodles, Irish, Dandie Dinmont, 
Scottish, Skye, Bedlington and Yorkshire ter- 
riers and toy spaniels—Dr M. H. Cryer, Phila-. 
delphia, Pa.; wire-haired fox terriers and Old 
English sheep dogs--R F. Mayhew, New York; 
bull terriers—C. A. Stevens, New York; Eng- 
lish foxhounds—A. Belmont Purdy, Garden 
City, L. I.; smooth fox terriers—T. S. Bellin, 
Albany, N. Y.; bulldogs—E. A. Woodward, 
Chicago, Ill.; Boston terriers—C. F, Leland, 
Boston, Mass. Over a thousand dogs actually 
competed for honors, and as several of the 
judges were new hands, at least a few blunders 
might have reasonably occurred. To the credit 
of the ‘* novices” be it said that they hustled 
famously and acquitted themselves quite as 
creditably as did the veterans. Some errors 
were doubtless made, as they always will be 
made, but the affair was a genuine dog show, 
and to prove it, disappointed exhibitors kicked 
vigorously as usual. 

The two best-known animals to the general 
public were undoubtedly Sir Bedivere and 
Beaufort’s Black Prince Throngs of fashion- 
ables did homage to these kings of their re- 
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spective breeds. The other heavy dogs received 
their full share of attention too, and the bulls 
were magnates, as they always are. Collies 
and Russian wolfhounds, too, seemed to be 
growing in popular favor. 

In the challenge class for rough St. Bernards 
marvelous Sir Bedivere was looking surpris- 
ingly well, andwon. That grand dog Otos was 
second, Kingston Regent getting reserve. 
Lady Livingstone, looking in capital fettle, was 
alone in the bitch class. Forty candidates, 
many of very questionable worth, competed in 
the open class for dogs. Altoneer deservedly 


won, with Roland, Jr., second ; Grand Master, 
Mauprat, an enor- 


third; Eboracum, fourth. 
mous fellow, reserve. 

Twenty-five competed in the bitch class, the 
good Miss Anna winning with a bit to spare. 
Her daughter, Royal Duchess, was second ; 
Rustic Beauty, third; Countess Made, fourth ; 
Lady Bountiful, reserve. There was some fire 
quality in this class. Twenty dog pups showed 
considerable quality, Columbus scoring first ; 
Hellgate Prinz, second ; Watch Erdman, third ; 
Duke of Berkshire, Count Otto and Cadmus, 
Jr.,V.H.C. Inthe bitch class, of eleven bunched, 
Princess Eulalia was a pronounced first ; Stel- 
lina, second ; Alva, third ; Lady Vixen, reserve. 

Nothing showed in the challenge class for 
smooth dogs. Empress of Contoocock and 
Melrose Belle were placed as named in the 
bitch class. In the Open Class—smooth dogs 
—Alton, Jr., was first; Patrol, second; Plin- 
limmon V., third; Major Plon Plon, fourth ; 
Leicester, Jr., reserve. This class was strong. 
Lady Alton headed the bitches ; Judith’s Ruth, 
second ; Guess Noble, third ; Pandora, fourth ; 
Julia, reserve. In the Puppy —dogs—Taral 
won; Ben Alton, second; Juggernaut, third, 
Bitches—Miss Thelma, first; Minka, second ; 
Miss Polyphemus, third; Scottish Gloria, re- 
serve. 

Novice Class—rough and smooth—tst, Plin- 
limmon V.; 2d, Laurian; 3d, Demetrius; re- 
serve, Nero D. Bitches—ist, Judith’s Ruth ; 
2d, Pandora and Melrose Judith, equal ; re- 
serve, Miss Amanda. 

Mastiffs appear to have lost some of their 
popularity. In the challenge class Beaufort’s 
Black Prince was first, with Merlin second. 
Open—dogs—ist, Ingleside Minting ; 2d, Em- 
peror William ; 3d, Beaufort Prince. Bitches 
—ist, Lady Diana; 2d, Brampton Beauty ; 3d, 
Gerta II. Puppies—1st, Frederick the Great ; 
2d, Campania. Novice — ist, Emperor Maxi- 
milian ; 2d, Donald. 

Bloodhounds—challenge dogs—The famous 
pair, Victor and Belhus, were placed as named, 
Bradshaw was alone in open dog class, as was 
Vigilant in the corresponding class for bitches, 

Great Danes—challenge dogs—Major Mc- 
Kinley was alone, no bitches shown. Open 
dogs—fifteen competitors—ist, Earl of Wur- 
temburg ; 2d, Lawrence Leopard; 3d, Hep- 
burn Hero, Nothing remarkable below these 
three. 

Bitches— 1st, Portia Melac; 3d, Phryne ; 
reserve, Manon. Puppies—ist, Bismarck ; 2d, 
Thor. 

Newfoundlands—Only three benched, qual- 
ity moderate. Dogs—i1st, Leo; 2d, Nero I. 
Bitches—Brunette 

Russian Wolfhounds—challenge dogs—tst, 
Argoss; 2d, Leekhoi. Bitches—i1st, Vinga ; 


2d, Zerry. Open—dogs—ist, Odrooski; 2d, 
Corsar ; 3d, Leekhoi II. Bitches—ist, Riga; 
2d, Irmina; 3d, Gipsy Queen. , Puppies—ist, 
Lady Dietz; 2d, Suddorka ; 3d, Vera. These 
dogs are evidently coming to the front. The 
classes contained much fine quality, and the 
large exhibit attracted a great deal of attention. 

Deerhounds— Some _ well-known animals 
shown; the. quality, as a whole, excellent. 
Challenge dogs—ist, Hillside Warrior; 2d, 
Robber Chieftain. Bitches—1st, Hillside Ro- 
mola; 2d, Theodora. Open—dogs—tst, Lochiel; 
2d, Hillside McGregor; 3d, Hillside Raven. 
Bitches—1st, Hillside Ruth; ed, Hillside 
Heather ; 3d, Hillside Sylvia, 

Greyhounds—A large class, but with a few 
notable exceptions, showing no remarkable 
quality. Challenge dogs—ist, Gem of the Sea- 
son; 2d, Imperator; Master Rich, reserve. 
Bitches—1st, Spinaway ; 2d, Wild Rose ; Best- 
wood Daisy, reserve. Open—dogs—ist, Ches- 
ter; 2d, Oldstone; Randy, reserve Bitches 
—ist, Southern Beauty ; 2d, Miss Dollar III.; 
3d, Queen in Black ; Cassie, reserve. Puppies 
—aist, Chester ; 2d, Sprin o’ the Valley. 

American Foxhounds—dogs—1st, Drum IV.; 
2d, Ned; 3d, Ranger II. Bitches—ist, Sun- 
maid; 2d, Lily Dale ; 3d, Tempest. Puppies 
—ist, Tempest; 2d, Moose. English Retriev- 
ers—ist, Hempstead Jet; 2d, Physician; 3d, 
Commodore. 

Pointers—Challenge—dogs (55 lbs. and over) 
—ist, Lad of Kent; 2d, Tempest. Bitches (50 
lbs. and over)—1st, Woolton Game; 2d, Josie 
Brackett. Open—dogs (55 lbs. and over)—tst, 
Prince Regen ; 2d, Ridgeview Tenny; 3d, 
Lord Bracken. Bitches (50 Ibs. and over)— st, 
Lady Tammany ; 2d, Kent’s Belle; 3d, Lass of 
Tammany ; 4th, Kathleen Kent ; reserve, Devon 
Fan. Challenge—dogs (under 55 Ibs.)—1st, 
Duke of Hessen ; 2d, Arthur. Bitches (under 
50 lbs.)—1st. Lady Gay Spanker ; 2d, Miss Ru- 
mour, Open—dogs (under 55 lbs.)—1st, Ridge- 
view Comet; 2d, Chancellor; 3d, Ridgeview 
Donald; 4th, Brackett’s Lad. Bitches (under 
50 lbs.)—1st, Lady Grace ; 2d, Springside Nell ; 
3d, Fan Fan II.; Jingle Bell, reserve. Puppies 
—dogs—ist, Springside Tammany ; 2d, Fair- 
view Priam ; 3d, Springside Beppo. Bitches— 
st, Springside Lady ; 2d, Faustina ; 3d, Spring- 
side Jill. Novice Class—dogs—ist, Prince 
Regent ; 2d, Ridgeview Tenny ; reserve, Ridge- 
view Faust. Buitches—ist, Kent’s Belle; 2d, 
Lady Grace; 3d, Hempstead Blossom. Field 
Trial Class—i1st, Duke of Hessen ; 2d, Woolton 
Game ; 3d, Graceful II. 

English Setters--Challenge--dogs-—1st, Breeze 
Gladstone ; 2d, Glendon. Bitches—ist, Donna 
Juanita ; 2d, Spectre. Open—dogs—1ist, An- 
tonia ; 2d, The Earl; 3d, Netherwood Nymrod ; 
4th, Robin Goch and Ben Hur of Riverview. 
Bitches—ist. Esmeralda ; 2d, Countess Rush ; 
3d, Gossip ; 4th, Laundress. Puppies—dogs— 
ist, English Jack; 2d, Harry L.; 3d, Briar Glad- 
stone. Bitches—r1st, Woodland Grace; 2d, 
Belle Bondhu II.; 34, Woodland Echo. Novice— 
dogs—ist, Rodney ; 2d, Netherwood Nymrod ; 
3d, Young Howard. Bitches—1st, Queen of 
the Elms; 2d, Brownie; 3d, Rowdy Donna. 
Field Trial Class-—Rod’s Chaff. 

Irish Setters—Challenge--dogs—ist, Tim; 2d, 
Kildare, Bitches—ist, Queen Vic; 2d, Laura 
B. Open—dogs—tst, Finglas ; 2d, Pemberton ; 
3d, Elmhurst Billy ; 4th, Young Signal. Bitches 











—ist, Nona ; 2d, Ruby Glenmore II.; 2d, Shan- 
don Belle; 4th, Bessie Finmore. Puppies—dogs 
--1st, Killane ; 2d, Thasmo Ca’dim. Bitches— 
1st, Nina Concord ; 2d, Topsyquin ; 3d, Thasmo 
Ca’diz. Novice—dogs—ist, Finglas ; 2d, Elm- 
hurst Billy ; 3d, Killane. Bitches—ist, Nona; 
2d, Ruby Glenmore II.; 3d, Onota Peg. Field 
Trial Class—-1st, Finglas ; 2d, Fingaln. 

Gordon Setters — Challenge — dogs — Ist, 
Ranger B.; 2d, Leo B. Bitches—-ist, Duchess of 
Waverly; 2d, Janet. Open—-dogs—ist, Lad; 2d, 
Duke of Wellington ; 3d, Archibald ; 4th, Rich- 
mond Prince. Bitches—ist, Fan; 2d, High- 
land Yola; 3d, Venus; 4th, Sally Beaumont. 
Puppies—tist, Dick Noble ; 2d, Dwight Effie, 3d, 
Hawthorne. Novice Class—ist, Dundee ; 2d, 
Lady Beaumont II.; 3d, Sport. Field Trial 
Class--1st, Ranger B.; 2d. Flomont ; 3d, Count 
Noble. Irish Water Spaniels—dogs—1ist, Patsy 
B.; 2d, Musha; 3d, Garrowen. Bitches—1st, 
Biddy Malone ; 2d, Kitty of Cork ; 3d, Erin. 

Clumber Spaniels—ist, Dash ; 2d, Glenwood 
Bosker. 

Field Spaniels—Challenge—-dogs—ist, Judex; 
2d, Newton Abbott Farmer. Bitches— 1st, 
Bridford Ruby; 2d, Rosedale Bess. Open—dogs 
(black)— 1st, Warwick; 2d, Echo; 3d, Sorry 
Jake. Bitches—ist, Midnight III.; 3d, Green- 


croft Nellie. Open (liver) —1st, The Shrew; 2d, . 


Queen ; 3d,Gypsy Belle. Other than black or 
liver—ist, withheld; 2d, Rome; 3d, Rogue. 
Puppies—ist, Prince Bolus ; 2d, Princess Bolus. 
Novice—ist, Midnight III.; 2d, Coleshill Rufus. 

Cocker Spaniels — Challenge — dogs — Ist, 
Brantford Redjacket ; 2d, Othello. Bitches—1st, 
Miss Waggles ; 2d, I Say. Open—dogs (black) 
—ist, Donovan; 2d, Woodland Prince; 3d, 
Black Duke. Bitches—ist, Rideaw Reine ; 2d, 
Lady Fidget ; 3d, Flossie Butter. Open—dogs 
(any other color)—1st, Ned W.; 2d, Red Justice ; 
3d, Chestnut. Bitches—ist, Tanita ; 2d, Molly ; 
3d, Red Rose. Puppies —1st, Cherry Boy IL.; 
2d, Rhea. Novice —1st, Modjeska ; 2d, Com- 
modore. 

Collies—Challenge —dogs — 1st, Wellsbourne 
Charlie; 2d, Roslyn Wilkes. Bitches — 1st, 
Highland Floss; 2d, Jakyr Dean. Open—dogs— 
1st, Sefton Hero; 2 re Pac ling 3d, Trefoil 
4th, Conrad II. Bitches—ist, Chorlton Phyllis ; 
2d, Olive; 3d, Iduna III ; 4th, Ormskirk Susie. 
Puppies—dogs—i1st, Hempstead Trefoil; 2d, 
Cragston Pinto; 3d, Warwick. Bitches—tst, 
Hempstead Dorothy ; 2d, Olive ; 3d, Iduna III. 
Novice—dogs — 1st, Hempstead Trefoil; 2d, 
Rhoderick Dhout; 3d, Conrad II. Bitches— 
1st, Hempstead Dorothy ; 2d, Olive; 3d, Lady 
Fidget. Grand annual collie sweepstakes for 
dogs born in United States or Canada on or 
after October 1, 1892— 1st, Hempstead Doro- 
thy; 2d, Hempstead Trefoil; 3d, Cragston 
Pinto. Smooth—tst, Blue Belle; 2d, Maid; 3d, 
Blue Light. 

Old English Sheep Dogs—1st, Herdman II.; 
2d, Jason ; 3d, Lord Mayor. 

Poodles—Challenge—corded—1st, Lion. Curl 
—ist, Milo; 2d, Chloe. Open—corded—1st, Tell; 
2d, Nanki-po ; 3d, Duke. Open (black)—curly— 
1st, Rajah ; 2d, Sidi; 3d, Murat Bitches—ist, 
Dinah; 2d, Cyhele; 3d, Juno. Any other color— 
dogs — 1st, Poobah ; 2d, Diamant; 3d, Pierrot. 
Bitches — 1st, Vinette; 2d, Bellone; 3d, Yum 
Yum. Puppies—any variety—ist, Jumbo; 2d, 
Rob Roy; 3d, Jabot Bitches—rst, Juno; 2d, 


Jeanne ; 3d, Riga. Novice—ist, Sidi; 2d, Rolf. 
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Bulldogs—Challenge--dogs—ist, King Lud; 
2d, Leonidas. Bitches—ust, Saleni; 2d, The 
Graven Image. Open-—-dogs (45 lbs. and over)— 
ist, His Lordship; 2d, Found It; 3d, Reeve 
Royal. Bitches (40 lbs. and over)—1ist, White 
Venn; 2d, Rosie; 3d, Miss Venn Open--dogs 
(under 45 lbs.)—1st, Nugget; 2d, Wal Hamp- 
ton; 3d, Wrinkles. Bitches (under 40 lbs)— 
Ist, Lady Grace; 2d and 3d, withheld. Pup- 
pies—dogs—1st, Rustic King II.; 2d, Irish. 
Bitches—ist, Juno; 2d, Robin Rosalind. Nov- 
ice—i1st, Nugget ; 2d, Sheriff. 

Bull Terriers—Challenge—dogs—tst, Streat- 
ham Monarch. Bitches—1st, Attraction; 2d, 
Starlight. Open—dogs (over 30 Ibs )}—1st, Duke 
of Rochester ; 2d, Cardona ; 3d, Admiral Mello. 
Bitches (over 30 lbs.) — 1st, Edgewood Tipsey ; 
2d, Maggie Cline; 3d, Edgewood Topsy. Open— 
dogs (20 to 30 lbs.)— 1st, Tarquin ; 2d, Prin- 
cipio; 3d, Sailor. Bitches -—— 1st, Lady Roches- 
ter; 2d, Jeanne d’Arc. Open (under 20 Ibs.) — 
1st, Pearl Rochester; 2d, Nervy; 3d, Soda 
Mint. Puppies—1st, Tarquin ; 2d, Edgewood 
Modesty. Novice—ist, Tarquin; 2d, Lady Car- 
rabrook. 

Boston Terriers--1st, Prince Walnut; 2d, Ned; 
3d, Dixie. Bitches—ist, Nankin; 2d, Dolly; 
3d, Piggy. 

Basset Hounds—ist, Royal Hector ; 2d, Solo- 
mon ; 3d, Ninette. 

Dachshunds—Challenge—dogs—1st, Zulu II.; 
2d, Don Quixote II. Bitches—ist, Jesse Vic- 
toria; 2d, Janet. Open—dogs—ist, Jay; 2d, 
Tack ; 3d, Hermit. Bitches—uist, Polly Finders ; 
2d, Jargonelia ; 3d, Hexe Armstadt. Puppies—- 
1st, Nanette; 2d, Pretzel. 

Beagles—Challenge—dogs—1st, Royal Krue- 
ger; 2d, Fitz-Hugh Lee. Bitches—1st, Elf ; 2d, 
Parthenia. 

Open — dogs (over 13 in.)—1st, Sherry ; 2d, 
Roger W.; 3d, Joe. Bitches—ist, Oracle ; 2d, 
Daisy Corbett; 3d, Lufra. Dogs (13 in. and 
under)—1st, Little Wonder; 2d, Razzle; 3d, 
Young Royal. Bitches—ist, Evangeline ; 2d, 
Spot R.; 3d, Clochette. Puppies—rst, Cloister ; 
2d, Razzle. Novice—ist, Roger W.; 2d, Lufra. 
Field Trial Class—i1st, Royal Krueger; 2d, 
Spot R. 

Smooth Fox Terriers—Challenge—dogs—ist, 
Blemton Victor II.; 2d, Starden’s King. Bitches 
—ist, Miss Dollar ; 2d, Dona. Open—dogs— 
ist, Warren Safeguard ; 2d. Hillside Domo; 3d, 
Blemton Rasper; 4th, Blemton Steckler. Bitches 
—ist, Blemton Vindex ; 2d, Blemton Votary ; 
3d, Warren Duty ; 4th, Warren Cautious. Pup- 
pies—dogs—ist, Beverwyck Royalist ; 2d, War- 
ren Tory ; 3d, Blemton Viking. Bitches—uist, 
Blemton Votary; 2d, Blemton Erminie ; 3d, 
Beverwyck Twilight. Novice—dogs—ist, War- ~ 
ren Safeguard; 2d, Beverwyck Royalist ; 3d, 
Warren Tory. Bitches—ist, Blemton Votary ; 
2d, Beverwyck Twilight ; 3d, Warren Damsel. 

Wire-Haired Fox Terriers—Challenge—dogs 
—uist, Oakleigh Bruiser; 2d, Suffolk Toby. 
Bitches—1st, Sister Pattern ; 2d, Suffolk Tas- 
sel. Open— dogs—1st, Saint Cribbage ; 2d, 
Compton Vindex ; 3d, White Topper. Bitches 
—ist, Sister Janet ; 2d, Jess Frost ; 3d, Roath 
Rennie. Puppies— dogs— 1st, Compton Vin- 
dex; 2d, Mister Great Snap. Bitches — 1st, 
Bangle ; 2d, Babette. Novice—1st, Saint Crib- 
bage ; 2d, Sister Janet ; 3d, Compton Vindex. 

Irish Terriers — Challenge —dogs — 1st, Jack 
Briggs ; 2d, Jackanapes ; 3d, BoxerIV. Bitches 





























































—ist, Dunmurry ; 2d, Candor. Open—dogs— 
1st, Merle Grady ; 2d, Romulus ; 3d, Brickbat ; 
4th Hanover Boy. Bitches—ist, Hill Top Sur- 
prise ; 2d, Crate ; 3d, Judy; 4th, Mary Jane. 
Puppies—i1st, Conn Keadcahagh; 2d, Bill 
Briggs. Black-and-Tan Terriers—Challenge— 
dogs—ist, Prince Regent Bitches—ist, Gipsy 
Girl ; 2d, Louie. Open—-dogs—ist. Glenwood ; 
2d, Rochelle Rush; 3d, Rochelle Oolah. 
Bitches—ist, Rosette; 2d, Mizpah ; 3d, Olata., 

White English Terriers— 1st, Spring ; 2d, 
Nobility. Bitches—ist, Lonely ; 2d, Lone Star. 

Dandie Dinmont Terriers—-Challenge—tst, 
Ainstey Daisy ; 2d, King o’ the Heather. Open 
--dogs—ist, Laddie ; 2d, Dandy. Bedlington 
Terriers—Challenge—dogs--1st, Que Vive ; 2d, 
Christmas Carol Open—dogs—tst, Chemist ; 
2d, Professor. Bitches—i1st, Mount Vernon 
Tibbie ; 2d, l’Ardent ; 3d, Brunetta, 

Scottish Terriers—Challenge--dogs--1st, Tiree; 
2d, Kilroy. Open—dogs—ist, Rhuduman; 2d, 
Kilcree ; 3d, Wankie Tam. Bitches—1st, Wan- 
kie Diana; 2d, Culblean; 3d, Wankie Daisy. 
Puppies—1st, Merry Call; 2d, Wankie Freda 

Skye Terriers—Challenge—dogs— 1st, ‘Sir 
Stafford; 2d, Barnaby Rudge. Bitches—ist, 
Endcliffe Maggie; 2d, Bessie. Open—dogs—1st, 
Elphinstone ; 2d, Prince Charlie ; 3d, Sir Robert 
the Bruce. Bitches—ist, Queen of Skyes; 2d, 
Princess May ; 3d, Islay. 

Yorkshire Terriers—Challenge—ist, Young 
Ted. Open—dogs—tst, Prince ; 2d, Prince ; 3d, 
Ben, Bitches—ist, Judy; 2d, Queenie; 3d, 
Minnie. 

Toys (other than Yorkshire) under 7 pounds 
—ai1st, Lady Clyde ; 2d, Daisy ; 3d, Prince. 

Pugs—Challenge—-dogs—ist, Attraction ; 2d, 
Bob Ivy. Bitches—1st, Midget; 2d, Vega. 
Open—dogs—1st, Al Von ; 2d, Finsbury Duke ; 
3d, Pomona Fritz. Bitches—ist, Haughty 
Madge ; 2d, Cilver Queen ; 3d, Little Ruth. 

King Charles Spaniels—Challenge—1ist, Ro- 
meo. Open—dogs—ist, King of Charlies ; 2d, 
Duke ; 3d, Royal Roy. 

Blenheim Spaniels--dogs—ist, Exeter Earl ; 
2d, Dred ; 3d, Chiselhurst Hero. Bitches—tst, 
Tiny ; 2d, Lill; 3d, Jeanatta. 

Prince Charles and Ruby Spaniels—ist, Yet- 
son Chief; 2d, Campanini; 3d, Ruby Prince. 
Bitches—ist. Marguerite: 2d, Yetson Belle ; 3d, 
Bell. 

semanas Spaniels—1st, Tokio; 2d, Kobe. 
Bitches—1st, Tootsie ; 2d, Yokie ; 3d, Tamah. 

Italian Greyhounds—Challenge—ist, Spring; 
2d, Sprite. Open—dogs—ist, Kentucky Prince ; 
2d, Souris ; 3d, Colene. Bitches—1st, Beauty ; 
2d, Lady Lee ; 3d, Yinnie. 

Miscellaneous—Equal first, Welsh terrier 
Dewr; Maltese, Duke, and Clydesdale terrier, 
Clydesdale Pride. Equal second, Maltese, 
Flossie ; Pomeranian, Sheffield Lad and Doc. 
Equal third, Mexican hairless, Jewel, and Clydes- 
dale terrier, Belle of Clyde. Heavy weights— 
Eskimos, Chimo, Moonse and Pat. 

The many famous kennels and owners of 
America and Canada were well represented at 
the Westminster Kennel Club show, and while 
the public speedily found the benches bearing 
high-bred candidates entered by owners known 
throughout the kennel world, several exhibits 
excited more than ordinary interest. Many a 


fashionable halted before the Russian wolf- 
hounds and eyed the long-headed puppies that 
represented the talismanic name of Gould. 
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Like one of his graceful canines, Mr. George 
Jay Gould may be regarded as being yet in the 
novice class at a bench show, but as he has, 
figuratively speaking, a long enough head to 
outpoint the choicest of his pets, the popular 
multi-millionaire may be expected to capture 
many a blue ribbon in the future. The term 
‘* Jay” loses its cant significance when followed 
by a‘'G” of the right size, and certainly Mr. 
Gould is able to do much for any breed of dogs 
he fancies. He should prove a tower of strength 
in support of any sort of stock. I’m glad he 
has gone in for wolfhounds. Ye gods! he 
might have fancied foznuters/ Imagine the 
task of judging a Gould pointer! I fancy that 
a stanch heavy pointer of the Gould strain— 
one actual winner in a trial—would be a mighty 
interesting critter to certain New Yorkers who 
know all about wel-broken dogs. 

Another interesting display comprised the 
collies from Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan’s Cragston 
Kennels. A number of rare good animals were 
in this lot, and the swells gave them as much 
attention as they did the wolfhounds, the bulls 
and the fox terriers. As usual, the Irish setters 
pleased a select coterie of steadfast admirers of 
the grand old reds. I know that Pat’s color is 
against him in cover, but he is a rare good 
worker for all that and the divil a hap’worth he 
cares for the best of ’em. It was a genuine 
treat to study the superb quality of the richly 
bred, clean-cut animals shown by the famous 
Seminole Kennels, which found worthy rivals 
in the drafts from the Oak Grove Kennels, the 
Kildare, the Thasneo and the Redstone. Semi- 
nole Kennels were also very much in evidence 
in the collie and pug classes. Those justly pop- 
ular, tidy little fellows, the fox terriers, were 
strong numerically and excellent in quality. 
Messrs. L. and W. Rutherford, Jno. B. Thayer, 
Woodland Park, Blemton and Compton Ken- 
nels, G. M. Carnochan and H. W. Smith were 
among the most prominent exhibitors. 

Setter men found such organizations as the 
Blue Ridge, Rosecroft, Meadow City, Seyek, 
Nahmke, Lalla Rookh, Victoria and Nether- 
wood Kennels doing lively business at the old 
stands against keen competitors by such success- 
ful owners as T. G. Davey, F. G. Taylor, and 
many others who know when they have some- 
thing of extra quality. 

My old favorites, the pointers, were a grand 
lot, and it did good to a lover of the ‘‘ rat-tails” 
to see animals upholding the fame of the West- 
minster Club, 8 Jarvis, Pontiac Kennels, 
W. Ledyard, Hempstead Farm, T. G. Davey, 
G. Muss Arnolt, G. O. Smith, Netherwood, 
Springside, Rinada, G. W. Lovell, Meadow 
City, Victoria, Redhouse Farm, and others. 


SPECIAL, 

The Futurity Stake of the Blue Ridge Ken- 
nels was run on the Southern Field Trials 
Club’s grounds, New Albany, Miss., February 
ist. Out of fifty-two nominations ten actually 
started. The stake was open to the produce of 
Gath’s Mark, Gath’s Hope and Dan Gladstone, 
whelped in ’92, The purse of $1,500 was di- 
vided $500 to 1st, $400 to 2d, $200 to 3d, $100 to 
4th, and $100 each to the breeders of 1st, 2d and 
3d. C. P. Stokes’s b. w. and t. setter bitch Bes- 
sie Shoupe (Gath’s Mark—Countess Rush), won 
ist, same owner’s b. w. and t. bitch Allene 
(Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl), 2d, R.: Cooper’s b. 
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w. and t. bitch Sadie Ross (Gath’s Hope—Tem- 
est), 3d, C. F. Hartmetz’s 1. and w. bitch Co- 
umbia (Gath’s Mark—Queen’s Blade), 4th. 

The Southern Field Trials Club’s annual 
meeting was held at New Albany, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 5th to roth. The Derby had twenty 
starters, and resulted as follows: 1st, Avent 
and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog Topsy’s Rod 
(Roderigo—Topsy Avent); 2d, C. P. Stokes’ b. 
w. and t. bitch Bessie Shoupe (Gath’s Hope— 
Countess Rush) ; 3d, a tie between C, P. Stokes’ 
b. w. and t. bitch Allene (Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s 
Girl), P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, 0. and w. Eng. setter 
bitch Ightfield Rosalie (Fred—Rosa) and Man- 
chester Kennel Co.’s b. and w. bitch Callie 
White (Gath’s Mark—Georgia Belle). 

Twenty started in the All-Age Stake, which 
was won by Avent and Hitchcock’s b. w. and 
t. dog, Count Gladstone IV. (Count Noble— 
Ruby's Girl) ; 2d, Manchester Kennel Co.’s b. 
w. and t. dog, Gleam’s Pink (Vanguard—Geor- 
gia Belle); 3d, divided by P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, 
o. and w. bitch, Miss Ruby (Gladstone’s Boy— 
Ruby D) and Jackson-Denmark Kennels’ b. w. 
and t. bitch, Lillian Russell (Philip Gladstone— 
Low G). 

The United States Field Trials Club’s third 
annual trials began February 12 at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tenn. The Pointer Derby was won by 
E. O. Damon's 1. and w. dog, Strideaway (King 
of Kent—Pearl’s Dot); 2d, D. P. Ritchey’s 1. 
and w. dog, Don (Trinket’s Coin—Moulton 
Patti) ; 3d, Hempstead Farm Kennels’ 1. and w. 
dog, Hempstead Beau (Duke of Hessen— 
Woolton Game). 

The Setter Derby was won by Avent and 
Thayer’s b., w. and t. dog, Topsy’s Rod 
(Roderigo—Topsy Avent); 2d, C. P. Stokes’s 
b. w. and t. bitch, Allene (Gath’s Mark— 
Ruby’s Girl) ; 3d, divided by C. P. Stokes’s b. 
w. and t. bitch, Bessie Shoupe (Gath’s Hope— 
Countess Rush), and P. Lorillard’s 0. and w. 
bitch, Ightfield Rosalie (Fred—Rosa). 

The All-age Pointer Stake resulted as fol- 
lows: 1st, T. T. Ashford’s b. and w. dog, Kent 
Elgin (King of Kent--Vera Bang) ; 2d, E. O. 


Damon’s 1. and w. dog, Strideaway (King of 
Kent—Pearl’s Dot); 3d, divided by Hempstead 
Farm’s i. and w. dog, Hempstead Duke (Duke 
of Hessen—Lass of Bow); Major J. R. Pur- 
cell's b. and w. bitch, Lady Margaret (Dick 
Swiveler—Countess Bang), and T. H. Gibbs’s 
1. and w. dog, Lad’s Rush (Lad of Rush— 
Devonshire Belle of the Ball). 

The All-Age Setter Stake fell to Avent and 
Hitchcock’s b. w. and t. dog, Count Gladstone 
IV. (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl); 2d, Avent 
and Thayer’s b. w. and t. dog, Chevalier (Jean 
Van Jean—Lucy Avent); 3d, J. M. Freeman’s 
b. w. and t. dog, Dan Burges (Dan Gladstone 
—Lily Burges). 

In the Absolute Derby between Topsy’s Rod 
and Strideaway, Rod showed signs of having 
been ‘‘ nobbled,” Avent lodged a protest, and 
the judges announced a postponement, but 
later awarded the race to Strideaway. 

In the Absolute All-Age Stake Count Glad- 
stone IV. defeated Kent Elgin after a merry 
set-to. 

San Francisco Coursing Club’s meeting Feb- 
ruary 4th was an interesting affair, The event 
was an open stakes for 32 greyhounds, all-age 
purse, $128. After some capital sport the mone 
was divided by M. Tiernan’s Long John; M. 


_Doherty’s Daisy ; J. Cranston’s Marvelous, and 


J. Cronin’s Dotty Dimple. 

The Altcar Stakes, for 32 or more, all-age 
greyhounds, was run at Goodland, Kan., Feb- 
ruary 20th, 21st, 22d. The stake was divided 
by St. Patrick Kennel’s Border Ruffian and 
Bonnie Beli ; Goodland Kennel’s Rear Admiral 
and Rhea; H.C. Lowe’s Militia and Princess 
May; Broadmoor Kennel’s Miss Lottie and 
Quickstep, and Dr. Van Hummell’s Rhaon 
Dhu. 

At Altcar, February 24th, Mr. H. Fanning's 
red bitch Texture (Hirschel—Tinsel), running 
in Count Stroganoff’s nomination, won the 
Waterloo Cup and £500. Last year she ran 
into the last four, but was put out by Button 
Park, This time Falconer was the runner-up 
in a clinking good course. Damon. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. L.S.—How did the author of Jamaica for 
Cyclists (in the February Outing) dress, in 
order to keep dry in fording rivers? It was 
always possible, at a very slight charge, to hire 
a native tocarry wheel and rider over the rivers. 
If, however, the cyclist wishes to be entirely in- 
dependent, he can carry a pair of porpoise-hide 
or rubber waders and carry the cycle himself. 
How did he dress in order to keep dry from 
rain? ‘The nativeswere always willing to give 
me shelter in their huts. Where can I geta 
good road map ?—A book entitled Jamaica at 
the Chicago Fair, Wm. J. Pell, 92 John street, 
New York, contains a good road map. 

T. H.W. 1.—Would you tell me one or 
two reliable bicycle clubs in New York City 
that have houses,and thety dues ?—Riverside 
Wheelmen. Address the secretary for the in- 
formation as to dues, etc. 2.— Would you ad- 
vise wood rims on a bicycle for an extended 
tour in England ?—They are all O. K. if taken 
care of and kept varnished. Steel rims are 
known to be O. K, for touring, and perhaps are 


better for your use. 3.—Do you consider the 
‘“« Liberty” a standard and reliable make ?— 
Standard and decidedly reliable. 4.— When 
going for atourin England ts there any tax 
on American wheels ?—No duty on bicycles 
going into England. 5.— What would you 
consider good time for one or two miles Tor a 
boy of seventeen ?—The question is too vague, 
and it depends on the physique of the boy. 

W. C. B.—Can you give me a recipe for 
water proofing and mildew proofing canvas 
Jor tents, etc ?—To six ounces of hard yellow 
soap add 1% pint of water ; boil, and then add 
¥ 1b. patent driers and 5 lbs. of boiled linseed 
oil ; apply with a paint brush ; rub well in. This 
recipe is used in the British navy for water 
proofing hammock cloths and should prove 
efficient. No preparation as yet invented will 
render canvas mildew proof. 2.—How can one 
tell the point of the compass by a watch ?—1 
know of no method of accurately discovering 
or determining the points of the compass by a 
watch. 
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One rounded 8 


teaspoonful of 


| Cevelands z 


does more and better work 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co , New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 








: cwas| AFTER 


wee | sHAvING. 


}, A ry <a ye Any bleeding will be stopped, soreness, 


WE ould NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY | irritation and redness disappear, and skin 
&\ q_ if paid double the price. tis} la) ecadiaaiti 

) the choicest Smoking Tobacco {¢ 
ye that experience can produce me 
a) or ‘that money can buy: 


Vv, 


Nii . . . ” 
NG cA Gey L® L225 2. SM mend it in the highest manner. 


—NATHAN W. KENNEDY, Putnam, 


‘*The leading barber in town uses 
Pond’s Extract as an application after 


shaving and informs me that it gives the 


<ARIRG BROS, BALTIORE. very best of satisfaction. I myself recom- 


A 2 Oz. Trial Package by Mall, Postpaid, for 25 Cents. 





Conn. 


When corresponding with adyéftisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ICYCLE : 
: GOODS 


—AT THE 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


We offer 


Bicycle Suits, 
Stylish, well made, well fitting, hand- 
somely trimmed with braid, in all colors, 


Men’s Sweaters, 
Best quality, in all colors, at $3.50. 


Boys’ Sweaters at $2.00. 
Also a complete line of . 


BICYCLE CAPS, BELTS AND - 
HOSIERY, Etc. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Market and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia. 





A-.A.Vantine & Co. 
LarGcest IMporTERS FROM 


JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
PERSIA, 


877-879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Attention is invited to our extensive line of 


ORIENTAL GOODS. 


Indispensable in the furnishing of yachts, sum- 
mer cottages, and club houses. 


CANTON RATTAN FURNITURE 
in Arm, Reclining, Lounging and Smoking 
Room Chairs, Rockers, Etc. 


Antique and Modern 
TURKISH and PERSIAN RUGS 


in a great variety of sizes and exclusive designs. 


TURKISH DIVAN CUSHIONS, 


Finest Down Filled. For floor or divan. 
choice and unique colorings. 


BAGDAD COUCH COVERS, 


or Portiéres : for cozy corners, couches, and 
various decorative purposes. 


JAPANESE FOLDING SCREENS 


in every conceivable form and design. 


In 





THESTARNEGLICE SHIR] 


TRADE MARK 





Star Shirts 


ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, ° 
MATTING OXFORD. 


The Best Goods Made. 
everywhere. 


For sale by dealers 





© 
HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 


OXFORD & ZEPHYR 


THE BEST MADE 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


‘‘Love’s Extract,” an adaptation from a 
French farcical comedy by Raymond and Gas- 
=. was produced at the Fifth Avenue Theater 
the second week in March. ‘Two opera singers 
occupy adjoining houses connected for mutual 
convenience by a secret door. In this unnatu- 
ral device lies the action of the play, for ordin- 
ary doors, windows and sideboards do not suf- 
fice to cover the retreat of the real and supposed 
lovers, hotly pursued by a rich, grotesque Mex- 
ican, who is in love with one of the vocalists. 
The other singer becomes dispossessed of her 
house, and the moving in of tenants from the 
country multiplies the complications. The us- 
ual misunderstandings and farcical situations 
keep up the laughter in spite of*the absence of 
witty lines and of any distinctive climaxes. 
The success of the piece is due to admirable 
character acting by Max Figman, Grace Fil- 
kins, Kate Davis and Mattie Ferguson. The 
weakest feature of the piece is named in its 
title. ‘* Love’s Extract” is a perfumery by which 
the lovers strive to spray themselves into favor 
with the fair songsters. ‘This otherwise pleas- 
ing comedy would be benefited by the extrac- 
tion of this absurd and undramatic device. 


At the Lyceum Theater Pinero’s latest com- 
edy, ‘““The Amazons,” though slender in theme 
is immensely popular, because it is original and 
in dramatic treatment most artistic. The novel 
roles in which the Lyceum favorites appear 
lend a special charm to the production. An 
aristocratic woman, being without male issue, 
brings up her three daughters as boys, to hunt, 
row, fence and indulge in all kinds of manly 
sports The most amusing situation is ia the 
last act, when the Amazons meet their three 
lovers in the gymnasium of Overcote, and all 
hands indulge in rather startling yet refined 
jollification. The impersonations af Miss Cay- 
van and Miss Tyree in manly costume of the 
rollicking youth of field and forest is almost 
sensational in its novel effect. Mr. Kelcey also 
has a part well suited to him, while Mr. Rat- 
cliffe surprises his admirers by excellent charac- 
ter work. The comedy, in spite of its farcical 
features, is a refreshing creation in modern 
dramatic art. 


‘‘ SOWING THE WIND ” has passed its one hun- 
dredth performance at the Empire Theater, 
where, since its first production early in Janu- 
ary, it has been enjoying a most successful run. 
The theme chosen by Mr. Grundy is one fa- 
miliar to theater-goers of to-day. Like Oscar 
Wilde’s new play it deals with immoralities of 
life and their consequences, yet it may be said 
in favor of ‘‘ Sowing the Wind” that vulgarity 
has been cleverly veiled, and that which has 
happened amiss is told in a straightforward 
manner and not left lurking in suggestive situ- 
ations and insinuating phraseology. While it 
may be deplored that the public taste has a 
craving for vicious condiments, the play is cer- 
tainly one of high merit. It is dramatic. The 
subject is theatrically treated. No attempt at 
moralizing is made under the guise of meaning- 
less abstract sentences commonly known as 
epigrams. A leading feature in the production 
is the excellent work of Miss Viola Allen as the 


fair Rosamond. Inher scene with the father, 
a part well handled by Mr. Henry Miller, the 
most enthusiastic applause is evoked. The 
other members of the Frohman Company are 
effective in their respective réles. 

To THOSE who have seen Lester Wallack in 
‘* Rosedale,” its revival at the Star Theater is a 
disappointment. To those of less ancient the- 
atrical experience, no proper estimate will be 
afforded of the great actor nor of his glorious 
reign from witnessing this old conventional 
comedy drama in its present setting. 


_ ‘* THE PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE” inaugurated 
Miss Pauline Hall’s successful season of opera 
comique at Harrigan’s Theater. It seems a 
pity that Offenbach’s opera should receive such 
ruthless alteration, yet there remains much that 
is harmonious, and the innovations are bright, 
if not altogether musical. The most pleasing 
feature of the performance is the chorus of 
huntsmen. 

Tue Academy of Music has been appropri- 
ately chosen for the second production in New 
York of ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.” The 
dramatic qualities of this popular spectacular 
production have never before been so admira- 
bly displayed. Its strongest situations are 
made more impressive by elaborate and thrill- 
ing stage pictures. 

Nis1o’s THEATER is no longer a mere land- 
mark of former stage triumphs. Through the 
enterprise of the present lessee and manager, 
Mr. Walter Sanford, this large playhouse is 
nightly crowded by those who support popular 
prices. 

Procror’s THEATER continues to present quite 
an array of specialty people. The popularity 
of this resort increases, the entertainment is 
varied, and all tastes and ages are considered 
in arranging the weekly program. 

‘*Mrs. Dascot,” a new play by Lloyd S. 
Bryce and Stanislaus Stange, failed to gain 
popular favor at its first production at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, owing to lack of originality in 
theme and undramatic treatment. The efforts 
of Miss Clemmons to raise the character of 
‘‘Mrs. Dascot ” above the vulgar melodramatic 
adventuress and to avoid meritricious methods 
which the part seems to encourage were most 
creditable. Impotent rage, revenge and unre- 
quited love are expressed with difficulty, espec- 
ially when the character is not distinctive 
enough to bear artistic interpretation. Such 
was Miss Clemmons’ task, and her work shows 
at least a degree of talent, behind which ma 
be the potential elements of a clever and brill- 
iant actress, 


THE Casino, after many experiments in farce 
comedy and vaudeville, has been shown to be 
the home of opera comique. A revival of in- 
terest in light opera has been made by the wel- 
come return of Miss Lillian Russell. The pro- 
duction of *‘ Giroflé - Girofla” is handsomely 
staged and the choruses are rendered with vi- 
vacity and operatic skill. Miss Russell is, as 
ever, attractive and popular, and excellent com- 
edy work is done in the amusing character 
roles of this charming opera. 
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‘HARVARD Stories,” ‘by W. K. Post, are 
chiefly founded on certain adventures, misad- 
ventures, deeds and misdeeds which for years 
have formed the repertory of the story teller at 
Cambridge. Many of the anecdotes happened 
while the author was in college; others date 
many years back, and still others are almost 
wholly fictitious. The ‘‘ gang ” of fellows whoare 
the characters in all the stories are almost exclu- 
sively athletes and clubmen ; there is scarcely 
a suggestion of the elevated character and real 
scholarship that is socommon among the less 
noted students at Harvard. Yet Mr. Post’s 
characters lack entirely the distasteful worldli- 
ness and dissipation of the conventional Har- 
vard man in fietion. They are generous, spirited 
and whole-souled; and, in spite of their ex- 
tremely various standardsof duty and morality, 
have all of the breeding and much of the educa- 
tion and elevated purpose of gentlemen. They 
are as clearly and frankly taken from life as the 
incidents in which they move. The manner of 
the stories is that which Mr. Davis has made 
popular. It is tinged with inaccmacy of details 
and perhaps with exaggeration ; yet it is full of 
vitality and clever character sketching, and 
once begun the book is not likely to be left un- 
finished. [G, P. Putnam’s Sons.] 


‘CHEAP Jack Zita,” by S. Baring Gould, 
pictures life and character in northern fens of 
the Isle of Ely. Zita, brought there by her 
father, a ‘‘ cheap jack,” leads a life of trial and 
vicissitude amongst the “ fen tigers,” in whose 
society she is thrown, and finally triumphs by 
reason of her brave and unselfish nature. The 
author’s descriptive power is displayed to good 
advantage in this narrative of rough life and 
strange customs. [J. Selwin Tait.] 


‘‘ SCENES FROM Every Lanp,” with its rare 
collection of engravings, forms a photographic 
panorama of the world. Its value is materially 
enhanced by the descriptions of each scene by 
noted pens. [Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick.] 


’ 


‘‘ FRAGMENTS IN BASKETS,” short stories by 
Mrs. A. M. Carpenter, all point to a moral. 
They are of intrinsic merit and should fulfill 
the author’s hope by scattering many fragments 
of truth to make strong the hearts of her read- 
ers. [J. Selwin Tait.] 


‘*Mr. Wayt’s Wire's Sister,” a story of do- 
mestic life, by Marion Harland, shows the de- 
gree of heroism which strong female characters 
may possess. To conceal a lurking household 
evil and to struggle for its subjugation is the 
double task put upon the noble women of this 
story, and in their partial success lies the 
strength and pathetic interest of the tale. [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.] 


en en 


“THe LARGER Lire” is the reply of Rev. 
Henry Austin Adams to the criticisms created 
by his change of religious creed. The volume 
is dedicated to his ‘‘former parishioners.” [J. 
Selwin Tait.] 


In delicate pictures of village life and in droll 
outlines of character ‘‘ The Spinster’s Leaflets ” 
have a rare and enduring charm. The author, 
Alyn Yates Keith, has given a rich and dainty 
touch to the spinster’s character, and has bound 
the pictures with a tender thread of romance. 
[Lee & Shepard.] 


‘“TRAVELS IN AMERICA I00 YEARS AGo,” by 
Thomas Twining, are chronological notes and 
sketches made during the author’s trip through 
the United States almost at the beginning of its 
national existence. The sketches are not only 
interesting to the general reader, but also form 
a valuable book for the student of history. 
[Harper & Bros.] 


‘*Pauta Crayton,” by Jane Ellis Jay, traces 
the trials and triumphs of a little girl whose 
first home was an orphan asylum. The book 
has a Geep moral purpose and should have a 
salutary influence over its juvenile readers. 
{Hunt & Eaton.] 


“© Our Cyciinc Tour IN ENGLAND,” by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, is a journal of a trip awheel 
through Southern England. The author is not 
only a wheelman, but an observer, and has 
penned aseries of charming pictures from his 
tour through this most interesting district. 
[A. C. McClurg. ] 


‘*T Have CALLep You Frienps,” by Irene E. 
Jerome, is an exquisite book, engraved in old 
English with the author’s original floral de- 
signs. The text consists of scriptural sen- 
tences, brief sayings and extracts from poets 
relating to the bonds of friendship. [Lee & 
Shepard. } 


‘“* A SupErFLUOUS Woman,” in the absence 
of ascribed parentage, may be deemed to have 
its origin in the same fearless creative mind 
that produced ‘*The Heavenly Twins.” ‘The 
material is excellent, the pictures vividly por- 
trayed, and the closing artistic and powerful. 
[Cassell Publishing Co.] 


‘© Joun INGERFIELD,” by Jerome K. Jerome, 
is a dainty little story of the development of 
love from indifference, through devotion to 
mutual acts of mercy. The incidents and char- 
acters are lifelike and cleverly handled. It is 
published in a neat little volume, together with 
‘* A Woman of Saeter,” a rather gruesome tale, 
‘‘Variety Patter’ and ‘‘ Lease of the Cross- 
keys,” by the same author. [Henry Holt & Co.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BE STRONG 


and represent your col- 








lege or school on the 
football field, and in 
other athletic events. 





HEALTH 


kK EY to and 
STRENGTH. 


A system of treatment for the general care 
of the human body, with directions for the 
special development of each and every 
muscle. By Pror. J. R. Jupp. 


COMPLETE AND FOR BUSINESS MEN 
COMPREHENSIVE, AND ATHLETES. 


Fully Illustrated. 





Should be in the library of every 
college student. 

Invaluable to those in training for athletic events. 

The result of thirty years’ experience in the gym- 
nasium as an athletic trainer. Conneff is making his 
records now asa result of Prof. Judd’s training. 

A special feature is the author’s idea of making 
exercise and development pleasurable instead of dull, 
uninteresting labor. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


This excellent work sent post- 

paid to any address for $1.50, O 
or together with a year’s sub- 3 5 
scription to “OUTING” for 


THE OUTING CO., LTD., 
239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Dog Owners, Attention! 


Our SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY contains more than 
twenty standard works on the dog—all of them should be in 
the library of every dog owner and dog breeder, 








The St. Bernard, By the great kennel authority, HUGH DALZIEL. 
e Ma 
The Fox-Terrier, 75cts. each. 
Bound in green cloth with gilt trimmings ; accom- 
The Greyhound, panied with colored plates ; gives History, Points, Breed- 


The Collie, ing, Rearing, Training, etc. 


The best books on the market for practical information, 


: = Sa RTTTTED 
AN Englishman sat at a restaurant table critically 
viewing the soup he had ordered. 
‘What is it?” said he. 
“It’s bean soup,” answered the waiter, 
“T don’t care what it’s been” = 
retorted the Englishman, “I 
want to know what it is.” 














That’s what fastidious Ameri- 
cans are wanting to know every 
day—What it is? If it’s Franco- 
American Soup they are content, 
for they have learned that this 
brand means the best materials, 
cooked and canned with the great- 
est care and cleanliness. 


Sample can sent (postage prepaid) on re- 
ceipt of 14cents. Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Franco- American Pood Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 
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